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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In presenting to the pubUc the Mowing 
Translation of Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure's admirable Treatise on Education, it 
is necessary, in justice to her, to state 
that it does not contain the whole of the 
original work. Entertaining the highest 
opinion of the Education Progressive^ 
the translator has often regretted that 
it was not more generally known in Eng- 
land ; and has had reason to suppose that 
in some instances mothers have been de- 
terred from reading it by its difiuseness 
and occasional tendency to metaphysical 
disquisition. Wishing, therefore, to make 
the work, in its English form, as popular 
and as generally useful as possible, many 
passages, excellent in themselves, but 
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vi translator's preface. 

which did not seem to bear directly on 
the practical part of the subject, have 
been entirely omitted ; others have been 
considerably abridged ; and the style has 
occasionally been so modified as to ren- 
der it more consonant to the taste of the 
English reader. 

How far the object which the translator 
had in view has been attained, it remains 
for the public to decide. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



When I first undertook to write a sort of moral 
history of life, in which the various means of 
improvement offered at different ages should be 
pointed out, I expected to pass rapidly over the 
period of childhood. Impressed with the im- 
portant idea that our existence here is only the 
prelude to another, — that our passage through 
this world is only an education for a better, — 
I wished to follow out this idea in all its bear- 
ings. My attention was attracted rather to the 
result of life, than to that preparation for life 
itself which occupies its commencement. I con- 
sidered the education necessary during childhood 
to be a subject which, as a part of my plan, I was 
called upon to notice, but which had already 
been exhausted by the many distinguished 
writers who had devoted their thoughts to it. 

But, on examining the subject more atten- 
tively, it appeared to me that it was still little un- 
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derstood; especially as regards the first years of 
infancy ; to which even those who have reflected 
and written on education have paid little at- 
tention. Instructors by profession are not called 
upon to take charge of children at so early an 
age ; and, when they do apply themselves to the 
task, they consider their future pupil as so much 
raw material, destined to receive its value from 
their hands. They look upon him as an igno- 
rant being who is to be instructed ; and it never 
enters their imagination that, in order to render 
him capable of being brought to that point at 
which he becomes susceptible of rational edu- 
cation, the endowments of the child must be 
very different from those of the man. 

T^Jomen, on the other hand, however quick 
in discovering the most trifling marks of cha- 
racter, — in guessing at the most slightly in- 
dicated intentions, — content themselves for the 
most part with understanding everything by 
means of sympathy. Their feelings tend 
directly to practical utility; and when they 
have once been led, by their quick discernment, 
to form a decision, they take no interest in 
general results. I had myself been long and 
earnestly occupied with education ; but I had 
studied my own children, without imagining 
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that I was studying children in general; all 
my observations appeared to me individual. 
Not having found, amongst the various systems 
of education with which I made myself ac< 
quainted, any one which satisfied me, I took as 
my guides, good sense, — at least what appeared 
such to me, — and an experience which had 
been acquired by degrees. 

Yet when this experience had been con* 
firmed, and a greater degree of leisure had 
permitted me to weigh and examine my reflec- 
tions, it seemed to me that, in the constancy of 
the phenomena presented to our view by in- 
fancy, the eflFect of general laws was percep- 
tible. I may, perhaps, in describing these 
phenomena, have been too much led away by 
the charm attending the contemplation of this 
age ; but owing either to the numerous facts I 
have brought forward, or to the conclusions 
I have deduced from them, the subject has 
insensibly grown under my hands. 

The first volume b^ins with a short intro- 
duction which explains the plan of the whole 
work, and has afforded me an opportunity of 
entering into some details as to the different 
objects which have successively occupied my 
mind. 
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The preliminaiy chapter, immediately follow- . 
ing this introduction, is devoted to the expo- 
sition of such general principles as may be 
applied to every period of education. Nothing 
can^ be of more essential importance to the 
instructor than that he should render to himself 
a strict account of his views ; that he should 
clearly understand both the nature of his ob- 
ject, and the best means of attaining it But 
how many considerations present themselves 
with regard to these two points! What an 
extensive field of reflection is opened to us at 
the mere contemplation of so great, and yet so 
common, an undertaking as that of educating 
a child ! The final destiny of man, — the 
obligations imposed on him by Divine law, and 
by the constitution of the world — the qualities 
by which he may be rendered capable of ful- 
filling these obligations — all become the subject 
of anxious meditation. And when our atten- 
tion is drawn to the means of education, when 
we consider that our aim should be to influence 
the will of the pupil, to bestow on his mind an 
impulse which may continue through the whole 
of life, we perceive that the instructor must not 
only enter on the infinite study of the human 
mind, but that he must also make himself 
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acquainted with the order in which the moral 
faculties are developed. Nor must such a study 
be viewed merely as an idle speculation; it 
must be acknowledged as the foundation, the 
very essence, of the art of education. 

The first book is employed in the consider- 
ation of the first two years of life; a most 
important period; but one during which we 
can obtain only uncertain glimpses of light to 
direct us in our task of education ; for the child 
cannot yet speak, and therefore cannot assist 
the observer in explaining what passes within 
its mind. Yet the searching instinct of a 
mother will often penetrate through the mists 
in which infancy is shrouded^ and will supply 
valuable hints, which may afterwards be more 
fully developed by reflection. 

On the other hand, the period which inter- 
venes between two years oM and four, the 
examination of which occupies the second 
book, is one from which the most valuable 
instruction may be derived. The progress 
which has been made by the child, though 
it has not yet eflFected any 'change in his 
moral constitution, assists us materially in 
discovering his real character; and it is at 
the very moment when the peculiar nature of 
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in&ncy is on the point of being ef&ced that it 
displays itself most clearly. The results of 
those &cts relating to the soul, which have been 
afforded by the consideration of this period 
and the one preceding it, will be found in a 
concluding chapter, which completes the history 
of infancy. 

One great advantage to be derived from the 
study of very young children is, that it teaches 
us to estimate more highly the gifts with which 
they have been endowed by their Creator; 
gifts so peculiarly adapted to their future destin 
nation, that, with any other moral constitution, 
their capability of improvement would not have 
been so great. When we consider them with 
reference to the future, we see that their many 
seeming defects, — even their weakness and im- 
perfect developement, — are all the result of 
a perfectly wise arrangement. They possess, 
— what constitutes the perfection of an ignorant 
being — a, disposition most happily calculated for 
receiving instruction ; and they have besides — 
what is the perfection of a dependent being 
unable to provide for his own wants — a 
wonderful talent for obtaining assistance. 
They have the power of exciting in our breasts 
feelings of kindness, devotion, and enduring 
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affection, such as we experience for them alone ; 
they inspire us with a tender and sympathizing 
pity, at the same time that they please and 
amuse us. With too little foresight to be 
oppressed by the idea of their wants, they 
possess all the gracefulness, and even pride, of 
independence; and, while they are actually de- 
pendent upon us for every thing, their affection 
assumes an air of disinterestedness. When we 
see a young child, fresh from the hands of his 
Creator, noble, from the promise he gives for 
the future, and interesting, from the character 
he already displays,. — we behold at once a 
charming creation, and a masterly and promis- 
ing sketch. 

In the preliminary chapter with which the 
second volimie begins, the general principles of 
intellectual instruction are considered, without 
any reference to the age of the pupil. The 
third and fourth books contain directions and 
advice relative to two successive periods of 
childliood ; and the fifth points out such marks 
of character, and intellectual developement, as 
distinguish boys during the period immediately 
preceding that of youth ; and concludes with a 
summary of the general principles of moral 
education. 
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In undertaking this work, my original plan 
(to which frequent allusion is made in the course 
of it) was to devote a third volume to the task 
of showing how the priuciples which I had laid 
down might be advantageously applied to the 
destiny of women; and, had I accomplished this 
design, the work might have deserved the title 
which I had — perhaps too rashly — bestowed 
upon it, Considerations on the Course of Life» But 
the length of time which elapsed between the 
publication of my first and second volume* has 
given rise to many new reflections. I feel that 
it would be presumptuous to make any promise 
for the future. Should life aud strength be 
granted to me, I shall, however, return with 
pleasure to my original design, and offer to 
the public a new work, which will form a con-^ 
tinuation of the present volumes. But this is 
in the hands of God.f 

My regret at not having advanced beyond 

* The first volume of the original work was published 
in 1828; «the second in 1832. The prefaces to the two 
volumes have been thrown together, and abridged by the 
translator. 

\ The third volume, to which Madame Necker de 
Saussure here alludes, has since been published; and a 
translation of it maybe expected to follow the publication 
of these two volumes, should they meet with encourage- 
ment from the public. 
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the limits of c hildho od is, however, diminished 
by the idea that I have completed what is, in 
all probability, the most useful part of my plan. 
The period of which I have treated is almost 
the only one in which a really efficacious in- 
fluence can be exerted, or a beneficial impulse 
certainly communicated, to the moral being. 
And as the influence of religion, such as I have 
represented it, has .a constant tendency to re* 
animate the powers of the soul ; — as it excites 
tender and generous feelings, — enlightens the 
intellect, , and developes even those faculties 
which depend on the imagination, — the im- 
pulse which it has been my object to favour 
must extend itself beyond the season of child- 
hood. The spirit of Christianity is a spirit 
tending constantly towards perfection. Chris- 
tian education is a constantly progressive edu* 
cation. 
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Wishing to-describe the progress of life, — the 
feelings by which we are animated at different 
periods, and the changes effected on the cha- 
racter by the course of time, ~ I have yet a 
further object in view. Convinced that our 
noblest object in studying the human heart 
should be its amelioration, I am earnestly de- 
sirous of ascertaining what means are best cal- 
culated for elevating and sanctifying the dispo- 
sition, and rendering it more fitvourable both to 
the tranquillity of the soul, and to the develope- 
ment of its activity. 

It is, indeed, to the history of the soul that I 
would more especially direct my attention; — a 
history of all others the most important to indi- 
viduals ; for the changes which take place in the 
'* inward man " are the real events of life. On 
the state of the heart depend not only content- 
ment of mind, but that series of incidents which 
is superinduced by the need we feel of satisfying 
our desires. Even the most unforeseen events 
cannot with any truth be referred to chance ; 
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they are the consequences of former propen- 
sities. Hence it is, that in yieldiiïg to particular 
trains of thought^ we are, without being aware 
of it, laying the foundation of our future life. 
The succession of our feelings forms an indis- 
tinct sketch of that drama, the representation of 
which is afterwards afforded by our conduct. 

Education, therefore, continues through the 
whole course of human life. Every year of our 
existence is the consequence of those which have 
preceded it, and the preparation for those which 
are to follow: every age has a double task to 
fulfil — as regards itself, and as regards the age 
by which it is to be succeeded. And though, as 
we advance in life, the vista is shortened, 'and it 
might seem as if less preparation were necessary 
for a continually decreasing journey, there is 
another totally opposite point of view ; — there 
is an interest which increases with our growing 
years. The shorter the time we have to live, 
the more value does each moment acquire in the 
eyes of a religious man. He who is anxious to 
obtain the prize in the race feels his courage 
and his hope redouble as he approaches the 
appointed goal. 

During the weakness and inexperience of 
infancy, the child is not responsible for his own 
education ; the care of it is not entrusted to him ; 
but if it be true that the proper task of education 
is the developement of all the faculties, no fixed 
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limits can be assigned to it. Hie mind may 
always be enlarged, — the heart always im- 
proved ; and even the most elevated of all ac- 
tuating principles -^ devotional feeling — has a 
natural tendency to increase in energy. All 
the springs by which children are moved, — 
outward circumstances and events, — inward feel- 
ings and dispositions, — continually exercise a 
like influence on our own souls. How then can 
we set any bounds to the period of education ? 
Continual modifications are taking place in the 
character and in the mind, and hence education 
is rendered always possible ; nor is it only pos- 
sible, it actually exists ; in some form or other, 
it is always going on ; the only doubt is, how 
far we are able to direct it. 

In truth, the developement of the character 
does not depend entirely, either on the will of 
instructors during childhood, or on that of the 
pupil himself at a more advanced age. But it 
does not hence follow that the will has no power 
in either case. Because we cannot do every 
thing, we must not conclude that we can do 
nothing. Unknown to us, nay, even in spite of 
us, many causes are constantly at work; but 
there are also many regular and kindly influ- 
ences, the employment of which is in our own 
power. It is precisely because incidental edu- 
cation is constantly going on that we seek to 
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counteract its effects by one which is preme- 
ditated. 

After having described the first years of in- 
fancy, in which, with some slight shades of dif- 
ference, the plan of education is much the same 
for all children, I shall advert to the peculiar 
character with which, even at a very early age, 
the education of women ought to be impressed. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of this work, 'my 
attention will be more particularly directed to fe- 
male education. This part of my subject will be 
less difficult, both because I know my own sex 
better, and because the consideration of their 
destiny is more closely connected with my 
design. The relations of domestic life occupy 
a more important place in their existence, and 
they are consequently more under the influence 
of natural events. Following no particular pro- 
fession, the vocation of human beings in general 
is more clearly exhibited in their lives. They 
are much more decidedly daughters, wives, and 
mothers, than men are sons, husbands, and 
fathers. The differences of age are also much 
more remarkable in women than in men. A 
man who has embraced a certain profession 
passes his whole life in a repetition of nearly the 
same acts ; and this uniformity of action neces- 
sarily produces the same uniformity in his feel- 
ings. On the contrary, all the interests of 
woman, as well as her position in society, change 
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with the growth of years, and it is therefore 
much easier to distinguish the influence of time 
upon her character. 

But, though addressing myself more willingly 
to women, I would not do so exclusively. When 
considered in a religious point of view, the vo- 
cation of human beings becomes equally striking 
in men. As Christians, the domestic relations 
of life acquire a greater degree of importance in 
their eyes; advancing years bestow an ad- 
ditional character of gravity on life, and all 
differences of rank or situation vanish before 
the idea of a future world. 

The plan followed in the arrangement of this 
work may be explained in a very few words. 

The subject of which it professes to treat is 
what may be called premeditated education ; by 
which is meant, that education of which the 
object is to take advantage of the influence of 
persons and circumstances, in order to favour 
the perfecting of the individual. Viewed in 
this light, education continues during the whole 
of life; the agents in it are changed, but the 
work to be accomplished remains the same; 
from the hour of birth to that of death, there 
exists a pupil to be brought nearer to per- 
fection. 

Thus considered, life may naturally be divided 
into three periods. 

During the first, which comprehends the 
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period of infancy, education is directed by an 
intelligence superior to that of the individual 
who is to be elevated by its influence. 

During the second, which embraces the period 
of childhood and that portion of youth which 
is still subjected to the parental authority, the 
pupil ought to co-operate more and more in his 
own education. 

Lastly, during the third period, the individual 
having become the arbiter of his own destiny, 
is called upon to labour himself for the perfect- 
ing of his character. 

It is in the first of these divisions of human 
life that the writer who becomes its historian 
finds his path the most clearly traced. He can 
address himself only to the instructors who hsîve 
undertaken the direction of this age ; and hence- 
forth education, properly so called, that is to 
say, the care of which children are the object, 
becomes' the subject of his observations. But, 
were I to enter on the subject in all its extent, 
it would be far too great, both for my own 
ability, and for the design I have in view. 
Obliged, therefore, to contract my plan, my 
attention will be principally directed to the 
formation of the character. Passing over par- 
ticular modes of instruction, I shall, in the 
general ideas which I may bring forward on 
the developement of the mind, consider more 
especially the moral effect of different studies 
and occupations. 
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After having, in a preliminary chapter, pointed 
out what views the instructor should, in my 
opinion, adopt, I shall endeavour to associate 
myself with the child, and to enter into his 
feelings durmg the whole of that period in which 
he is, from unavoidable necessity, subjected to 
parental control. I shall describe, as accurately 
as I can, his moral constitution at different 
ages ; and draw from such observations the prac- 
tical results which evidendy arise from them. 

The statement of these observations and 
their consequences will generally be followed 
by the exposition of some truth which may 
seem to apply particularly to the age in ques- 
tion. And, when the changes produced by time 
bring with them corresponding changes in the 
consequences of this truth, I shall again pre- 
sent it under a new aspect. In this manner 
the same principles will be found, differently 
developed, at successive periods of education. 

As die pupil advances in years he will enter 
on the task of his own education. ' He begins 
to understand its object ; he approves of the 
means employed, and, before long, will himself 
suggest and choose them. As yet his parents 
retain all their rights over him ; but by degrees 
their power escapes from them, and their autho- 
rity, were they to enforce it, would have litde 
good effect Their influence, entirely moral in 
its nature, should be the more cautiously em- 
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ployed, as it muBt soon diminish, and as the 
time during which it can be exercised will 
suffice to give an impulse to the whole future 
life. 

It is not, however, very easy to use judiciously 
this* precious but frail relic of decaying au- 
thority. All our previous observations are 
sometimes set at nought by the sudden changes 
which take place in the character of the pupil. 
We hardly recognize him : and he knows him- 
self as litde. His ardent and volatile imagin- 
ation continually substitutes what he believes 
for what really exists ; and he lives in an at- 
mosphere of delusions, which no power has yet 
been able to dispel. He is ignorant alike of the 
scope and of the limits of his &culties ; of what 
his will can, and what it cannot perform ; he 
is, by turns, sanguine to excess, or discouraged 
in an equally unreasonable degree. 

Whilst this state of fluctuation still continues, 
and the youth is assailed on all sides by new 
passions and temptations, the hand which has 
hitherto guided him is insensibly withdrawn, 
and he is often launched alone amidst the 
rocks of the world. Such, however, is the 
influential power of the principles inculcated by 
a good education, and of the generous feelings 
which may be easily inspired at this age, that 
a young man will often not only escape these 
dangers, but even form for himself virtuous 
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resolutions, the accomplishment of which will 
occupy his whole life. 

, The remaining part of this work will afford 
a view of the successive opportunities of advan- 
cing towards perfection, which naturally present 
themselves after the pupil is grown up. Scarcely 
is the young man freed from the yoke of pater- 
nal authority before a most powerful sentiment 
obliges him again to part with at least some 
portion of his liberty, by uniting to his own des- 
tiny that of another. Hitherto.his own advantage 
has been the end of all his efforts ; the object 
of devoted attention on the part of his parents, 
he was entering into their views, as well as 
promoting his own interest, by endeavouring to 
adorn his mind with knowledge, and his soul 
with virtue. 

Nor is it without a great moral shock that 
the pivot of life can be displaced, and the close 
bonds of egotism relaxed. Such a revolution 
is reserved for the power of love ; and is, per- 
haps, only frilly accomplished by the feeling of 
parental affection ; for this it is which teaches 
man to feel that entire devotion of the soul by 
which he is led to give, without expecting any 
thing in return ; — without hoping for any plea- 
sure equal to that which he confers. At this 
epoch I shall again introduce children ; not as 
being themselves the object of education, but 
as the means of improving and elevating their 
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parents, by placing them in a situation in 
which all their interests and feelings concur to 
make them acknowledge the necessity of moral- 
ity, and of its only true source, religion. 

Then it is that existence has received its 
most complete developement ; and man, as a 
useful member of society, as a son, and also a 
father, sees the various ramifications of his duty 
extending far and wide, and animates a sphere 
of activity proportioned to the greatness of his 
faculties. Yet he soon discovers that these 
faculties are limited. Perpetual contact with 
realities dispels many of his illusions, and, 
while his influence on those around him is 
increasing, his own ardour diminishes; the 
vivacity of his impressions is deadened by. the 
constant repetition of worldly scenes, and, in 
proportion as his internal existence becomes 
less vivid, he seems to live more and more in 
his children ; it is on them that his now dis- 
enchanted imagination rests. 

But as these children grow up, they will not 
entirely realize his expectations ; they are soon 
able to do without his care, and at last entirely 
escape from him. And so it is with a thousand 
other objects of deep interest: — the esteem or 
gratitude of others; — the good that he had hoped 
to effect; — everything becomes fainter, loses its 
brightness, and is obscured in the distance. 
We see that things can go on without us, and 
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even in this life, the perfecting of his character 
becomes manifest. 

Thus it is that the complete disinterestedness, 
the unbroken serenity, the peaceful and holy 
goodness of old age, seem already to invest 
its venerable brow with the glory of immor* 
tality; and we behold the verification of those 
beautiful words of Holy Writ, "Though the 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day."* 

The constant existence of this principle of 
developement in the soul is, indeed, a strong 
proof of its immortality. Nor does the inter- 
ruption to its activity whidh takes place in old 
age, owing as it is to the decay of the material 
organs (a cause which might affect any age), 
prove any thing against the possibility of an 
eternal progress in the faculties of the soul. 

This progress requires, indeed, the concurrence 
of the will : those who do not penetrate beyond 
the exterior of things, remain for ever occupied 
with appearances only; and with them, the 
progressive education of life is altogether 
wanting. Time, far from improving, tends 
only to deteriorate their character; for there 
is a perfection of egotism as well as of elevated 
and religious feelings. Then it is that the 
heart of thé selfish man grows more and more 
callous; and even that personal happiness, to 

♦ 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
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which every thing had been made subservient, 
deserts him : he has allowed himself to become 
insensible to the most ennobling pleasures, 
and all others must inevitably pass away. 
To him, old age is, indeed, a season of desola- 
tion : to his fearful imagination, death is indeed 
death : — a greater evil, perhaps, even than 
annihilation. But here we pause — for there 
can be no pleasure in tracing such a picture. 
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Section I. 
On the Object of Education, 

The object of education should be so to train 
up a child as to render him capable of fulfilling 
the future destination of his life. But what is 
the generid destination of human life ? On the 
answer to this question the direction of all edu- 
cation must evidently depend. Nor must we 
imagine that we have determined what this di- 
rection should be, when we say that the aim of 
education is to develope the faculties; this is 
rather its business than its aim. 

No doubt the faculties are cultivated and ex- 
panded by education ; and were it our only ob- 
ject to afford our pupil the means of existing in 
this World, it would still be the business of 
education to unfold them. In savage as in 
civilised life, certain qualities are cultivated ; but 
are there not some which we would favour 
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in preference to others ? And do we not wish * 
to give some particular direction to that pro- 
gressive improvement and expansion of the 
human mind for which we are so anxious? 
As the slightest difference in the proportion of 
its constituent elements influences the nature 
of our moral constitution, it is of the highest im- 
portance to know what end we propose to our- 
selves, in order to decide on our mode of action. 

Now, the most striking and sublime charac- 
teristic of Christianity is, the having proposed 
to men something more than mere earthly feli- 
city' as their object. Christianity declares to 
us in its sacred language, that with the assist- 
ance of Heaven man may, even in this life, be- 
gin to recover the lost image of his Creator; 
and that if he fulfil the conditions proposed to 
him in the Gospel, — conditions, the fulfilment 
of which will, of itself, tend to the purification 
of his heart, — the great expiation which has 
been offered for his sins will procure for him 
eternal salvation ; that is to say, reunion with 
God in another life. 

Ideas so sublime are in harmony with their 
source. We could neither wish for more, nor 
expect less, from a divine revelation. Reason, 
experience, cool reflection, the aspirations of 
the heart, all declare to us that we must often 
renounce present happiness in order to siatisfy 
the demands of conscience; and that though 
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misery is the invariable attendant on vice, vir- 
tue is not always rewarded with prosperity in 
this world. 

We are apt to mistake the means for the 
end. The desire of happiness is one of the mo^ 
tives which urges us to the improvement of our 1 
faculties, and it thus favours our progress to- 
wards the true end of our exist ence. But the 
knowledge of one of the springs which impels 
us to action, is not the knowledge of our final 
destination. He who is ignorant of the use of a 
watch, and who examines its interior attentively, 
may, by his sagacity, comprehend its mechanism, 
may discover wherein its moving power con- 
sists, and how its action is distributed, but could 
not find out that this complicated machine is 
intended to be a measurer of time. That is the 
secret of the inventor, and can be known only 
to those who are acquainted with his intentions. 
And so neither can We determine the destin- 
ation of human life, if we consider only the ) 
mechanism of our actions. But if the result, to 
which the course of life leads us, b^ observed, 
we shall find that our supposed end — happi- 
ness — has not been attained. 

.Besides, this is considering only one of the 
many motives by which we are influenced. It 
cannot be denied that the love of what is good, 
just, or true, is also natural to man. No. being 
is so abandoned of Heaven as not to feel that 

B 2 
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he is subject to some moral obligations, and that 
he has certain duties to fulfil in this world. 
This is the true law ; that law of the soul, which 
is always admitted on cool reflection : that law, 
which, though we continually transgress, we 
cannot disown. The mere desire of happiness 
is but a physical propensity, acting upon our 
senses, and those inclinations which are under 
their dominion, as the force of gravity acts upon 
inert matter; whilst the real privilege and dis- 
tinction of man consists in his power of resisting 
such impulses. 

The contradictory results presented by the 
intricate study of the human heart can never 
be explained, if we allow of only one motive of 
action. In the physical world we meet with a 
continual opposition of forces, a continual ba- 
lancing and counterbalancing ; and why should, 
we expect to find only one principle of action | 
in the moral world ? St. Paul tells us that we^' 
have two laws within us*; and our inward 
feelings, our experience, our reason, all con- 
firm this declaration. A blind instinct, neces- 
sary perhaps to the physical order of things, 
impels us to seek after pleasure, and thus fa- 
vours the developement of bur' faculties; but we 
feel that these faculties, and life itself, are in- 
tended only to elevate us to a superior state of 

* Romans, vii. 23. ' 
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existence, and to restore degraded human na- 
ture to its original privileges. 

It may indeed be argued that a future eter- 
nal happiness is proposed to us as our great 
object by religion itself. But here we enter on 
an entirely different train of ideas. On this, 
as on many othor subjects, the sacred writers 
have made use of language and expressions 
familiar to us ; and with the more propriety in 
this instance, as all the ideas they give us of 
future reward are necessarily associated in our 
minds with that of perfect happiness. The mere 
idea of existence is of itself so delightful, that 
immortality, accompanied with an exemption 
from the troubles and evils of life, appears to 
us the height of felicity. But among the va- 
rious imperfect representations afforded us to 
direct our hopes, we never find the idea of en- 
{ joyment held out as the great object, but always 'v 
Î that of a state of greater purity and dignity. / 
' Sometimes we are told of " an incorruptible 
crown of glory *," — « an exceeding weight of 
glory 1 5" — "the inheritance of the saints in 
light." t Sometimes we are to be «partakers 
of the divine nature § ; " we are told of " new 
heavens and a new earth, where dwelleth 
righteousness || ; " &c. &c. The word glory is 

* 1 Peter, v. 4. f 2 Corinthians, iv. 17. 

X Colossians, i. 12. § 1 Peter, i. 4. 
II 1 Peter, iii. 13. 
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constantly employed : and as this word is often 
used to designate the progress of a Christian 
in holiness in this world, and as we see that the 
faithful are, even here, "changed from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord*," it 
appears that our reward is to be of the same 
nature as the means by which we 'are to obtain 
it, and that the regeneration begun in this life 
will be perfected in another. That law of our 
immortal souls, which impels us to seek after 
perfection, id thus sanctioned and confirmed 
by religion in the most energetic language. 
There is a natural instinct in the soul of man 
which leads him to the desire, the presentiment, 
of something nearer perfection. He conti- 
nually examines, retouches, and corrects, not 
only his works, but the instruments with which 
he has produced them, and the methods of 
working devised by his sagacity. Hope, never 
realized, is yet never entirely frustrated. Though 
he cannot attain perfection, he gains improve- ^ 
rtient : to be always striving after more than i y 
he can accomplish, is a part of his lot in this / - 
world. 

The great object of education should be to i 
lay hold, as soon as possible, of this tendency ; j 
to excite, to foster, and to regulate it, should 
be our most sacred task. And as a rational 
being can attain the highest degree of hap- 

* 2 Corinthians, iii. 18. 
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piness, only by following the course of his true 
destination, we should find that by inspiring 
our pupils with this desire, of continually striv-^ 
ing after perfection, we should in reality be 
fo rwarding the attainme nt of happiness itself. 

Education, then, ought to agree with our 
two-fold destination: it ought to prepare a 
child for two successive states of existence : he 
is at the same time an immortal spirit, merely 
passing through this world, and a weak creature 
sent into it only to suffer and to die. We are>. 
so constituted that our nature harmonizes with | 
both these vocations. The soul is endowed with J 
some faculties which relate only to its sojourn 
u pon ear th, and with others which carry its 

(hopes and views beyond this world. Both i 
ought to be cultivated by education. Since 
God has not thought fit to call us directly to 
Himself, but has obliged us to seek Him by the 
path of human life, it becomes the strict duty 
of an instructor to furnish his pupil with every 
thing necessary for the journey. 

But that life itself is only a journey, and that 
every period of it should be connected wivh the 
idea of advancement, are truths which should 
never be forgotten ; and which seem to me not 
sufficiently dwelt upon in the various definitions 
which have been given of education. One 
would suppose that the object was to bring 
the pupil to a certain point, rather than to 

B 4 
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give him such an impulse as would carry him 
far beyond that point And yet the most im- 
portant thing of all is to give this impulse. 
The progress already made is not of half so much ' 
consequence as the wish to make still greater 
progress ; so that we ought to be much less 
anxious as to how far a child has advanced in 
his career, than as to the energy with which he 
seems disposed to pursue it farther. 

Hence it is, that so many apparently well- 
conducted educations fail in their results; 
hence it is, that so many minds become dete- 
riorated. When there is no internal lively 
impulse, every thing decays, and dies away. 
Human nature is so constituted that we cannot 
stand still ; if we do not advance we shall fall 
back ; it requires a certain degree of strength 
to prevent our descent, and we never, perhaps, 
possess energy enough, except when we are 
endeavouring to ascend. 

According to Kant, the object of education 
ought to be, " to develope fn the individual 
all the perfection of which he is capable." 
This is an excellent definition; but as such 
a task cannot be completed in childhood, and 
requires an entire existence for its accom- 
plishment, I would suggest a slight alteration, 
and would say, that it should be the aim of 
education, " to bestow upon the pupil the wish 
and the means of attaining that perfection, of 
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which he will at some future time be suscep- 
tible.*' 

Section IL 

How the greatest Improvement is - to he made of 
the Natural and Social Inequalities of Human 
Beings, 

Few human undertakings resemble that of edu- 
cation; for the obstacle opposed by our natural 
imperfection to the accomplishment of every good 
work, is there presented to us in a double form, 
— in the teacher, and in the pupil — in the 
workman, and in the material to be worked 
upon. Our zeal and our imagination are re- . 
strained on all sides, for our business is not to 
create, but to direct; and to direct, too, that 
opening of the mind, for the appearance of 
which we often have so long to wait. Our ideas 
of perfection would require, that when the work 
of education is finished, this developement of 
the mind should be completed, and that the 
noble attributes of humanity should display 
themselves in all their brightness : but we must 
not venture to hope for this satisfaction ; for as 
social order imposes a certain limit upon whole 
classes of men, so does nature upon individuals. 

We find from an attentive observation of 
children that they are severally endowed with 
faculties varying in power, and more or less 
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susceptible of improvement. We know little of 
the different proportion, and extent, of these 
faculties, and we see much that we would wish 
otherwise ; but there is one object, of superla- 
tive importance, which should be kept in view, 
and the knowledge of which must be acquired 
from our observation of these natural gifts ; and 
this is, to discover that happy combinati on of 
Y I them which will place their unequal forces in 

r equilibrium, and enable them to fulfil the con-^ 
ditions imposed upon them by society and re- / 

^ ligion. Hence it follows that there is a speciesL 
of perfection peculiar to each individual, which / 
we should, as it were, feel beforehand ; represent- / 
ing to ourselves a particular combination of/ 
qualities, such as we have never perhaps seen, 
but of which a glimpse may be afforded us in 
some happy moments by our pupil himself. 

We can hardly doubt that man was intended 
to offer us an example of the same harmony of 
proportion, which we find in all the works of 
nature^ ; we seem to perceive this harmony still 
existing in the age of infancy, and a good edu- 
cation ought to preserve it; but experience 
shows us that this object is seldom, if ever, ac- 
complished. 

In observing the generality of mankind we 
feel that most men are not what they might 
have been: we find individuals indeed with 
great and noble qualities ; but on this very ac- 
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count we remark with the more sorrow certain 
faults forming a striking contrast with them, 
and, indeed, scarcely compatible with their 
more characteristic qualities : even in speaking 
of those whom we most admire, we often ex- 
claim, " what a pity," and this expression might 
be applied universally. 

On the other hand, on a nearer examination 
of less remarkable characters, we often find 
them not so insignificant as we had at first im- 
agined. All possess some one talent, some one 
quality, which fits them for some particular vo- 
cation ; and a sudden flash of light will at times 
display a tender or generous emotion, revealing 
to us a species of merit, or an amiable feeling, 
which might, under different circumstances, have 
been ripened and brought to maturity. 

But these sentiments are still more strength- 
ened when we reflect upon our own characters. 
Self-love whispers to us that we were intended 
for better things, but that circumstances have 
been unfavourable to us, and that our own efforts 
have been weak , and unsteady. We cherish 
this illusion the more from its being to a cer- 
tain degree true ; and we are constantly regret- 
ting an inuiginary lost superiority, a certain 
bright expansion of our faculties, for the display 
of which an occasion has never been found. 

Should the same creative hand which has dis- 
played such boundless variety throughout all its 
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productions, have stamped on every human being 
a peculiar character, this should be hallowed in ^ 
our eyeié ; and our best efforts should be di- / 
rected to find the means of most perfectly 
uniting k, unaltered in form, to the other qua- 
lities of the individual. 

^ All great talents are accompanied in a re- 
markable manner with the stamp of originality ; 
as may be observed in all those who have distin- 
guished themselves either by their virtues, or by 
the arduous undertakings which they have ac- 
complished. This originality is often seen in 
children at a very early age, presenting to our 
observation an indication of character which wej 
should .be careful to turn to advantage. It is 
the proof of a vigorous and healthy state of 
mind ; but as soon as ever there is any appear- 
ance of the/n atural d isposition/being constrained 
or impaired, we may be certain that we are fol- 
lowing a wrong plan. 

At the same time it is of the utmost import- 
ance to stop at the right point. Parents are 
often tempted to take advantage of the ruling 
passion, and are afraid of bringing down their 
child to the level of ordinary characters. But 
with children nothing is of so much consequence 
as to have their faculties and powers of mind 
wçll balanced: let this be once accomplished, 
and then we may with advantage favour any 
particular disposition. Genius itself produces 
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its finest fruit only in a well balanced mind ; 
, we need not destroy the distin guis hin g featur e^ ^ 
, but we should endeavour to make it harmonize . 
with the rest of the character. 

We are sometimes led into the same error 
from difiFerent motives. It is such a tiresome 
task to be constantly endeavouring to rouse 
those faculties which are naturally sleepy and 
dull, that we are too much disposed to work 
with such materials only as lie ready to* our 
hands. By this means one pupil becomes all me- 
mory, another all im aginatip_n ; and we prepare 
for ourselves and them a painful disappoint- 
ment. The same remark may be made with 
respect to the use of particular motives, such as 
self-love, or a morbid sensibility. It is only 
when these dispositions are already lively and 
ardent in the soul that they can prove useful 
auxiliaries in education ; and yet it is this very 
circumstance which makes it also particularly 
dangerous to excite them. By constantly ex- 
ercising the predominant faculty, and allowing 
the others to remain idle, the moral dispropor- 
tion becomes continually greater. 

It happens sometimes that the weakness of 
some one absolutely necessary facul ty in children, 
(such for instance as the power of reasoning) 
prescribes it to us as a duty to retard the pro- 
gress, and limit the exercise of the others. The 
impulse given must not be confined to any one 
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faculty, or set of faculties ; for though each is to 
be exercised separately, in order that the strength 
of each may be ascertained, they must yet all 
move forward together. Nor must we confine 
our attention to effects which are merely tran- 
sient in their nature; we must also examine 
carefully into the causes by which they have 
been produced* 

Here it may be observed that religion, which 
should be the centre and point of union of all 
the various branches of education, may be taken 
as our guide in every period, and will indicate to 
us the exact point at which the cultivation of 
any particular faculty should be checked. 

If the strength of some one faculty be out of 
proportion to the rest of the character, the child, 
pleased with the exercise of it, enjoys too keenly 
any trifling success which he thus obtains, and 
almost of necessity becomes vain and conceited. 
No longer discriminating between true and 
false excellence, his moral and religious progress, 
— the only progress which is of any real im- 
portance — ceases to interest him ; his devotional 
feelings become colder;, his sense of duty 
weaker; and the high opinion which he con- 
ceives of his own powers, leads him to look down 
on his equals with contempt. Thus, instead of 
really advancing, he is retrograding ; and his su- 
perficial attainments only serve to conceal his 
real ignorance. 
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The only certain proofs of the entire success 
of education are, the love of God, and the love 
of our neighbour — those two distinguishing 
characteristics of Christianity which, presenting 
as they do, a beautiful and harmonious develope- 
raent of our immortal nature, seem, naturally 
and justly, to have formed the chief features in 
that divine example which the Gospel has pro- 
posed to all mankind. Should these sentiments 
be prevalent in our pupil, should they grow with 
his growth, and influence his whole conduct, 
then every other faculty of his mind may be 
safely cultivated, — education need not then fear 
to strengthen every power which he possesses. 
In his hands the most energetic faculties will 
only become better instruments for executing 
higher designs; and as religion and morality' 
alone can secure to us purity of intention, so the 
cultivation of t he intelle ct alone can inspire us 
with the hope of these intentions being fulfilled. 

This applies equally to every condition of 
Ufe. No doubt in education, as in every thing 
else, some allowance must be made for the great 
diversities in the situations of men : indeed, 
were it not necessary, it would still be right 
to make this allowance ; for in all human so- 
ciety there must exist a relative standard of 
perfection for each particular class. Not only 
must the different qualities of the individual 
harmonize^wîth each other, but the individual 
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himself must harmonize with his condition in 
life. When the feelings, opinions, and tastes are 
in unison with the habitual occupations, the duties 
belonging to every situation are rendered easier, 
and its pleasures greater : it follows, therefore, 
that it is not desirable to stimulate the faculties 
to a point beyond that in which they are likely 
to be naturally and regularly exercised in real 
life. Hence arises a scale of cultivation pro- 
portioned to the different conditions of life ; but 
in the lowest classes of society, education has 
always a task to fulfil, always a certain degree 
of intelligence to cultivate.* 

In the higher ranks of life education has 
indeed a great and arduous task to perform : 
duties, always important as regards the indi- 
vidual, become more and more so, in proportion 
to the influence he has the power of exerting. 
We are commanded not only to do good, but to 
do all the good in our power. Talents must 
not be buried, nor our light hid under a bushel. 
Such are the words of the divine law; and 
little or no good can be eflected without the aid 
of an enlightened understanding. It is required 
to enable us to struggle against the temptations 
to vice, that perennid spring of misery ; and it 

* A passage relating to the duty of educating the 
lower classes has been here omitted by the translator, as 
being a subject on which there is now so little difference 
of opiaion, that it hardly needs to be advocated. 
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is required to enaUeastDeonsaleefCfTkiiidof 
distress. Flaee men in the ssnne p^^pfiof, and 
inspire tban witfallie same zed, and tliej viU be 
found to oontzibnte to the h^pineB of their fid- 
low creatures exacllj in pniportian Id the degree 
of intelligence tliej poa rog L A eertain enlaige» 
ment of mind is neoeasaij both to enaUe ns to 
influence others, and to nse oar inflnenee jodi- 
ciously. Every acqo^tion, eieir talent, ex* 
tends the sfdiere of oar power and oor nselbl- 
ness; afibrds ns the means of inflnendng a 
greater number of minds, and by Am means 
acting upon others ; and thus the inflnenee of 
one benevolent being ^reads ûur and wide^ 
carrying intelligence and instruction in its 
train. 

Sscnov UL 
lîifhienceafEdMeaiiaHonfhtSirengÛi of the WUL 

We cannot pretend to form the ebaracters ot 
human beings unless we examine into the secret 
springs which move diem to action ; and as we 
•an influence intelligent creatures only by means 
of their will, any knowledge which we can oIk 

tain on th^ best mt»<î\xrA #if g^j^jpg th'« pnworfnl 

engine must be of importance. It would indeed - 
be mere trifling to occupy ourselves with other 
objects of education, if we bad not at least re- 
flected on this, which forms the grand difficulty 
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both in life and education, and has therefore a 
paramount claim on our attention. 

The weakness and errors of our will are but 
a part of the imperfection of our nature. The 
effects of this evil may be restricted, or softened ; 
but will always be in some degree perceptible. 
Limited, however, as the power of education 
is in this respect, we do not make use of it to so 
great an extent as we might. There are three 
points which, it seems to me, ought particularly 
to be insisted on. 

1. To strengthen and elevate the will; to 
preserve, as much as possible, its high station, 
as reigning over all human desires, and finding 
in their several forces, sometimes an obstacle^ 
sometimes an auxiliary, but never a master. 

2. To give to our pupil such tastes, senti- 
ments, and habits, as will exercise a salutasy 
influence over the will ; and, even when it is 
least capable of making any efforts, will impel 
i( to a right line of conduct. 

Lastly ; since, in spite of the most watchful 
care, a remissness, an indifference, or even a 
temporary depravation of the will, must at 
times occur, it should be an essential point in 
education to open to our pupil a pure and high 
source, whence his soul may recruit its wasted 
powers, and imbibe new vigour and strength. 

When we speak of the will merely as regards 
its strength, independently of its direction, we 
call it firmness, energy, or constancy ; it consti- 
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tutes the d^iee of vital essence, the proportion 
of mond enstenoe, which each individual pos- 
sesses ; it bestows authority on his words, his 
actions, even on his silence; and renders him 
the object of an esteem, a love, and sometimes a 
fear, proportioned to our idea of the strength 
of this internal power. 

I hardly know whether or not it is in the 
powerof instructors to increase the moral energy 
of their pupils ; but it seems quite certain that 
it is very easy to diminish it ; and that this is an 
error into which we are but too apt to&Il ; indeed, 
education too often tends entirely to destroy all 
firmness of character; and consists in a system of 
means which serve only to weaken the energy 
of the will. If it be of a gentle and persuasive 
nature, it prevents the will from attaining any \ 
firmness ; and if it be severe and harsh, it bends 
' or crushes it. Its object is to form habits ; but 
it is the peculiarity of habits that they lead to 
the performance of actions, without any reference 
to the will. It makes great use of the instinct of 
imitation, the effects of which are much the 
same as those of habit ; and sometimes it even 
makes use of deceit, the most pernicious exam- 
ple of all, b.oth as regards morality, and energy 
of character. 

But it is easy to understand why parents, 
though fully acknowledging the importance of 
this quality, are sometimes unwilling to encou* 

c 2 
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rage it in their pupils : it offers a constant ol>- 
stacle to their plans of education. They wish y 
to inspire their children with feelings of industry, 
prudence, generosity, politeness ; but in order 
to do this they are continually obliged to require 
the sacrifice of their will. To diminish the energy 
of this faculty is, therefore, so convenient, that 
they do it almost involuntarily ; and, perhaps, 
would do the same even on principle; for, 
dreading, as we always must, the errors of the 
'^ill, uncertain what direction it may take, we 
scarcely dare run the risk of giving it an energy 
which may prove only an additional danger. 
Yet we ought to feel that the resources of edu- 
cation are such, that we need not be afraid of 
cultivating firmness and strength of character. 
Indeed, as there is necessarily something repress- 
ing in the authority of parents or instructors, 
as the customs of society have the same tend-» 
ency, and as the progress of civilisation has 
destroyed many of those prejudices which were 
in themselves sources of energy, it is of great 
importance that we ^ould endeavour to coun- 
terbalance these various effects, and should re- 
store to our children — the men of the next 
generation — that nerve and vital strength, the 
germ of which seems to have been planted in 
their souls by their Creator. 

But it is not by divesting ourselves of firm- 
ness that we shall succeed in cultivating it in our 
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children. If our conduct towards them be weak 
and vacillating, we add a bad example to an 
equally injurious influence; or rather to the 
absence of that influence which we ou£:ht to ex-* 
ercise.* We must submit, if we may so express 
it, to the necessity of commanding. The state 
of subjection to which man, in consequence of 
his perfectly helpless condition, is obliged to 
submit during infancy, is no less necessary to 
the formation of his moral character, than to 
the preservation of his existence ; it is the means 
which Providence has ordained for the deve- 
lopem^nt of all his faculties, including, of course, 
that of firmness ; and its object is the attainment 
of free will. All that education seeks to accom* 
plish is to render man free; and when (no 
longer led by blind instinct) he knows how t 
choose what is best for the good of his immortal 
soul, he will be trusted to his own guidance. 

We may, however, err on the other side, and 
weaken the energy of the will, by allowing it to 
be too constantly in subjection to the influence 
of that of others ; and, even in our own time, 
though education has, perhaps, been stripped of 
its ancient harsh and severe character, we have 
not entirely avoided this &ult« A gentle, and 
leven volimtary servitude enervates the soul, at 
least in as great a degree as a more stern govern- 
ment. We are apt to deceive ourselves on this 
point; because our children seem to have plea-* 
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sure in obeying us, we feel secure; because they 
are happy, we conclude they are free ; and we 
mistake their ready zeal for energy. But if the 
\ will have no determination of its own, if it only 
\ follow, however cheerfully, the impulse given to 
it, we can place no reliance on its steadiness; 
and, however eager or zealous it may appear, : 
we cannot draw any certain inference as to its 
firmness, while it continues in this state of demi- 
subjection. 

We may often remark this effect in education. 
To obtain the willing obedience of a child is cer- 
tainly a great satbfaction ; and when we have 
accomplished this point the greatest obstacles 
seem to vanish. His obedience has nothing 
servile in its nature; it is given with ease and 
pleasure ; every thing is favourable to us, and 
we make a rapid progress. But we must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by this seemingly | 
prosperous state of things. It is not by con- 
stantly acceding to the wishes of others, that we 
cultivate decision of character in ourselves ; and 
what is called à good disposition is not always 
the thing most to be desired. A child who is 
anxious to please his parents, may conquer the 
first difficulties of learning ; he may be a model 
of correct conduct as long as he continues to be 
influenced by this desire ; and yet may be found 
entirely deficient in consistency and strength 
of character, when this motive no longer exists. 
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He has not learnt — what is absolutely neces- 
sary to the formation of a strong mind — to 
propose to himself a decided object) and to 
choose, at whatever risk, the best ineans of ac- 
complishing it. A determination founded upon 
mature and unbiassed reflection, the power of 
foreseeing the inconveniences of the part we 
Ijave chosen, and the resolution to brave them, 
— these are the qualities which constitute an 
energetic and firm character. 

As children must hereafter be masters of 
their own conduct, they should be brought up 
under the discipline of two systems apparently 
opposite in their nature: one of subjection, 
that they may be taught to restrain any capri- 
cious desires; the other of liberty, that they 
may possess independence of character. Hence 
arises a difficulty which is not often considered 
in its full extent; and hence it is that we meet 
with so few decided characters, even after the 
most careful education. 

Irresolution, one of the most common marks 
le feebleness of the will, seems almost en- 
tirelv out~ortHë~rëach of our influence; we 
know of no certain rule for its cure, and 
reasoning seems of little use. Indeed, we often 
find that those who are undecided in character 
are rather inclined to reason too much : every 
object presents to them a thousand different 
sides, and every cause a thousand different. 

c 4 
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effects* What their tninds want, is that ener-« 
getic direction which gives to one single motive 
the preponderance over every other, and makes 
one single object hoped or fearçd. Must we, 
then, lead our pupil to determine at once, with- 
out any reflection, and without considering 
what will be the result of his decision ? This, 
surely, would not be reasonable ; reason, indeed^ 
advises a totally opposite conduct ; and hence it 
is, that it tends in some degree to increase this 
fault of irresolution. 

Again, as regards inconstancy of character, — 
when the will is active enough to give a tem- 
porary appearance of strength of character, 
yet has no durability, and, consequently, no 
' real firmness, — what can the instructor do ? 
He cannot revive inclinations and tastes which 
have died away; and, on the other hand, to 
persist in a line of conduct, the only motive 
for which had been a desire, or a feeling 
which no longer exists, would be so absurd, 
that it can never be laid down as a general 
rule. If, then, our object be only to conquer a 
childish obstinacy, reason may, with advantage 
and propriety, be called in to our aid; but if 
we wish to inspire our pupil with firmness of 
character, reason is of much less use. All that 
we can then do, is to take advantage of parti* 
cular circumstances as they occur; to prove 
that on the occasion in question the best plan 
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would be to persevere. But, at the same time, 
it is evident that advice founded on such rea- 
soning will not have any influence on future 
conduct. 

In order to &vour both the work of reason, 
ançl the cultivation of the best motives, education 
ought to begin by endeavouring to strengthen 
the character, — by preparing the soil in such a 
manner that every good principle may take root 
in it, and bring forth fruit. The natural vola- 
tility of children renders this somewhat diffi- 
cult ; and since, as long as there is no fixed 
principle in the mind, we are never certain of 
being able to influence them, the means of 
cultivating firmness of purpose seem wanting, 
as well as the quality itself. Yet we must not 
despair. If we do not possess motives founded 
on reason, we have a resource, less elevated in 
its nature, but often very efficacious, in the 
power of habits. Energy is sometimes a gift 
from Heaven; but it is also the result of the 
natural developement of the moral strength, pro- 
vided that there has been no obstacle to its 
progress. A child will learn to restrain his 
passions from the habit of obedience which he 
has acquired: by being accustomed to decide 
for himself whenever circumstances will allow 
of it, he will acquire decision of character, and 
his wfll, no longer merely passive^ gains vigour 
from exercise. 
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In short, the great problem to be solved, in 
the govemmeiit^ children, is the same which 
occurs in all governments; the object always 
being to combine the greatest degree of indi- 
vidual liberty with a perfect obedience to the 
laws. 

In order to obtain this end, nothing is so 
much to be avoided as commands half insisted 
on, obligations half enforced, insinuations, hints, 
silent solicitations ; by such a plan, while pre- 
tending to leave the child to himself we are really 
binding him with a thousand ties. He lives in an 
atmosphere of doubt which enfeebles his energy, 
and weakens the strength of his intentions. If 
the boundaries of freedom and .duty are de- 
stroyed, a vague uncertainty is spread over both 
his plans and his actions ; he is for ever regret- 
ting a resolution which he has not taken, and 
wishing to retrace his steps. If we would preserve 
the child now, and the man hereafter, from so 
painful a state, we must take care that on his 
entrance into life he is subjected to a just au- 
thority, while, at the same time, his will is allowed 
to act a definite part. Hence it is that public 
education, where the whole community is go- 
verned by fixed laws, and no constant watch 
kept over individuals, is most favourable to the 
formation of energy of character. 

Another question remains to be decided; 
how far strict discipline, united to great inde- 
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pendence, is consistent with gentleness of in- 
tercourse, and with habitual confidence : how 
far, especially in girls, it can be combined 
with that grace, those engaging charms, that 
delicately-shaded respect and refinement of 
manners, which are so peculiarly required in 
women. It may be that in their case this kind 
of discipline should not be so long continued : 
yet we must never forget the enervating eifect 
of any other system. But, after all, reason, 
even when assisted by observation, can only 
point out general principles, in the application 
of which innumerable modifications must always 
take place. 

I will only add, that strong minds alone are 
capable of deep feelings ; and that delicacy and 
refinement of conduct will naturally result ftom 
the full developement of the feelings of the heart 
and conscience. 

Section IV. 

Motives by which the Will is influenced. — Influence 
of Religion on the Will. 

Notwithstanding the absolute power with 
which the will seems to rule in the human 
breast, it may be guided and influenced by mo- 
tives whose direction it is inclined to follow: 
and hence education finds in such motives a 
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secondary source of energy. If they are îm-^ 
portant, if they deserve the approbation both 
of our conscience and of mankind, tlieir in- 
fluence may be lasting, and a settled habit may 
be contracted. But if we trouble ourselves 
only concerning actions in detail, if it be our 
whole object to favour or discourage these, we 
may bring forward a multitude of trifling rea- 
sons, without inculcating any gieneral principle. 
The child may indeed behave correctly, but his 
moral feelings remain untouched; and we are 
only forming, by a difierent method, an incon- 
sistent and unsteady character. 

And,, undoubtedly, the motives of children are 
what alone we ought to consider as of any im- 
portance : at that age the eflect of any action 
is of little moment; and even the best actions 
have no value but as indications of the disposi- 
tion which has prompted them, and which may 
continue to influence the conduct in after life. 
We often observe in children the best inten- 
tions, accompanied with an anxious desire to do 
their duty : the germ of such a disposition exists 
in every mind, and particular circumstances, or 
a mother's happy instinct, will often foster and 
f develope it A more exact knowledge of the 
real motives by wh ich t he will is influenced se ems 
equally necessary for educationjind for mora lity; 
ancTaspgenerally speaking, these motives are 
essentially the same in men as in children, the 
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most certain way of gaining this knowledge is 
to make our own hearts — always within reach ' 
of our observation, and always able to afford us i 
instruction— 'the objects of our close examin* 
ation. 

The importance of the motives by which 
children are influenced being so great, to in- 
spire them with right ones ought to be a 
principal object in education, and one of the 
first to which our attention should be directed. 
There are some motives which, as diflermg in 
kind, it may be useful to distinguish- Of these, 
some might perhaps more properly be named 
instincts, as they regard only the preservation of 
our physical existence : others, though to a cer« 
tain degree selfish, are yet more nearly allied to 
morality, and relate to that part, of our happi-* 
ness which depends on the opinion of our 
fellow-creatures. Such is self-love, with all it$ 
various modifications* Others, again, more ele<- 
vated in their nature, — «uch as a love of 
what is j^ust, true, or beautiful, — introduce 
the soul into those calm regions where it be-^ 
comes purer, more enlarged, and more eniight-*' 
ened; whilst others, more impetuous and tur-* 
bulent, seem to transport our existence out of 
ourseli^, to make it centre in eitternal objects, 
causing us to live, as it were, in another soul. 
Such are the tender affections, which, from their 
^rst faint appearance, as shown in the instinct 
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of sympathy) to their complete developement in 
the devotion of love, make us continually feel 
for others emotions as strong as any which can 
be excited for ourselves» Lastly, there is one 
motive which, uniting in itself all that is great 
and tender and devoted, raises the soul, not 
only above itseli^ but above this world, and 
gives it a foretaste of eternity. I need not say 
that I allude to religious feeling; which, more 
pure, more elevated, more closely connected 
with morality than any other, is alone able to 
give a favourable and lasting impulse to the 
whole of life. 

But the field which opens upon us here is far 
too extensive to be easily travelled over. De-* 
VQtional feeling, united to Christian faith, and 
drawing from the Holy Scriptures rules for both 
regulating the conduct, and restraining the 
passions, preseqts such a copious source of moral 
virtues, that it is impossible to treat of it in 
detail. I will however mention one point of 
view in which we may consider religious feeling 
as distinguished from every other; I allude to 
the means which it affords us of seeking assist- 
ance from Heaven. 

'^ Enslaved by our passions,'' says Rousseau, 
•* we are made frçe by prayer." Never was a more 
profound truth uttered, even by a mind less 
prejudiced. The same truth is acknowledged 
when we say tlîat, though unable to conquer our 
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unruly passions by open opposition, we can yet 
weaken them by prayer. 

The constant need we feel of entering into 
communion with God, of appealing to Him in 
our troubles, expressing to Him our desires, 
examining in His presence both our past conduct 
and our future plans, and beseeching from Him 
the strength necessary for our continuance in 
virell-doing, and for renouncing our sins, — all 
this may be felt by a child. The more he is 
accustomed to weigh all his motives and inten- 
tions in the presence of a perfect Being, the 
stronger will his moral feeling become, the 
more tender his conscience, and the more will 
his heart be purified by the renovating power 
of repentance and love. Such is the energetic 
impulse which may be given by education, and 
which may counteract, without destroying, the 
alternations of the will. But as these fluctu- 
ations will still recur ; as the love of God, and 
obedience to his holy laws, will not have equal 
power over the soul at all times, how can we 
guard our pupil against these lamentable vacil- 
lations? The more sensitive the conscience 
becomes, the sooner is any deviation from what 
is right perceived, and the more alarm excited 
by self-reproach. The soul, discouraged, plunged 
into despair by the dread of having offended the 
supreme Judge, and by the frequently miserable 
consequences of sin, is sometimes led into the 
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XQOSt deplorable extravagances. This we find to 
have been the case from the history of all false 
religions. Hence it becomes of the greatest 
importance that we should be able not only to 
guide and determine the will in the first in-*^, 
stance, but to raise and support it during the ! 
whole course of life. And in this consists thej 
triumph of Christianity; here its distinguishing 
characteristic is displayed in the brightest light. 
Its pervading spirit is one of sympathy with 
our misery, and assistance against the greatest 
of all evils — sin ; the morality which it incul- 
cates, more strict and severe than any other 
before the commission 'of sin, is yet merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. la 
this respect how widely different from the writ- 
ings of mere moral philosophers, which are 
always tinged with a certain degree of harsh- 
ness ! Like the laws of that human society, 
whose interests they advocate, they grant no 
pardon to the guilty, and hardly ever believe 
in repentance. Deriving all faults from some 
original wrong impulse, and attaching far too 
much limportance to first impressions, they are 
inclined to consider man as ^' a mere bundle of 
habits." 

But surely man is much more than this : he 
contains within himself a principle of life — a 
regenerating principle, though one which would 
remain inactive without the aid of Christianity ; 
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for hope is the mainspring which brings this 
principle into action, and Christianity alone can 
at all times revive hope in the soul ; Christianity 
alone aifords it both to the guilty and the dy- 
ing ; Christianity takes man as it finds him, 
innocent or guilty, young or old, honoured or 
despised ; always comforting and supporting 
him, and offering him motives for repentance 
and amendment. The spirit of Christianity 
is able both to form habits, and to break them ; 
to counteract, or to avail itself of, the influence 
of time ; and hence it is that it possesses such 
an invaluable and peculiar advantage in the 
regulation of the whole life. 

The instructor stands in the same relation 
to the pupil, that the Creator does to man; 
he desires his present and future welfare, and 
he studies as much as possible the purposes of 
God, in order that his own views may harmo- 
nize with them. In tracing the course of the 
instructor's reflections, we shall be giving a short 
recapitulation of the principles already laid 
down. 

Sanctioned both by the authority of Christi- 
anity and by his own conscience, he determines 
that happiness is not our only object in this life ; 
and that in following that law which would 
impel us to make it our great aim, we obey only 
a blind instinct, a mere bodily impulse, which 
influences us before thewill is roused into action. 

VOL. I. D 
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But it is the task of education to render the 
spiritual law, — that law which urges our moral 
feelings, and all our intellectual acuities to be 
severally and continually striving after perfec* 
tion, — predominant in the souL 

At the same time, the extent of the plan 
which the instructor proposes to himself must 
depend on the possibility of its being executed. 
Should he succeed in forming the best possible 
combination from the unequal faculties of his 
pupil, the result, however deficient it may be in 
brilliancy, will present harmony and originality 
of form,, based on real goodness. But in order 
to accomplish this, any partial progress which 
might be disadvantageous to the moral and reli- 
gious developementof the soul, must be arrested, 
or the order and consistency of the character 
will be destroyed. On the other hand, when 
there is nothing unfavourable either in the 
character or external circumstances, the views 
of education may be much more extensive ; and 
it may favour the growth of every faculty, with 
the full security of their taking the right di- 
rection. ' 
Can the instructor, however ,hope for success in 
/ any of his plans, without the concurring assist- 
ance of the pupil ? How must he act in order 
to form and direct the will ; a faculty so irre- 
gular in its action, and apparently so little 
amenable to any law ? Without fiilly under- 
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Standing its nature, he observes that it is gene- 
rally deficient in strength ; incapable of accom* 
{^sfaing its noblest task -^ that of ruling over 
the wishes of the heart, -*-* it submits at present 
to external influence. Hence arises Ûxe neces- 
sity of two o^)osite modes of treatmatit : for in 
order to aocuslcmi children to restrain their 
passions, they must be subjected to an exact 
-discipline; and at the same time thqr must be 
allowed in some degree to act ind^endendy, or 
they will never acquire decision of character. 
Yet this discipline and this liberty may exist 
together, provided their respective limits be 
well defined. 

But the will must not only be strengthened, 
but directed. How are these two objects to be 
attained? Is the aid of reason sufficient for 
diis purpose ? In the examination of this ques- 
tion, the instructor perceives that reason acts 
only by the instrumentality of such inclinations 
as are already formed ; that it regulates move- 
ments, but does not cause them; and conse- 
quently that it becomes necessary to cultivate 
in children those disinterested feeliugs which 
alone will be able to counteract the energy of 
their selfi^ instincts. During the course of 
a too exclusively intellectual education, the 
heart remains unexercised ; and thus self-love 
is cherished, and the passions are left unre-* 
strained. 

D 2 
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Here, then, the valae and importance of re- 
ligion is felt. If we wish to bestow energy on 
the will, we have in religious feeling a powerful 
and universal motive, deeply rooted in our na- 
ture, and tending more than any other to what 
is good ; and if we wish to moderate the wiU, 
the morality of Christianity is more pure, more 
strict, and better suited to the wants of human 
beings, than any philosophy. The whole sys- 
tem of our duties might be easily conceived by 
the intellect, without our feeling any wish to 
apply the results to ourselves. But what par- 
ticularly distinguishes religion, and displays 
its divine energy, is the power it possesses of 
purifying and regenerating the heart The 
only source of hope which can revive the soul, 
sinking beneath the weight of its sins, is the 
pardon on which it is taught by faith to rely ; 
a pardon applicable to all ; for a tender con- 
science will always find some subject of self- 
r^roach. 

Whatever path, then, the instructor may fol- 
low, he must continually return to that point 
to which every path leads: — God, the first 
/ cause of every thing, is the object towards which 
; an education, embracing every thing relating to 
/ man, must ever be directed. But, thou^ a 
I future life is the ultimate object of education, it 
has another and nearer object, in the right con- 
duct of the present life. The pupil is taught 
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not only to know the world, but to admire it, 
he is taught that every thing great or good 
which it contains is of divine origin. Innocent 
pleasures, knowledge, the general enlargement 
of the Acuities, are all allowed and encouraged 
by his education ; while, at the same time, a 
dangerous degree of enthusiasm, particularly 
unnatural in children, is repressed. In short, 
it seems to be the part of education to sanctify 
human life; and to discover and bring into 
action those heavenly agencies which are spread 
abroad in this terrestrial world by its divine 
Creator. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVINO THE ART OF 

EDUCATION. 

It has been asserted by a celebrated philo- 
sopher, that we are not naturally endowed with 
any instinct of which we can make use as a 
guide in education ; but that it is an art, which 
must be carefully studied. And this is no 
doubt perfectly true. While all other animals 
constantly bring up their young in the same 
manner, man follows no invariable rule. How 
many different customs may be observed among 
savage nations ! Some, as soon as their chil- 
dren are bom, plunge them into cold water ; 
some flatten their heads between two boards ; 
others leave them in cradles, suspended to the 
branches of trees ; and some, again, swathe up 
their limbs in tight bandages. Even a mother's 
afiection, the most universal of all feelings, has 
allowed such barbarous customs to be intro- 
duced ; and even her love has not been enlight- 
ened enough entirely to abolish them. 

Civilised people have felt and reflected more 
on the subject; and amongst them, therefore. 
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we find but little remains of such revolting 
customs. Yet they have not been able to fix 
on any determined prin ciples of education* 
Towards the middle of the last century much 
attention was bestowed on the subject; its 
extreme importance was acknowledged; the 
greatest talents and the most eloquent writers 
were employed in its cause : yet the more they 
reflected and reasoned on the subject, the less 
do they seem to have understood it What, then, 
is the great desideratum in this important art? 
That, to which we seldom have recourse so soon 
as we ought — experience. We want such nu- 
merous and minute observations as can alone 
afford a solid foundation for our reasoning. 

In the valuable work on this subject, by Miss 
Edgeworth and her father, (where all that is 
treated of, makes us only the more regret what 
is omitted), they have observed that education 
is an experimental science : yet, even they have 
published the result of their observations, in- 
stead of the observations themselves. But every 
one knows how many different conclusions may 
be drawn from the same facts; and that in 
writing on any science, it is not enough to 
mention results ; the circumstances which have 
led to those results should also be stated. And 
the experience of a single femily, highly gifted 
as that family may have been, is far from being 
sufficient for the end we have in view. 

D 4 
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It is astonishing, that while in every other 
science requiring observation, such admirable 
perseverance has been displayed, no regular 
an d methodical a ttention has ever been paid to 
the observation of jnfimcy. How many, armed 
with telescopes, will watch night and day in 
order to prove the correctness of an astrono- 
mical prediction ! How many keep an exact 
register of the state of the atmosphere, the wind, 
heat, or rain ! How inde&tigable are our an- 
notators ! And yet, amongst all these philoso*- 
' phers, there is not one father who has taken the 
trouble carefully to note down the progress of 
his own child ! 

Even with regard to the physical part of 
education, which might be supposed to come 
more immediately under the consideration of 
the learned, how much uncertainty still pre-* 
vails ! Some customs, evidently pernicious, 
have indeed been abandoned: the first step has 
thus been taken : we know better than our pre- 
decessors what should be avoided ; but are we 
more sure what plan we ought to pursue? 
Many questions still remain which can be an- 
swered only by experience. We are still igno- 
rant whether it is right or wrong to make 
children submit to the dominion of physical 
habits — whether we should, in spite of their 
continued crying, persevere in subjecting them 
to some particular treatment: such, for instance, 
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as the use of the cold bath ; or whether the con- 
stant distress of the child should be a warning 
to us to desist. Whether we should choose for 
them a certain fixed diet, or whether they should 
be early accustomed to a variety of food. Whe- 
ther we should endeavour to preserve them 
from particular hardships and inconveniences, 
or, on the contrary, should try to strengthen 
their constitutions by obliging them to brave 
such hardships. These, and many other ques- 
tions, will naturally arise in the mind of a young 
mother, anxious as to the best way of securing 
the health of her child ; but she generally finds 
it easier tolaythem aside than to answer them: 
and thus do successive generations hand down 
to one another their difficulties instead of their 
experience. 

As we approach the moral part of education, 
we begin to treadjupon still more doubtful and 
uncertain ground. Yet what an inexhaustible 
fund of knowledge would be obtained by aii^ 
attentive and judicious study of young chil^' 
dren ; and how much light might be thrown' 
on many most important questions by a series 
of careful observations ! / What curious dis- 
coveries would these little creatures afford, on 
the existence of instinct in man ; on the form- 
ation of language ; in short, on the whole 
history of the human mind ! We must, no doubt, 
be careful not to form general conclusions 
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hastily, or from isolated examples: but as 
every one knows, that by sufficiently multiplying 
observations, accidental difierences disappear, 
and the peculiar qualities of the individual are 
lost in the general attributes of the species, 
/e3^rience, on a lar ge scale , would be o ne of 
[ the most effiçacipys.mesns of instruction. 

But though we are not fortunate enough to 
possess, relative to education, a series of facti^ 
systematically observed and arranged, still, from 
the great mass of information which has been 
collected on the subject, many valuable hints 
might be obtained. It is probable, too, that 
if we were better acquainted with the various 
modes in which dijBerent nations bring up their 
children, we might be able, in some measure, to 
account for the diversity of national character ; 
and that the effects which are justly attributed 
to the difference of climate and race, would 
appear of little importance when compared with 
, those which depend on education. The great 
€vil is, that we are constantly told of the methods 
employed, but are left in ignorance as to their 
results ; we are told what has been done, but not 
whether it has succeeded ; nor do we know what 
the children, thus systematically educated, be- 
<;ame, when engaged in active life as men. 

Is it then probable that education can ever 
be raised to the rank of a science, and that 
when we have examined and methodically ar« 
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r anged j Jl ^e &cti3 which we can obtain re- 
specting children, we shall be able to arrive at 
some determined results? We cannot answiar 
this question ; but we may, at any rate, hope P 
dmt our difficulties and uncertainty will be , 
greatiy lessened. PriocEte education must ever 
remain a mere art ; that is to say, a collection ^ 
of means, to be used according to the skill and 
judgment of individuals. The practice of this 
art can never be taught by books ; and its most 
powerful weapons will alwa}rs consist in the in- 
fluence which man exercises over man ; and in 
the power he possesses of making himself loved 
and obeyed, and of gaining an ascendency over 
the minds of his fellow-creatures. But even an 
art must have some fixed4)rinciples ; and public 
education may become sometiiing much more 
certain than an art. Here there is more room' 
for ' methodical arrangement: individual dif- 
ferences disappear in the general mass, and the 
working of the machine does not depend en- 
tirely either on the pupil upon whom it acts, or 
on the master who regulates its movements. 
Many more experiments, however, must be 
made, before such an important instrument is 
brought to perfection. 

We have then two different subjects for our 
observation ; private and public education. In 
the former, children must be studied individually 
and separately ; in the latter, collected together 
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in such numbers as to exercise a mutual influ- 
ence on each other ; so that, by a kind of moral 
fermentation, the constituent parts of their se- 
veral dispositions are combined in a new and 
peculiar manner in each individual. 

The study of every single child must begin 
from its very birth, and on that account a mo- 
ther only can carry it on successMly. She is 
particularly fitted for this duty, both by her 
position with regard to her child, and by the 
peculiar qualities of her sex ; for without that 
pliability of disposition, which is one of the 
characteristics of a woman's nature, she could 
not follow these little beings in their perpetual 
variations of disposition. Such a study cannot 
be completed in a single examination : we can 
never perfectly understand these young crea- 
tures, unless we possess that versatility of ima- 
gination which will enable us to embody ourselves 
in them, — to be at the same time ourselves 
and another. Above all, if we would perfectly 
know and comprehend- them, we must love 
them ; the heart has more to do with this know- 
ledge than the head. Yet we must not be con- 
tent with merely following the course of their 
feelings, and living, as it were, in them ; for 
then every impression would be easily eiSaced : 
by constantly sympathising with them, we should 
become as inconstsuit and trifling as they are. 
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and the prescribed task of studying them would 
be forgotten. 

But in order that this task may be properly 
fulfilled, I would eamesdy exhort all young 
mothers to keep a journal in which the gradual 
progress and unfolding of their children's minds 
may be regularly noted down. Even if they 
have no general views in so doing, they will 
derive much advantage from it; their ideas 
will become more collected, their plans more 
determined, and they will acquire a habit of 
thoroughly examining and endeavouring to 
understand whatever occurs to excite their at- 
tention. 

In a very valuable work by M. Guizot, Les 
Annales d^Educations there are some passages 
which afiPord us an excellent specimen of the art 
of observing children, and of tracing their ac- 
tions to their tnie causes; they are given in the ^ 
form of a journal, and we obtain from them the 
result of many important and useful observa- 
tions.* The talent displayed in them is even 
more than necessary for the purpose ; but in 
order to make it exactly what it should be, some 
improvement might be made in the form» I 

* Most of these observations have been republished in 
the Lettres sur r Education Domestique, an excellent work 
by Madame Guizot, which obtained the prize awarded by 
the Académie Françaisç. — Note by the Author. 
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would bave it a true journal, in which an aoeount 
should be kept of every successive step made by 
the child ; where every vicissitude in its health, 
whether mental or physical, should be registered, 
and where the measure of the child, in every 
jneaning of the word, as taken at different pe- 
riods of his age, should be noted down. Words, 
ideas,knowledge,feeling8,—*every thing, in short, 
which is either naturally unfolded in the mind, 
or acquired by education, — should be here 
recorded; together with jthe first appear- 
ance of every endowment and every defect ; the 
original source of which would thus be open to 
our consideration. And as we cannot describe 
a child without relating his history, such a 
journal would be enlivened by the little incidents 
of each day, and the joys and sorrows peculiar 
to his age ; nor would it be long before the task 
of keeping it would become to the mother the 
most interesting of employments. She would 
feel that she was securing to herself for the fu- 
ture the recollection of this most fascinating 
age : and how delightful would it be, thus to 
fix the fiigitive image of infancy, to prolong 
to an indefinite period the happiness of behold- 
ing its charms, and to have the power of reviving 
at any time a representation of these much-loved 
objects, which, even supposing their lives to be 
spared, must be lost to us in their character of 
children I 
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But how much greater and more hnportant 
would such a work become, if undertaken by . 
the heads of any of our public seminaries; for v 
they alone have the opportunity of seeing chil- 
dren collectively, and judging of their general 
characteristics. By a regular examination of 
the effect of their methods, a continual princi- 
ple of improvement would be afforded ; and the 
action of such a principle is necessary in all 
such institutions ; not only to counteract that 
spirit of indolence which would lead both master 
and scholars to pass over real difficulties, and 
content themselves with the appearance of hav- 
ing conquered them ; but to keep the pupils up 
to the level of that rapid progress and diffusion 
of knowledge which requires a proportional 
improvement in every branch of instruction. 
And when, on the comparison of different ex- 
periments, particular methods are decidedly 
abandoned, we may hope that others, giving an 
entirely new character to education, will be 
suggested. 

Numerous as are the establishments for edu- 
cation in Europe, all of them, till very lately, 
had been formed so much on the same plan, 
that it was difficult to make any comparison as 
to their merits, except such as arose from the 
comparative ability of their different masters ; 
and by this, of course, no light was thrown on the 
general subjects But when institutions founded 
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on entirely new principles, such as those of 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Père Girard, in 
Switzerland, and Hazlewopd school, in Eng- 
land*, become more common, some progress 
will be made towards solving tlie more import- 
ant questions in education. We shall then 
learn, for example, whether the use of emu- 
lation, the moral influence of which is so 
justly dreaded by many conscientious parents, 
is absolutely necessary for the complete deve- 
lopement of the powers of the mind. We shall 
learn whether it may not be possible to take 
advantage of the happy effect of example, 
without fostering the dangerous spirit of ri- 
valry. And we may, perhaps, also learn to 
pay more attention to the culture of the feelings 
and the understanding. The success of the 
plan of mutual instruction gives some idea of 
what may yet be discovered, or improved, in the 
art of teaching ; and much light has been thrown 
on a more important branch of education — the 

j formation of the character — ^by the infant schools 
which have been recently established. When 
we see in one of these schools above a hundred 
children, from two to six years old, acquiring 
habits of order and regularity, receiving the 

; first elements of instruction, and pursuing their 



* To this many others in England might now be 
added. — Trantlator, 
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lessons, or their amusements, without a tear, 
an angry tone, or a quarrel, constantly happy 
and cheerful, we cannot but feel astonished at 
the extraordinary eiSect produced by such simple 
means ; and wonder how it has happened that 
ages should have elapsed before recourse was 
had to such methods. 

It must, however, be allowed, that it will al- 
ways be di£Bcult to draw an exact comparison 
between different modes of education. In order 
to accomplish this, it would be necessary, not 
only that those who devote themselves to the 
subject should submit their attempts to a re- 
gular examination, the result of which should 
be made public ; but also that they should watch 
over the conduct of their pupils after their 
education is finished, and dius judge of its 
success by their future life. Such investiga- 
tions are necessarily of so delicate a nature, and, 
in order to be conclusive, must be so numerous, 
that it is hardly to be expected that a sufficient 
number of persons would ever be found, willing 
and able to undertake them. 

Yet what can escape the investigating spirit 
of this age ? And when we hear of so many noble 
undertakings in favour of religion and humanity, 
may we not hope that some association will be 
formed for solving, by a series of facts, the great 
problems relating to education ? A more im- 
portant subject can never be presented to the 

VOL. I. E 
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consideration of mankind ; for in nothing do 
we find the power of one mind over another 
— of the present over the future — so con- 
spicuously exhibited as in the influence of edu« 
cation. 

Amongst the various obstacles to the progress 
of education, there is one which proceeds from 
a scruple that we cannot but respect. Pa- 
1 rents fear to run the risk of trying any new 
experiment; and feel as if it were their duty to 
persevere in that plan which has always been 
supposed to be the best But it should be 
remembered, that these suppositions are not 
without risk of error ; and the important thing 
is, not what is supposed to be, but what really 
is, the best No doubt there are some experi- 
ments so hazardous that we must not allow our- 
selves to venture on them. But, having put 
aside all that can reasonably inspire us with 
distrust, we must then fearlessly and directly 
seek after the truth. 

By thus referring to the experience of futu- 
rity, I acknowledge how little dependence I have 
on my own ; limited indeed and imperfect as it 
is, I scarcely dare venture to bring it forward. 
But if I cannot produce many facts, I may, at 
all events, have the merit of raising doubts ; I 
may point out uncertainties, and propose diffi- 
culties. In the present state of our knowledge 
on this subject, perhaps the most useful work on 
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education would be a series of explanatory ques- 
tions, to which answers might be furnished, 
within the next fiAy years, by those enlightened 
minds who devote their attention to this most 
important subject. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BIRTH, AMD FIRST WORDS. 

Birth and death, notwithstanding their daily 
occurrence in the course of nature, are two 
events which never fail to excite our wonder. 
The arrival and the departure of a human being 
speak to us of two unknown worlds, to which 
they seem to approximate our own. Yet the 
interest which we take in these two events is 
very different. We associate ourselves closely 
with the dying ; we suffer with them ; we trem- 
ble with them ; feeling that the time will soon 
come when we must submit to the same fate ; 
but the new-born infant is, as it were, a stranger 
to us. The sight of it may affect us with emo- 
tion, but we do not sympathize with it as with 
the dying. The time when we bore some 
resemblance to it is long since passed away, 
and has ceased to interest us. What does not 
affect us either with hopes or fears for ourselves, 
seems to us of trifling importance. 

It has often been remarked, that suffering 
introduces a man into the world, and accom- 
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panies him out of it. What a crowd of tumul- 
tuous hnpressions must rush on a sensitive being 
at its first entrance into life I The air, like a 
r^id torrent, forces itself into the lungs of the 
infant, and excites them to action; the light, 
piercing through t;^e transparent veil which 
covers the eyes, dazzles its sight ; and though 
some have thought that a new-bom child does 
not hear, we can hardly imagine that it is deaf to 
its own cries. The mysterious moment of birth, 
which plunges the soul into the whirlpool of 
life, overwhelms the infant with suffering and 
confusion. But a kind of quiet stupor, or a peace- 
fill slumber, very soon rescues it from impres- 
sions, as yet too painful for its weak organs. 

Some time elapses before the mind begins to 
know, or comprehend any thing. All the move- 
ments of an infant are what may be called con- 
vulsive and involuntary ; every thing depends 
on its internal sensations. One action alone 
seems to have an object, that of turning its 
mouth as if to seek for food, and sucking what 
is offered to it ; no other proof of instinct can 
yet be observed. In about a week after birth, 
however, we remark that its eyes follow the light ; 
it begins to see ; and it certainly hears now, 
for sudden noises make it start ; still, however, 
it exists in a solitary state, and enters into no 
connection with the world in which it lives ; yet, 
from this period, I am not disposed to consider 
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the infant so destitute of instinct as it is gene- 
rally imagined; many of its actions cannot 
be explained by referring tbem to sensation 
or experience. Such are, for instance, the 
proofs which it begins to give of the first dawn- 
ings of its affections. At six weeks old, the 
child is yet a stranger in this world; nothing 
exists distinctly in its mind; it has not yet 
found out that the objects which it sees are 
the same as those which it touches; and 
whatever impression these objects may have 
made on its senses, it makes no effort either to 
obtain or to avoid them. But even now^ though 
its senses are fer from being fiilly developed, it 
is interested by the human face ; and before 
its attention can be attracted by any material 
object, it is excited by sympathy. A look of 
affection — a caressing tone — will win a smile 
from its lips ; gentle emotions evidently animate 
the little creature, and we recognise with delight 
the expression of these emotions on its coun- 
tenance. 

But how, then, has the infant learnt that such 
an expression of countenance indicates affection? 
Knowing nothing of the expression of its own 
face, how could it imitate that of another, unless 
a corresponding feeling had imprinted the same 
character on its features ? We cannot account 
for this by referring it to the senses. The person 
leaning over its cradle may not be its nurse ; she 
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may perhaps bare disturbed it, or evei^ made it 
submit to some troublesome, though necessary, 
arrangements ; bat this is of no consequence : 
she has smiled upon it, — the little creature has 
felt that it is loved, ^d loves again in return. 

Is not this to be referred to instinct? Does 
it not spring from the same cause, though pro- 
ducing an opposite effect, as that inexplicable 
presentiment, which makes the frightened hen 
fly at the si^t of a scarcely visible dark speck 
in the sky ? She has never seen a hawk, yet fore- 
sees cruelty and murder ; and the in&nt, though 
unable to distinguish and understand, from a si- 
milar instinct, foresees kindness and love. 

We are sometimes astonished by the slow 
progress at first made by the young of our own 
species, because we are accustomed to compare 
it with that made by the young of other animals. 
But if we do not allow that an infant is in any 
d^ree guided bj' instinct, our astonishment 
ought rather to be excited by the rapidity of its 
progress. When we recollect that six months 
elapsed before the young man who had been born 
blind, and was couched by Cheselden, could 
guide himself, after he was restored to sight ; and 
that even after that time he was continually mak- 
ing mistakes ; and when we recollect, too, that 
he was assisted by the other four senses, and 
the analogy existing amongst them; and directed 
by a reason already matured, and by friends 
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^ho instructed him how to use his newly acquired 
organ — can we doubt that a new-born child 
must receive some peculiar assistance by which 
it is enabled to enter on the exercise of its senses? 
The infant is comparatively farther advanced 
than the blind youth. Though ignorant that it 
has an apprenticeship to serve, in order to learn 
how the organs with which it is endowed are to 
be used, it does in fact serve this apprenticeship 
to all the five senses at the same time. As we 
know that it is by means of feeling that we 
rectify the errors of our vision, the young man 
was, no doubt, taught that he might recog- 
nise the forms of every thing he saw by touch- 
ing them ; but, with the infant, such an exercise 
must be the work of chance ; and cannot occur 
at all, till it has begun to attempt to reach and 
touch things ; which it seldom does before the 
fifth or sixth month. Yet very soon after this 
time, at about eight or nine months old, it has 
become so skilful in this respect, that it is hardly 
ever deceived as to the distance of objects within 
its reach. And how many and how various must 
the ideas be, which it has acquired in this time ; 
even before it is able, by the help of language, 
to enrich itself with those of others ! And how 
wonderful is the facility with which it afterwards 
renders itself master of this help ! A person of 
the lower orders (whose vocabulary is often not 
much more copious than that of a child of three 
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years old), if he were removed to a foreign 
country, would employ at least as long a time 
in mastering a new language; and yet, what 
great advantages would he possess in a thousand 
respects over the in&nt ! He is already fami- 
liar with common objects; he knows the pur- 
poses of language, and the general structure of 
it, and has a desire to learn; while the infant 
has no wish or thoughts on the subject. 

If then the child, during its apprenticeship, 
makes as much progress in acquiring the use 
of all his faculties, as a man does in gaining 
that of one, may we not conclude that there 
exists in his favour a special dispensation? 
that is to say, that he possesses an unknown 
source of knowledge ; or, in fact, what is called 
instinct. 

We think and speak too much of experience; 
it accounts, indeed, for some eiFects, butnot forall. 
Its influence is no doubt one which is continually 
increasing ; but in early infancy it is chiefly 
remarkable for its slowness and uncertainty; 
and, in such things as come under its province, 
we see children continually repeating the same 
trials and the same errors. They must have 
seen a hundred times that, in order to make an 
object stand up, it must be placed on its end ; 
yet they almost always lay it on its side. And 
they will go on for months spilling water out 
of a cup, before they learn that, in order to 
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avoid this, the cup must be held horizQUtally. It 
is seldom that any association of idejas is formed 
in their minds, imless their feelings are excited; 
on any subject which does not interest their 
childish passions, experience is of little use to 
them. 

Five or six months pass away before the in- 
&Qt has any idea of using his hands; . Their 
destination is as yet unknown to him» and the 
tardiness with which the discovery is made, 
proves that it is the slow result of experience. 
Long before diis time he looks at objects, and 
shows an interest in people ; and thus appears 
to have received more immediately the use of 
the organ of sight But we may easily observe 
the progress of expérience in the manner in 
which he learns to use the sense of feeling. 
This has, indeed, for some time been exercised 
involuntarily, but it is long in being subjected 
to the will ; it must be roused into action by the 
sight; and the two senses are afterwards of 
mutual assistance to each other. 

Let us consider how this is accomplished. 
As soon as an infant is able to observe af all, he 
begins to feel amusement. At first his smiles 
are excited only by the faces around him ; but 
in a litde while he begins to appear pleased with 
every thing which attracts his sight. The 
pleasure of looking at any thing bright and 
shining excites his feelings ; he flutters in his 
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nnrae's aiiii% stretches oat his hands, and often 
accidentally toodies the olgect of his attention. 
This occasions an imexpeded sensation; he is 
astonished to meet with an obstacle wfaidi ar- 
lests his moFements; bot^ after finding fer some 
tîme that die reennrenoe of the same cause al- 
ways produces die same effect, he learns to 
foresee the consequence of his own motions. 
Then he begins to stretch out his little hands 
intentionaUy; though, as he is not yet able to 
calculate distances, it is still a chance whether 
he reaches the desired object. By constant 
practice he becomes indeed more skilful ; but 
it is seldom that an infimt is able to touch any 
object with certainty before he is seven or eight 
months old. 

When the sensations cease to be unassociated,\ 
when the senses of sight and touch concur in j 
giving to the infant the idea of an object^ he 
begins to assign most of his impressions to thefa: 
true causes, and may then be said to have stept 
over the threshold of life. The external world 
appears under its real form, and his progress in 
intelligence becomes more and more rapid ; he 
has already made his first attempts in a language 
which it would be interesting to study. 

At six weeks old, when smiles and tears make 
their appearance, we may often hear an infant 
utter a gentle murmuring sound. It is the ex- 
pression of satisfaction — of a placid state of 
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comfort. By degrees these sounds become more 
varied ; they seem to be an exercise of the voice ; 
a sort of purring noise with which the infant 
amuses himself — perhaps a confused imitation 
of the sounds he hears around him. Not yet 
able to distinguish inanimate from living objects, 
these soft murmurs are sometimes addressed 
to a bright metal button ; sometimes to a mir- 
ror lighted up by the rays of the sun ; he seems 
to tell them how beautiful they are, and how 
much pleasure they aiford to his newly awakened 
sight; sometimes he utters shrill, but joyful 
screams, as if to attract their attention. Still, 
however, there is no real language ; at least if 
we understand by language a means, voluntarily ^ 
employed, of exercising influence. The infant 
asks for nothing, calls for no one, and expects 
no effect to be produced by his tones. 

Cries are the true language of infancy. At first 
they are uttered instinctively, in obedience to 
that law of nature, which impels us to pour out 
our sorrows in this manner. But when these I 
sorrows have been often relieved, and this ex- \ 
pression of them has become associated in the J 
mind of the infant with the idea of that relief, 
it th^n becomes a real language. In the same 
manner have his animated gestures, and the ac- 
tion of stretching himself towards the object of 
his wishes, been at first involuntary, and after- 
wards become intentional ; the transition from 
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one of these states to the other would be an 
interesting subject for observation. 

The first words of children are, however, quite 
a different thing : while pronouncing them they 
are amusing themselves by the exercise of a 
particular faculty, that of attaching a vocal sign 
to an object; and they do this without being 
excited by any desire or any passion. If they 
see a dog, they directly call out its name (at 
least as near an attempt at it as they are able 
to articulate) ; but they do it merely for amuse- 
ment, without any other motive, and without 
any feelings either of hope or fear. Were they 
afraid of the dog, they would scream out; did they 
want to see it nearer, they would stretch them- 
selves towards it, and utter tones of impatience. 
But it is only in a state of tranquillity that 
they pronounce its name ; the moment they are 
excited by any emotion, they leave off using 
words, which are to them à new and superfluous 
acquisition, and return to their true language — 
cries and gesticulations. Words are to them at 
present an instrument of which they have still 
to learn the true u^. 

I. When nearly a year old, children begin to ven- 
ture on their first tottering steps, and to lisp 
their first brokea words. Dependent on all 
around for assistance, they possess, in a less de- 
gree than any other animal of the same age, the 
means of providing for their own safety ; and 
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yet they already display the two great preroga- 
tives of their nature, by which they will here- 
after be raised &r above all these animals. One 
of these — thefiuailty to which I have just alluded, ^' 
of disdnguidiing objects by conventional signs — 
has often been noticed ; but the other, which 
displays itsdf much sooner, and seems to me well 
worthy of observation, has not often been re- 
marked. I refer to that disposition to interest n 
themselve»in a multitude of objects entirely un- i 
connected with any instinct of self-preservation, 
which is so often maniGssted by very young 
children. A child of six m(mths old no longer 
lives entirely concentrated in himself: hk 
young existence already diffuses itsdf around; 
his mind already begins to form those extended 
relations which will, at no very distant period, 
place the material world under hisdominion; and 
to throw out those lines which will finally bring 
every thing within his reach. The most intel- , 
/ ligent of the brute ci*eation possess at best but 
, a very confined range of interests ; every thing 
is indifferent to them which has no connection 
with either their safety or their subsistence ; they 
like, but they do not admire ; they have no curi- 
osity. Châdren,on the contrary, find amusement 
in everything; they have already pleasureswhich, 
as they are not merely animal in their nature, 
may be tenned disinterested. Beauty already 
exists for them: their eyes, spari^ling with admir- 
ation, proclaim its presence; and though not 
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yet able to distiognish what is hurtful from what 
is useful, their little voiees burst forth in ex« 
clamations of praise. 

We may aho observe that children derive 
great enjoyment from the sense of hearing: al* 
,most any noise pleases them, but music parti- 
I cularly delists thenu It is not improbable that, 
'by placing them frequently under the influence 
of harmonious sounds, we might spare ourselves 
much of that trouUe which we so often labb- 
riously take at a later age in order to improve 
their taste for music. This mucli at least is 
certain, that in families where music is habitually 
cultivated, new pupils are trained with the 
greatest facility. We may even presume that 
the striking differences which are observed in the 
musical talents of n^hbouring nations (as for 
instance in the inhabitants of the two opposite 
banks of the Rhine), are only the consequences 
, of early impressions. Singing — that powerful 
I resource in soothing the pains and griefs of 
I infancy — might thus be made the means of 
fostering the germ of a charming talent; one 
which we are too apt to. consider merely as an 
art, without properly appreciatmg its moral in- 
fluence, of which the ancients seem to have 
been so justly aware. 

The intellectual education of an infant can 

at first consist only in a preparation for the fu- 

1 ture exercise of the reason. Here the great 
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art is, to excite such an interest as may fix in 
the mind perceptions naturally transitory and 
fugitive; and to collect, and engrave on the 
memory, facts which may hereafter furnish 
points of comparison for the judgment. But 
facts cannot be impressed on the memory unless 
attention is given to them : the want of this at- 
I tention, and the uncertainty thence arising in 
the mind, are the obstacles with which an in- 
structor has most frequently to struggle. This 
would not be so generally the case, if the first 
impressions of children were clear and dis- 
tinct. As soon, therefore, as we perceive their 
attention fixed on any object, we should care- 
ful ly avoid disturbing th em ; every thing which 
excites their interest, or becomes the sub- 
ject of their observation, assists in the de- 
velopement of their intellect. At the same 
time we must also be careful not to increase 
too much the intensity of simple material sen- 
sations : by over exciting the feeble organs of 
children, we astound or stupify them; thus, 
shaking them violently, jumping them on the 
knee, or striking loudly on the table or window, 
are but so many rude and mechanical means, 
which cause the suspension of their cries only 
by paralysing their senses. A much better 
plan is to endeavour, as much as we can, to 
^ turn their attention from their own little griefs, 
\by bringing into action their feelings or their 
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intelligence. Caress a dog or a cat before them, 
and yoa excite that sympathy which the yomigest 
childi'en always feel for animals. Show them 
some be antifiil obje cl^ ftnd ipgjc p th^m examine it 
c areful ly ; yoa will at once strengthen their at- 
tention, and awîA enJthe feeling of admiration, one 
of the finest emotions of the mind. Give them 
engravings, or auKlgls of figuras to Jook at, and 
you excite their imagination; in short, there 
are innumerable ways of rousing the awakening 
faculties. To vary, in mo deration, the sensa- 
t ions of childre n, and to associate with these^^ as 
much as jpossible, the exercise of their moral 
feelings, forms, at this early age, the education 
of the intellect There is, besides, an education 
of the heart,' with which it is even more neces- 
sary that we should occupy ourselves as soon as 
possible, as the success of it depends on disposi- 
tions still more transitory and evanescent 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THB DISPOSITIONS TO BE CULTIVATED DURING 

« 

THE FIRST YEAR OF INFANCY. 

To cultivate good dispositions, to give them 
that stability and permanence which may en- 
title them to the name of qualities, and to raise 
these qualities to the rank of virtues by stamp- 
ing them with the sacred seal of religion, —• 
such is the gradual progress of a good educa- 
tion, as it respects the formation of character. 

In the first stage of infancy, our concern is 
with the dispositions alone; there are some 
which may be cherished at an age' when it is 
not yet possible to repress any. Indeed, at 
every age, our best method of stifling or lyeak- 
ening evil inclinations is, to encourage the con- 
tinual exercise of those that are good. The 
great secret of education is contained in that 
admirable precept of the Gospel, " overcome 
evil with good." 

In order fully to understand the importance 
of the first year of a child's existence, both the 
power of education, and the limits of that power, 
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shoald be taken into consideration. The effect 
prodaced hy the most anxious care. must be 
limited, because the faculties on which this 
care is bestowed are in th emselves unequal in' 
strengdi, -and t herefore no t eg[uallv capable 
of improvement. The seeds of all human 
dispositions have been sown by nature in the 
mind of the new-boriv^infant, but these seeds do 
not all possess the same vigour. The feeble 
wither away and perish, if not favoured by cir- 
cumstances; while the strong will, if properly 
nourished, throw out healthy vigorous shoots, 
and resist the influence even of the most un- 
favourable circumst^Dces. In every individual 
the developement of each faculty has an assigned 
limit, beyond which it cannot pass. To assist 
the Ëiculties in reaching this boundary, or to pre- 
vent their arriving at it, is the business of edu- 
cation ; it is, therefore, only their comparative 
progress that we can influence; yet this alone, 
did we make use of it properly and at the right 
moment, would give us immense power. 

I am not sure that the firstimpressions on 
the mind of an infant are the strongest ; the 
extreme versatility of their disposition would 
lead me to doubt it; but it is only during the 
earliest part of their life that we can feel any 
certainty of making those dispositions, which 
we are anxious to cultivate, get the start of the 
others. It is then that we have the greatest 
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chance of exercising that influence over the re^ 
lative proportion of the different inclinations, in 
which consists the art of forming the character. 
It is very important to determine beforehand 
what dispositions we wisli to encourage. To 
leave this entirely to nature, is to allow all the 
seeds she has sown to spring up by chance. In 
this consists the evil of that negative education, 
which has by some been so much extolled. If 
we consider it a duty to do nothing, and to 
hinder nothing, in order, as Rousseau says, that 
nothing may he done, habits will be formed before 
we are aware ; unexpected shoots will have been 
made, which will have overgrown those we had 
hoped and intended to cultivate; and we shall 
be obliged so much the sooner to submit to the 
very necessity from which we had wished to es- 
cape — that of using correction and restraint. 
We shall be obliged to try the painful and un- 
certain resource of a course of prohibitions. 
But how much more delightful would it be, to 
have to do with an education consisting only in 
encouragement ! The necessity of repressing 
comes always too soon for the mother, and often 
too late for the child. 

Happily we may, even from the earliest in- 

f fancy, cultivate those dispositions which are 

\ unfavourable to the growth of dangerous inclin- 

', ations. Certain habits, exercising a salutary 

influence on the moral feelings, may be given 
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to the infant, even before his character distinctly 
shows itself. Inward tranquillity will calm the 
restless activity of his wishes ; and the kindness 
bestowed upon him will direct his attention out 
of himself, and make him feel kindly towards 
others. Such dispositions are easily cherished : 
they may, indeed, be called natural ; for all we 
have to do, is to avoid or to remove whatever' 
would disturb them ; and they are both the 
earliest, and by far the most important, we can 
cultivate. 

Inward tranquillity is produced by outward 
tranquillity ; and for this reason, among many 
others, infants should, as much as possible, be pro- 
ven ted from crying. It may seem hardly necessary / 
to recommend this to mothers ; but even they, 
perhaps, do not sufficiently attend to the means 
by which it may be effected ; and tears, which 
have flowed from a definite cause, are even by 
them too often attributed to chance. Our influ- 
ence over the dispositions of children begins 
at such an early age, that we do not always 
distinguish what is to be attributed to this 
influence from what is the efiect of the consti- 
tution of the child. According to Condillac, 
the great diflerence between habits and natural 
inclinations is, that the former have a heginning; 
but it is somewhat difficult to establish this dis- 
tinction, from the impossibility of ascertaining 
exactly the commencement of any habits. They 
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are formed with such astonishing facility, that 
many are created at a very early age, even by the 
necessary physical cares bestowed on children, 
if these are attended to with due regularity. 
Let two events immediately succeed each other 
for a few times, and the occurrence of the 
first will always lead children to expect the 
second ; and in this way do we ourselves cause 
them a variety both of pains and pleasures. I 
have said that, in early infancy, the lessons of 
experience are very slow in their effect, because 
children are long in drawing such conclusions 
from the facts they have acquired, as are suffi- 
ciently general to act upon in new cases. This 
is at present an act of judgment beyond their 
power ; but the association of impressions which 
have followed each other is a mere act of me- 
mory ; and therefore a connection between them 
\s easily and involuntarily formed in the mind. 
There are, then, even at the earliest age, many 
dispositions and feelings which are much more 
the effect of education than we might at first 
imagine; so that it becomes very difl^cult to 
distinguish accurately those which may be con- 
sidered as natural. 

The safest plan for a watchful mother is 
always to presume that there is a cause for the 
infant's tears ; and, in endeavouring to ascertain 
what it is, she will generally find that her 
child has more reason for his sorrow than she 
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had previously imagined. These little creatures 
are not so capricious as is commonly supposed : 
a hope deceived, a sufiering, felt or foreseen, 
will grieve them. There is almost always a real 
cause for their complaining. 

Many of their little distresses may be avoided 
by observing as much regularity as possible 
in the arrangement of their daily life; no one 
can doubt the utility çf habit at this early pe- 
riod. Disappointments are keenly felt by young 
children, and often prove the source of bitter 
tears. But if the same impressions constantly 
succeed each other in the same order, the 
child feels'that his expectation of such as are 
pleasant will never be disappointed, and he 
becomes accustomed even to those which are 
unpleasant. Another frequent cause of tears 
in children is our allowing them to be too 
strongly excited ; we should therefore endeavour 
to preserve them from violent emotions even of 
pleasure. Hence it is better that they should 
not see the preparation for their meals. Their 
desire, sharpened by the sight of the object 
which is to satisfy it, becomes a painful eager- 
ness: nor does the certainty that this desire 
will be gratified calm their agitation; even 
hope becomes, under such circumstances, a pain- 
ful rather than a pleasant feeling. 

By these and similar attentions, we may keep 
the minds of children in a state of habitual 
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tranquillity — an inestimable advantage — easily 
lost, indeed, but perhaps the quality of all others 
most necessary to their moral constitution, as 
yet so weak and vacillating. Their nerves, once 
agitated, are long in recovering their tone ; and 
both the health and character suffer in conse- 
quence. Nor do I dwell on this merely as a 
means of preventing evil. There is one entire 
class of qualities — the noblest, perhaps, of any 
— which will grow and ripen only in the salutary 
shade of repose ; in this class are included not 
only our virtues, but also our most valuable ac- 
quirements. There is nothing worthy of admira- 
tion, nothing great in our moral nature, which is 
not cherished by serenity of mind. Why is it that 
this disposition, which seems to establish a con- 
nection between the soul and heaven, — which 
can exist only where the heart is at peace with 
itself and all around it, — is now so rarely to be 
met witii amongst us ? And how is it that, 
when we do meet with it, it is more frequently 
amongst the simple labourers of the fields, than 
amongst those who are more highly cultivated ? 
Is it that the nature of man harmonizes more 
easily with the gentle aspect of the scenery 
around him, when his social relations are less 
complicated ; and that this harmony is not to 
be recovered even by the full developement of 
his mental powers ? 

However this may be, we shall always find 
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this happy disposition of mind in young chil- 
dren, unless we ourselves are so unfortunate as 
to disturb it. It is seen on the open brow, and 
sparkles with a pure brightness in the eyes of 
the infant : inspired by this calm serenity, he 
seems to rejoice in his existence ; to breathe, to 
see, to move his little arms, seem each a source 
of pleasure to him. He receives with gratitude 
every thing which nature bestows on him ; his 
young soul seems almost to take wing, and fly 
to meet her gifts ! Oh, let us not venture to 
interrupt this happy intercourse ! Let us not dis- 
turb the secret harmony springing up in his 
young mind! As long as his countenance, 
beaming with intelligence, proves that his 
thoughts are occupied, let us be most careful 
not to interfere with this inward activity ; it is 
more salutary and more genuine than any thing 
we could substitute. 

I have often thought that we are too much 
accustomed to keep infants constantly in motion. 
We ought not certainly to allow them to grow 
weary — ennui is the lethargy of the soul ; but 
nothing is more likely to produce this evil than 
an excess of variety in our methods of amus- 
ing them. The more tranquillity a child has 
enjoyed in infancy, the more he will possess 
hereafter; and a calm cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion may be permanent, which mere gaiety and 
mirth seldom are. Joy is but a passing guest. 
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even with children, in this world ; she touches 
it with a flying step: we should always give 
her a hearty wdcome, and at times may even 
gently invite her presence ; but we must be care- 
ful not to excite her too much, for tears are apt 
to follow in her train. 

It is for this reason that it is so much more 
desirable for children to be occupied with things^ 
than with people. As I have before said, the 
distinction between them is not yet very clear 
to their eyes ; but at any rate things are tranquil 
objects which do not interest them too eagerly. 
They try experiments with them unintention- 
ally, and their judgment is ripened by these in- 
voluntary observations. When with people, on 
the contrary, their feelings of sympathy or of 
dislike are continually excited. The action 
which living beings use towards each other 
rouses all their passions ; and this action is so 
much the more animated, as with children there 
can be no communication of thoughts, and every 
thing is carried on by means of the feelings. 
As long as every impulse produces an effect, 
and obtains an answering attention, every desire 
will be expressed as soon as conceived; and 
hence arise the tears and auger which render a 
perpetual change of scene and posture neces- 
sary. An impossibility of axing their attention 
on any amusement, or any train of ideas — a 
fatiguing restlessness — an impatience and in- 
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ward inquietude, which are always injurious — 
a state of irritability, prejudicial to the health ; 
— such are the effects of the too constant in- 
fluence which we both exercise on these little 
creatures ourselves, and allow them to exercise 
on us. 

An infant of six months old, half lying, half 
sitting, in its cradle, and playing with its little 
hands, is in the happiest state possible. So is it 
also when, a few months older, it is seated on the 
carpet, amusing itself with scattering its play- 
things about, and then trying to collect them 
together again. While thus playing by itself 
you may go on with your own occupations ; a 
look, a word, a little occasional notice, are suffi- 
cient to show that it is not forgotten, and to make 
it feel perfectly secure. But never let this feel- 
ing of security be deceived : if it should hurt 
itself, or even if its spirits should begin to fail, 
and should no longer be excited by the objects 
around, go to it; yet even then, do not hurry; 
try gently to exercise its patience ; try to make it 
understand the simple word, "waiY." If the 
promise herein implied be always faithfully kept, 
this word will soon become an important one ; 
the infant will understand that you mean to 
assist it, but that you are yourself at the mo- 
ment occupied. It will understand that it must 
receive but not exact ; and it will become only 
the more loving and the more grateful. 
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M. Friedlander, a skilful German physician, 
was struck, when in France, by observing how 
much it was the custom to keep infants con- 
stantly amused. " It appears to me/' says he, 
" that the French mothers are too lively with 
their children in early infancy, and thus excite 
their vivacity too much and too soon. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, we continually hear 
mothers exhorting their children to be still and 
quiet." 

How many reflections are suggested by this 
simple remark ! Who can say what effect may 
not be produced on the future character by 
this difference of treatment? Who can say 
that the decided preponderance of the active 
faculties in the one nation, and of the reflecting 
faculties in the other, may not be referred to this 
cause? A cause too, which, in different ways, 
continues to be called into action during the 
whole course of education. Are we sufficiently 
aware what we are doing, when we thus acce- 
lerate the progress of one part of the moral 
constitution, in proportion as we retard that of 
another? Can we tell how far the faculties, 
thus left behind, may not be necessary, both on 
their own account, and as a counterpoise to the 
others? It is, no doubt, difficult to exercise, 
at our pleasure, those faculties which are purely 
passive or reflective; but still these must have 
space and tranquillity for their developement 
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There are, it must be allowed, times of ill- 
ness and sufiFering, when we are obliged to 
amuse infants, and for that purpose to keep 
them more constantly in motion. But, though 
the best plans may be thus for a season coun- 
teracted, we need not lose sight of them. A 
mother may easily acquire the art of playfully 
breaking off a habit, and take advantage of 
a favourable opportunity to recommence her 
plans. 

Benevolence, a precious disposition, which 
we cannot too sedulously cultivate, naturally 
arises from tranquillity of mind. When a young 
child is in a perfectly healthy state, so that his 
feeling of existence is at the same time animated 
and yet calm, all his natural sympathies are in 
action. An irresistible charm draws him to his 
felloiw-creatures ; the bonds of a common nature 
knit his soul to theirs. We are formed by our 
Creator for attachment to each other ; for de- 
riving pleasure from mutual intercourse: the 
gift of language would alone be sufficient to 
prove this. To love, is the highest pleasure 
which this life can afford, and will constitute 
our portion and reward in eternity. By open- 
ing the hearts of our children to those sweet 
affections, which will embellish their existence 
both here and hereafter, we are but fulfilling a 
sacred duty, and following the direction of Pro- 
vidence. And though, in this world, too keen 
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a sensibility may occasionally be a source of 
pain, and, when centred exclusively on one 
object, may cost its possessor many tears, the 
chastened feeling of benevolence will, by diffus- 
ing it more widely,' moderate its excess. 

We are not, perhaps, sufficiently impressed 
with the value of a benevolent disposition ; our 
attention is rather attracted to the pleasure of 
being its object, than to that of exercising it 
ourselves. Yet, he who possesses it, is happy 
beyond all others; and the expression of this 
happiness is constantly seen in his countenance. 
Many systems of education, apparently very 
carefully conducted, are yet remarkably deficient 
in this point. Why do we take so little pains 
to cultivate a disposition which removes so many 
difficulties, which so constantly gains all hearts, 
which will be of more use than any " rultes of 
politeness," however muîtiplied, and which will 
prepare children for that Christian charity, in 
which consists the true spirit of our duty towards 
our fellow-creatures ? 

The fact is, that we never think of cultivating 
it at all ; if by chance it exists, it is because we 
have allowed it to grow, not because we have 
endeavoured to promote its growth. We are 
fonder of prescribing than of inspiring ; instead 
of cultivating feelings, we inculcate precepts ; 
and thus our dry system of education is reduced 
to the art of prevention. Yet this art is of itself 
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quite insuffici^it. Oar prohibitions are at the 
same time too nomerous to be observed, and 
too few to be applied to every fault. We wish, 
no doubt, that our children should not be liable 
to fits of passion or ill humour; but, as the 
number of blameable actions is perfectly inde- 
finite, we cannot, by especial prohibitions, pro- 
vide against them all. Our aim, therefore, must 
be to influence the motives of children. At every 
age it is on the heart alone that any salutary) 
effect can be produced ; and at this early^period' 
it is only by sympathy that we can influence 
the heart. But as the natural effect of sym- 
pathy is to produce a desire of imitation, and 
as this desire may lead to good or ill, according 
to the direction it receives, it is of the utmost 
consequence that the child should be placed 
under the influence of gentle feelings, and 
sheltered from those which are harsh or un- 
kind. 

With regard to this last point, indeed, motliers 
have been sufficiently warned. All who have 
reflected on the subject of education have felt 
the extreme importance of guarding an infant 
from any impatient or angry treatment; fi*om a 
sharp tone, or even a cross look. " A nurse," 
says Mr. Edgeworth, " may influence the cha- 
racter of a child for life.'* Children receive 
impressions with astonishing facility, even before 
they can understand what has caused them. 
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Long before they comprehend words, they read 
the countenance ; and mothers may hence learn 
that they possess in this instinctive sympathy a 
means of influencing beings not yet endowed 
with reason. By surrounding children with 
cheerful faces, by letting them constantly hear 
expressions of gentleness and love, we may soon 
•inspire them with affectionate feelings. 

Although the best means of cultivating good 
dispositions may seem well understood, and I have 
myself dwelt on the subject in this chapter, I 
shall conclude it with a brief recapitulation of 
them. Our first object should be to cultivate 
that happy mixture of tranquillity and enjoy- 
ment, which we have called serenity of mind : 
this is to be accomplished by keeping every 
thing about the. child in a state of peace and 
quietness; and by surrounding him, as much as 
possible, with agreeable and soothing objects. 
The next thing is to place about him only such 
persons as really possess those dispositions which 
we are anxious to encourage in him. I say reaMy 
possess them, because in this case afiectation is per- 
fectly useless : the coldness with which children 
receive any false demonstration of kindness, is 
equalled only by their sympathy with every true 
and natural feeling. In the last place, when the 
disposition we wish to cultivate is capable of 
being displayed by actions, (as benevolence, for 
instance, or affection) we should endeavour to 
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fix it in the child's mind by giving him an op- 
portunity of bringing the feeling into action. 

This last means, however, though a most 
powerful one, must be used with great discre- 
tion, or it may produce an e£Pect exactly opposite 
to what we intend. If, for example, we wish to 
accustom a child to a stranger, whose face has at 
first perhaps caused it some alarm, the new 
comer must remove to a little distance : if he 
then assume a cheerful countenance, and court 
a smile from the child, we shall see its little face 
clear up, though still perhaps with some traces 
of its recent fear. K the nurse be judicious, and 
does not hurry matters, but lets the necessary 
gradual advances be made, it will soon be play- 
ing in the arms of the dreaded stranger. But 
if, on the contrary, she seizes its little hand, and 
places it immediately in that of the unknown 
person, loud screams will be the consequence, 
and it will be long before the child sees him 
without fear and dislike. By thus harshljr^ 
checking an incipient feeling, she will have ex- 
cited hatred, instead of love. 

Such examples are constantly occurring in 
the course of education ; and, by attending to 
our own feelings, we shall find how often such 
instances occur also in after life. The attentive 
observation of these young hearts gives us more 
insight into our^own than we should at first 
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suppose. We recognise in them all our invo- 
luntary emotions, all our first impressions. 
Imagination is ever youthful, and the child 
always lives in the man, though the whole man 
does not exist in the child. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 

SECOND TEAR. 

Some months elapse after children have begun 
to speak, before they make much progress in the 
real use of language. They are, indeed, continu- 
ally learning new words : but, as long as these 
remain scattered and unconnected in their 
I minds, the acquisition of them seems neither 
I to depend upon, nor to influence, their morar 
IdevelopementrTTet this devélopèment advance^ 
rapidly yimd, could the progress which children 
make in intelligence be accurately estimated, the 
very first steps in this progress would perhaps 
appear the most wonderful. It requires a strong 
effort to enable the young faculties to spring over 
that wide interval which separates the entirely 
sensitive life of a young infant from the intellec- 
tual one of a man. At the age which we are now 
considering, this effort has not yet been made; 
but it IS on the point of being attempted. De- 
sires, affections, pains, pleasures, — all are alive 
and active in the child : he already resembles 
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US in many things ; but he differs from us in 
one very important respect ; for he is not yet 
able to express his thoughts or feelings in words. 
We can hardly conceive such an existence : lan- 
guage is so familiar to us, so completely a part 
of ourselves, that we cannot picture to our 
minds what we should be without it. Man is, 
according to the Hebrew expression, "a speak- 
ing soul ; " but it is not so with children and 
brute animals : in their minds the things them- 
selves, and not the words which are the em- 
blems of them, are represented. Every thing is 
there depicted as in a painting; or rather a scenic 
representation takes place, where what has 
passed in real life is in part acted over again. 
At this early age, when the progress made by 
the mind depends almost entirely on the various 
emotions and impressions which it receives, 
children seem endowed with a singular avidity 
for seeking and multiplying these impressions ; 
and every thing which appears likely to renew 
them, affords them pleasure. If they wish to go 
out, we see them eagerly stretching themselves 
towards the door, and transported with delight 
at the mere sight of their hat or cloak : if they 
wish to ride in the carriage, they struggle in 
the nurse^s arms till it is almost impossible to 
hold them. Every thing within and around 
them seems full of enjoyment. They are excited 
not only by present objects, but frequently by 
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the ideal representation of them. If their minds 
are occupied by any earnest desire, all their 
other sensations are for the time suspended, and 
we try in vain to attract their attention; they see 
nothing, hear nothing : their whole soul is ab- 
sorbed by the image of the object on which their 
wishes are fixed* Even when not under the 
influence of any very strong present emotion, 
j the scenes which they have previously witnessed ^ 
will again excite and agitate their imagination./ 
It is well known how much more difficult it is 
to get children to sleep at night, if they have 
been much amused during the day ; their eyes 
sparkle with a vivid brightness ; their cheeks 
are flushed ; their acuities — having no doubt 
been too much excited — are still in such a state 
of activity, that neither silence nor darkness 
seem to weary them, or tempt them to repose. 
/ These efiects of the vivacity of sensations in 
' very young children are easily understood ; but, 
when we see how readily these little creatures 
pass from a mere sensitive existence into the 
moral world, we find fresh cause for admiration. 
Inexplicable efiects are produced on them by 
causes not at all of a physical character, and 
whose action presumes an advance of intellect . 
far beyond their powers : our impressions, our 
feelings, are transmitted to them by signs so 
slight and so uncertain, that it is wonderful how 
they can understand them. This does not in- 
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deed surprise those who, thinking little on the 
subject, consider it only natural that children 
should be like ourselves ; and it has been little 
noticed even by those who devote themselves to 
the investigation of causes. 

Of courae, if we refer it to instinct^ we must 
be content to rest there, without gaining any 
more knowledge on this mysterious subject; 
yet it is only to instinct that it can be re- 
ferred. The same faculty which we remarked 
at six weeks old, has in the course of the first 
year made great progress. At this age, an in- 
telligent child will read the expression of our 
feelings on our countenance : we may see re- 
flected on his little face every shade of our own 
humour : he knows not whence these changes 
in our disposition arise, but he partakes in them ; 
and though ignorant of the cause, sympathizes 
in the ejBFect. Not that he is distressed at what 
gives us pain, or that he rejoices in what gives us 
pleasure : he does not as yet imagine his own ex- 
istence to be distinct from ours ; he lives in us, 
and feels with us, by a kind of necessity. He is a 
living mirror, in which the state of our own moral 
feelings is reflected with astonishing accuracy. 

Even at an earlier age, I have myself wit- 
nessed a scene, which was a striking illustration 
of what has just been remarked. An infant 
of nine months old was playing merrily on 
its mother's lap, when a lady entered the 
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room, whose countenance, though calm, wore 
an expression of deep sorrow. The child, who 
had seen her before, but without any particular 
interest^ fixed its attention on her &ce. By 
degrees its little countenance became clouded 
over, its playthings fell firom its hands, and at 
last it burst into tears, and bid its &ce on itsf 
mother's neck. This was not the effect of fear, 
or pity, or commiseration; the little creature 
felt distressed, and relieved its distress by tears. 
On the same principle, a child of fifteen or six- 
teen months old, who is present during any 
serious reading, and sees on every countenance 
an expression of grave attention, soon expe* 
riences a certain feeling of veneration or respect ; 
and if the trial be not continued too long, it 
will produce the same effect at every future re- 
petition. Hence a feeling of religion, which at 
first sight might appear too exalted in its nature 
to be felt by an infant, may spring up in its 
mind at a very early age. An impression, at 
first, indeed, without any definite object, and 
yet in some degree analogous to that solemn 
emotion which true piety produces, is com- 
municated by sympathy to the child. He feels 
that he is entering on holy ground; the idea of 
something sacred is by degrees introduced into 
his heart ; and when, at a future period, God is 
named to him as the invisible object of our 
eternal adoration, he is not astonished at the 
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idea of an invisible Being; be bas already, in 
some degree, felt the imposing efifect of his pre* 
sence. 

Such impressions are, no doubt, very tran- 
sient. They are' modifications as fugitive as 
shadows; but the more frequently they are 
repeated, the more easily will diey be produced ; 
and, in a short time, dispositions will arise which 
may easily be encouraged and cultivated. 

There are a multitude of emotions, feelings, 
and impressions, which, though they may in 
some measure be reckoned natural, are yet com- 
municated by our means to children. The 
germ of them is certainly already implanted in 
the mind ; they could not so easily be brought 
into action, if there were not a predisposition 
to be acted upon; but this disposition might 
remain dormant and inactive. At all events, 
those impulses which are sure to arise, even 
without any external influence, should be 
carefully distinguished from those, whose activity 
may be almost indefinitely delayed. Thus, im- 
patience in infants, loud crying, resistance, ac- 
companied by screams and violent gestures, are 
unavoidable ; but the desire of revenge is not 
so: they do not always wish to make others 
suffer, because they have suffered themselves. 
When they strike at random with their hands, 
they have no intention of hurting any one, un- 
less they have at any time seen this intention 
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displayed by another. Such, at least, is. the 
result of my own experience on the subject; 
but more exact observation is necessary, in 
order to confirm this opinion. 

The unreasonable fears so often felt by chil- 
dren are generally the effect of example. This 
is remarked by Rousseau, who, though some- 
times a dangerous guide, is often an excellent 
observer. He advises us to accustom children 
from their very infancy to the sight of ugly and 
disagreeable-looking animals. At that age they 
have little idea of danger, and are more apt to 
feel dislike than fear. Their dislike most com- 
monly arises from surprise at some unexpected 
or striking object; for example, a child will in 
general turn away from a person dressed in 
black ; but if he have been brought up in a fa- 
mily who happened to be in mourning, he will 
be sociable with a person in this dress, and shy 
with one in a gayer attire ; just as the children 
in Africa are alarmed at the sight of a white 
man.* 



* Children should very early be accustomed to dark-> 
ness, before they can have learnt to be afraid of it, but 
they should never be allowed to associate any idea of 
desertion or distress with night ; and, therefore, if at any 
time left in the dark, their slightest call should be attended 
to : whilst quite infants, when, of course, they are never 
left alone, tlie example of gaiety in those around them sooh 
renders them perfectly easy under the deprivation of light. 
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Even in infancy, children have great pleasure 
in exercising influence. They expect constant 
sympathy from us, and are annoyed when it is 
refused ; and if our refusal be accompanied by 
ridicule, which is a sort of insult, they are morti- 
fied and humbled. Any want of harmony be- 
tween their feelings and ours is painful to them ; 
and they are therefore continually seeking for 
our approbation. If they have once made us 
laugh, by some amusing little antic, they will go 
on repeating it for a length of time, and feel 
hurt, if we do not continue to be entertained. 
When we do not immediately give them what 
they wish for, they are, perhaps, more mortified 
at the refusal to oblige them, than at the priva- 
tion itself; and their wounded pride will often 
lead them to disdain a tardy compliance with 
their wishes ; they will reject with contempt the 
very thing they had desired, and by their pout* 
ing lips, averted eyes, and frowning brow, display 
their feeling of ill humour. 

On this account we should not, from a false 
idea of hardening children against pain, refuse 
them a proper degree of pity, when they are in 
distress. Nor, on the other hand, should we 
diminish their strength of mind by too much 
caressing, especially if they themselves seem dis- 
posed to bear any little misfortune with good 
humour. But when really ill, or in trouble, we 
should show that we feel for them ; otherwise we 
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run the risk of hardening their hearts, and they 
will learn to treat the sufferings of others with 
the same indifference which they have them- 
selves experienced. Besides, it is easier to 
revive their spirits, if we have first shown that we 
are sorry for them. 

From sympathy arises, as we have before 
stated, the desire of imitation: aJtter feelinff vfith 
us, children naturally desire to act with us. 
They conclude that they shall be able to do 
whatever they have seen us do ; and their first 
attempts, so gracefully awkward, affi)rd us much 
amusement But when we make that a subject 
of joke, which in the child was an earnest and 
serious object of interest, we run great risk of 
making him affected. Attempts at imitation 
become premeditated and unnatural, when they 
are continued with a view to amuse us. For 
instance, a mother receives a letter, and reads 
some parts aloud to those around her, without 
any idea that her child is attending to her; 
Presently, however, he seizes hold of the first 
piece of paper within his reach, raises it up to 
his face, and utters at random any words he 
happens to recollect, connecting them by a sort 
oS murmuring noise, like that of talking. If 
those who are present begin to laugh, he does 
interrupt his mock reading. A stolen glance 
at his mother, shows a comic struggle in the little 
creature, between that gravity which he keeps 
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up as an actor, and the gaiety around him, in 
which he participates. Animated, however, by 
success, he plays his part with more and more 
extravagance, till it degenerates at last itito 
mere buffoonery, for the entertainment of the 
bystanders. But this was far from being the 
case at first : instead of any thing like a joke, 
the child considered himself as employed in a 
perfectly serious occupation. 

It is but too true, that the notice we bestow 
on children corrupts their simplicity, by making 
them associate with their original impressions 
the idea of the effect they will produce on us ; 
and such scenes as the one above mentioned, 
and a thousand others, which I could relate, 
(and I mention none which have not really oc- 
curred), show what keen observation even infants 
possess. Where can they have obtained this 
knowledge of human nature, this taste for hu- 
mour, this consciousness of being distinguished, 
which thus fills their young breasts ? The sym- 
pathetic intelligence with which they are en- 
dowed, is, no doubt, very different from that 
reasoning intelligence which is obtained through 
the medium of words ; but if the former had 
not pre-existed, all words expressive of the 
feelings, the affections, or of moral ideas, 
would long have remained unintelligible to chil- 
dren. 

It is not impossible that inward feelings may 
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sometimes be formed in the mind of a child by 
outward actions. He sees an action which he 
imitates, accompanied by a certain expression of 
countenance, which he imitates also ; and before 
long a light seems to dawn upon iiis soul. He 
becomes grave by imitating seriousness ; tender 
by imitating sensibility; and when once this 
train of impressions has supervened, the mind 
becomes more and more influenced by them. 
This phenbmenon may appear singular, but it 
is not without analogy in life. We observe 
persons who possess a talent for mimicry as- 
sume, not only the appearance of those whom 
they are imitating, but their whole manner, and 
even the turn of their mind also ; and we even 
find, that when they are personating characters 
of more humour and originality than they 
themselves possess, ideas spring up in their 
minds, which, at another time, would never 
have occurred to them. Dress has a similar in- 
fluence, causing those who adopt it to assume 
a countenance corresponding to particular feel- 
ings. The power of the military costume is 
well known ; and in some schools in England, 
giving decent clothing to children, already un- 
happily depraved, has been found a very effi- 
cacious means of impressing them with a degree 
of self-respect, and giving them habits of order 
and modesty. The effects of external objects 
on the mind is felt at every age ; and, like most 
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of the effects of instinct, is particularly strong in 
young children. 

In fact, every thing with these little creatures 
is effected by means of sympathy and imitation ; 
the former is the ruling principle of their feel- 
ings, the latter of their actions. Children who 
are born blind have no idea of walking, because 
they have never seen others walk. They are 
obliged to be first raised up, then made to stand, 
and afterwards to move one foot after the other. 
Dieprive a child of sympathy and imitation, and 
what has he left? Faculties and dispositions; 
faculties which prepare him for imitating, and 
dispositions which determine his choice among 
various objects of imitation ; for children do not 
copy every thing they see indiscriminately ; they 
imitate only such examples as accord with their 
own inclinations. This source of diversity, 
together with the difference of circumstances, is 
sufficient to account for the great varieties of 
character which we find among them. But we 
may remark, that their choice is always confined 
to such objects as have been already presented 
to their notice. 

Self-love arises from two sources : the plea- 
sure which children derive from the success ot 
their efforts ; and their desire that we should 
take an interest in this pleasure. Even at ten 
or eleven months old, if they have contrived to 
raise themselves up by a chair, they scream out 
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with delight, and are in a constant flutter of ex* 
citement'till they have attracted our attention ; a 
triumphant joy sparkles in their eyes, and our 
praises are received with loving caresses. 
Thus it is, that from these different elements, 

— the desire of agreeable and varied sensations, 

— of acting, imitating, and influencing, — of 
exciting and, experiencing sympathy, — ^ arise in 
our children all the attributes of human nature. 
At a year old we see the whole train of them 
appear ; and, if our sight be keen enough, traces 
of them may be discerned, even at an earlier age. 

I might have introduced into this chapter 
some remarks on the power of the imagination, 
which, even in children under two years old, is 
already very great. But, as we are better able 
to appreciate the effect of this power when they 
have acquired the faculty of speaking, I have 
thought it more desirable to defer what I have 
to say on this subject to a later period. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COKSEaUENCES TO BE DRAWN FROM THE PRE- 
CEDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Our power over children depends chiefly on the 
influence of sympathy; understanding little of 
language, and less of reasoning, they could be 
governed only by force, were it not that their 
Heavenly Father has opened to us this access to 
their hearts. That instinct, which impels them 
to sympathize in our feelings, is the means 
which He has ordained, to lead them insensiblv 
to adopt our sentiments, and to imitate our dis- 
positions. But this instinct is not continued to 
them for an indefinite time : when no longer 
required, it is withdrawn,, by the same hand 
which seems to have lent it for a time as a sub- 
stitute for intelligence. The whole scene is now 
changed: when we have once undertaken to 
govern our children by reason, — that is, by 
making them understand that there are certain 
laws imposed on them by the nature of things, 
— the necessity which they had previously felt 
of harmonizing with us almost ceases to exist. 
They begin to observe our words, rather than 
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our feelings : they become conscious of an in» 
dependent existence. But though it is, of course, 
our object to provide for the time when our 
parental authority must be resigned, we must 
not yet consent to give it up. 

While under three or four years old, your 
children have no happiness so great as that of 
being with you; their wants, their pleasures, 
their feeling of insecurity, all place them in your 
power. Other children may amuse them for a 
time, but soon weary them : their little passions 
are mutually brought into action, and are con- 
stantly jarring : and the difficulty they find in 
understanding each other, and in agreeing toge- 
ther, brings them back to you. But when their 
minds have made a certain progress, when they 
have gained such a facility in speaking as enables 
them to form together a common plan, and join 
together in executing it, they are continually 
slipping away from your control. Running, 
leaping, climbing, exercising their activity in 
every possible way with their playfellows, — 
these are now their pleasures ; and, unless you 
have already secured their affection, they may 
perhaps return to you from necessity, but will 
hardly do so from choice. 

We might go farther, and assert, that at 
six years old the tastes and character are al- 
most formed ; at least an impression is already 
made which will not be easily efiaced. If at 

VOL. I. V H 
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&at age children are mischievous, obstinate, 
passionate : they will remain so till a new deve- 
lopement take place, which cannot yet be brought 
Into action. If flowers, birds, and rural objects 
in general do not now speak to their imagination, 
it will not be easy to make them lovers of na- 
ture, or to inspire them with a taste for the fine 
arts, which are representations of nature. If, 
in short, domestic affections, a sense of religion, 
and a certain respect for ideas of order and duty, 
are not already implanted in their minds -^ I will 
not say that every thing is lost ~ but I do say, 
either that the children have been very unfor- 
tunate in their natural dispositions, or that their 
parents have already m uch cause for self-reproach . 

We do not in general sufficiently appreciate 
the great importance of the first year of in- 
&ncy. We even affect to treat it with contempt, 
and to speak slightingly of it. Because the in&nt 
cannot understand our fine discourses, and is not 
capable of being regularly instructed, we con- 
clude that it is a mere insignificant little being, 
requiringonly to have its physical wants attend- 
ed to. Because its life is passed in playfulness, 
we treat it as a plaything. Every thing about it 
seems unimportant, because every thing is vague 
and uncertain ; but if this were not the case, if 
every thing were fixed and immutable, our 
power would be at an end. 

If the favourable season of sympathy have 
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been allowed to pass away, without our having 

gathered the fruits which it ought to have pro^ 

duced ; such as a desire to please and oblige, a 

wish to relieve the afflicted, the power of giving 

up a pleasure in order to bestow it on another ; 

— we shall soon arrive at a troublesome period, 

when pur children will, to a certain degree, 

understand our exhortations, but will receive no 

moral impres»ons from them. Our reasonings 

may be listened to, understood, perhaps ap« 

proved; but they will produce litde effect, 

because we refer to motives which have not 

acquired any influence over their minds. They 

will comprehend tolerably wdl the chain of qnr 

arguments, they will perceive the connection of 

the different ideas which form this chain ; but 

it is this conoection only, and not the ideas 

themselves, which they admit. A child under 

these circumstances is like a person who hears 

us add up a column of figures, who can judge 

whether we proceed regularly or not, and who, 

if we said diree and three made five, would 

correct us, but who would have no idea from 

this process of the real value represented by 

these numbers* So will a child of six years 

old often listen to our moralising. He cannot 

dispute the principles on which our reasoning 

is founded; indeed he sometimes appears to 

have a pleasure in assenting to them : if he can 

speak with facility, he will himself, perhaps, draw 

H 2 
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from them some beautiful moral inference : but 
we must not reckon with any certainty on the 
result of this conviction. If the heart be not 
already well disposed, such an exercise of the 
understanding will have little influence on the 
conduct. 

To enlarge on this fundamental principle 
would lead to a long discussion, and would at 
present be premature; yet there is one remark 
I would here make. As children seem to have 
been endowed with a capability of feeling love 
and affection, before they are able to form any 
combination of ideas, would it not seem that the 
Creator had in this manner prepared those ele- 
ments from which their future morality is to be 
composed ? If, therefore, we neglect to make a 
timely use of the short-lived assistance afforded 
US by sympathy, we reverse this admirable order 
of things ; and when the season, for which we 
have been waiting in order to commence the work 
of education, arrives, we have not provided our- 
selves with the necessary instruments : our prin- 
ciples of morality are mere empty formulas, 
without any responding feeling in the heart. 

Even if there were no proof of the great im- 
portance of the sentiments with which we inspire 
very young children, we ought to take it for 
granted. It is assuredly the safest plan ; and, be- 
sides this, it is certainly that from which we must 
hope to derive the greatest future advantage. At 
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a more advanced age, every possible resource has 
been tried. Reason and instruction have each 
been made to play their part ; ^punishment, re- 
wards, the strongest appeals to self-love, — all the 
heavy artillery of education has been employed, 
too often with little success. The only thing which 
has never been fairly tried, never pursued with 
any regularity, is the adoption of a positive sys- 
tem of education from the earliest infancy : — 
not only keeping children from the example of 
evil, but gently impressing on them a tendency 
to good; making them set out on the journey of 
life by the right road. 

But, although this plan has never been me- 
thodically and regularly followed, it has fre- 
quently been pursued by a sort of lucky inspira- 
tion. How many happy characters, how many 
amiable qualities,have owed their existence to that 
instinct of sympathy in young children, which 
mothers know so well how to foster and encourage, 
and of which they make always so gentle, and some- 
times so judicious, a use ! The greatest service we 
could render to education would be, to improve 
and regulate what good sense and tenderness 
have often dictated to mothers ; they understand 
thoroughlyhow to influence these little creatures: 
the method of doing this has, indeed, been indi- 
cated to them by Providence ; for, at first, it 
consists almost entirely in loving them. It is a 
mother's love which excites a genial warmth in 

H 3 
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their young hearts ; her looks, her caresses, call 
forth those affe^ctions which seem waiting only 
for this encouragement to spring up ; but, with- 
out these maternal looks and caresses, it is pos- 
sible that the affections might not be called forth 
at all ; and the unhappy child deprived of them, 
might, perhaps, be long before he opened his 
heart to any feelings of love. 

But what is so certain, so enduring, as a mo- 
ther's love? In it there is nothing accidental, 
nothing depending on circumstances, nor even 
on the qualities of the child. The new-born 
infant is trusted to this most powerful of in- 
stincts, not only for the preservation of its frail 
life, but for the acquirement of a moral ex- 
istence ; both its body and soul are placed 
under this s^eguard, the most certain and the 
most powerful which this world affords. 

It appears, then, that the heart of a child is 
influenced before its understanding ; the sparks 
of affection are the first that are kindled in his 
breast, and are the least liable to be extin- 
guished. " The law of love producing love," 
says the illustrious Chalmers, ^^ will abide 
throughout eternity." It is the most indelible 
stamp of our nature ; we see it in die innocent 
little being still in its cradle ; and we recognise 
it even in the most hardened criminal. The 
unhappy wretch who appears dead to all sense 
of morality, will yet, if he perceive that he is 
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the object di roal and sinoeie kmdness, expe^ 
rience fedings of emotioa in his withered hearty 
and seem to receive a fresh fèding of existenoe. 
So true is it diat love produces love in chil- 
dren, that they seem to have a peculiar tact in 
recognising it. Their preferences, unaccount- 
able as they sometimes appear to us, gene- 
rally display an inconceivable discrimination. 
Neither want of beauty, nor the infirmities 
of old age, are disagreeable to them; nor are 
their affections called forth by the most im- 
portant services; simple genuine love is what 
they require — love unaccompanied by beauty 
or any external advantages, and even without 
any claim on their gratitude. But having once 
recognised the expression of this love, every 
additional act of kindness which proves its ex- 
istence, redoubles their fondness; while, on the 
other hand, their dislike to a cold, dry expres- 
sion of countenance is insurmountable. As 
nothing but evil can arise from this last im- 
pression, any thing likely to excite it should be 
carefully avoided. Persons who are disagree- 
able to a child have only an unfortunate influ- 
ence over him ; he will imitate what is wrong, 
but not what is good or amiable in them. Fear, 
impatience, and anger, are easily caught from 
persons with whom we have no sympathy ; and 
if this want of sympathy amount to dislike, the 
communication of these passions becomes still 
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easier. But if we wish to instil gentle feelings, 
love must be excited; tenderness affords that 
genial warmth by which good seeds are fostered, 
and encouraged to spring up. 

We must not, then, be satisfied if our children 
are merely benevolent; they must be loving 
and affectionate. Benevolence opens the heart ; 
but it is love alone that can warm, and fill, and 
satisfy it completely. Love is more closely con- 
nected than sympathy with strength of mind ; 
sympathy may exist, and may even acquire 
great power, in weak minds; but a certain 
degree of moral vigour is necessary to render 
the mind capable of individual attachment. 
We should not, therefore, unless for some very 
strong reason, disturb the first affections of our 
children. Even a change of nurse is a trial 
which we ought to spare them if possible ; for 
if they possess much sensibility, there is danger 
in it. There have been instances of these poor 
little creatures pining away, and even dying, 
when separated from those whom they loved. 
And if, on the other hand, they are naturally 
cold or inconstant, this change will make them 
more so ; and selfishness, the most odious of all 
propensities, and the bane of all education, will 
soon gain possession of their breasts. 

It sometimes happens that a mother's jealousy 
leads her to dismiss an inferior rival, who seems 
for the time to have usurped her place in the 
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aâèctions of her child; but in so doing she 

mistakes her own interest. Affection is more 

easily transplanted than raised ; if the feeling 

be already in existence, it may be trained to 

change its direction ; but the difficulty is, to 

make this feeling so powerful as to prevent the 

child from being entirely devoted to himself, 

and his own gratification. If he once learn 

to prefer his own pleasure to every thing else, 

we cannot hope for any change ; nothing is so 

lasting as self-love. But, whatever may have 

been the case at an earlier age, 4t is seldom that 

children of five or six years old are not more 

strongly attached to their mother than to any 

one else. She is queen of the house — the 

distributor of all favours — the only one who 

can properly appreciate or reward merit; — and 

if, in addition to these advantages, she possess 

agreeable talents and information, she is the 

source of all pleasure, and displays a power, 

the effect of which, on such young minds, can 

scarcely be too highly estimated. She may then 

make herself easy as to the future, and has no 

need to break those ties by force, which will 

ere long naturally loosen themselves. Still it 

is better that children should, in the first instance, 

attach therpselves more strongly to their mother, 

than to any one else. The changeableness 

which brings them back to her, is not interesting 

in itself, and is occasionally tardy in its action. 
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Sometimes, too, an ill-concealed rivalry may 
produce even a shade of vanity in the breast of 
the child, who sees his affection thus made an 
object of contention. " You pretend to love 
me better than any body," said a mother to her 
little girl; "why, then, do you wish, when you 
are unwell, to have your nurse with you, instead 
of me ?'* " Because," replied the child, " when 
I am ill, I forget that I ought to love you the 
best." 

Besides, the only way in which we can ac- 
quire a knowledge of very young children, is 
by means of the attachment with which we in- 
spire them. We may, indeed, love them our- 
selves; but unless we feel that we are loved in 
return, we cannot show that confidence, that 
opening of the heart, which will produce the 
same feelings in them. If our manner gives 
them the idea that we are keeping watch over 
them, they arcf discouraged, and consequently 
not at ease with us ; and we have thus deprived 
ourselves of the assistance of sympathy, and 
allowed its powerful influence to be exercised 
by others. 

Yet such delicate management does this 
feeble age require, that no rules can be laid 
down with regard to it, without many excep- 
tions. Even sympathy, in many respects so 
useful in education, may be brought too con- 
stantly into action ; and the consequence will 
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be, that children ivill become inconstant, and 
much too susceptible of impressions of every 
kind ; so that any very strong feeling will raise 
a storm in their breast, exciting and agitating 
them to a degree which we could not have 
anticipated; and thus exposing them, in such 
an uncertain world as this, to many sorrows. 
Tt is on this account that passionately fond 
caresses are injurious to children; and Miss 
Edgeworth advises mothers to forbid them. 
They are, besides, a source of future injus- 
tice; for they are lavished only on engaging 
qualities, and are, perhaps, at an older period, 
refused to more real merit. Hence arises a 
distressing shock to the feelings of the child ; a 
certain thirst for affection, which not being 
satisfied in the. latter part of infancy, may 
sometimes associate itself with the impressions . 
of a later age, and augment its dangers. Our 
caresses should, therefore, have in them some* 
thing encouraging, and, if we may so express it, 
strengthening: diey should be cheering, but 
not carried to excess: and we should be par* 
ticularly careful to preserve them from any 
thing like an enervating tenderness. The more 
we give to them the character of approbation, 
the sooner shall we be able to make use of 
them as an assistance in education. 

This interchange of gentle and aiFectionate 
feelings is, in fact, the only means by which 
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we can excite and bring into action the un- 
derstanding of an infant Any other language 
than that of kindness stupifies him; and de- 
presses him even below his natural level. It 
is, therefore, a great error to use harsh or 
threatening tones with young children, as a 
means of deterring them from any action. They 
may perhaps be induced by them to leave off 
what they were doing, but it is only because 
we have confused and troubled them ; we have 
broken the chain of their ideas, and* perhaps 
brought them to tears; but when these tears 
have ceased to flow, they will have forgotten 
their previous occupation ; and having no idea 
that we have forbidden it, will probably resume 
it at the first opportunity. It is only by means 
of sympathy that they can attach any meaning 
to our words; the tone of the voice, and the 
expression of the countenance, assist in explain- 
ing them ; and hence arises a great difference 
in the degree of ease with which they under- 
stand us. If, therefore, we check this dispo- 
sition by our harshness, they will no longer be 
able to comprehend what we wish. It is true, 
that by associating the recollection of an im- 
pression of fear with a certain action, they may 
be led to abstain from it : in this way, too, we 
teach and tame brute animals : but if we adopt 
this plan with our children, they will soon learn 
from it another lesson. Seeing us angry, they 
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will be sure to imitate the example we have set 
them : and the harsh expressions which we have 
used towards them, will, ere long, be applied by 
them to us. The instinct of imitation is stronger 
even than the feeling of fear in very young chil- 
dren; so that, except in the case of such an 
excess of severity as is now happily very rare, 
they regard us rather as models for imitation, 
than as objects of dread. 

Be, then, particularly careful never to be 
angry, either with your children, or in their 
presence. Till they are three or four years 
old, the most justifiable indignation will appear 
to them only anger. Even if you are taking 
their part, the motive will soon be forgotten by 
them, and only the effect remain in their vola- 
tile imagination. Whence reflect on the great 
advantage in after life, of a cool temper, it ought 
to be one of our most earnest desires to obtain 
this advantage for our children. 

Dependent as they are, by their condition, 
there is yet an inward freedom and spirit of 
independence in children at a very early age : 
there is nothing servile either in their requests, 
their acquiescence^ or even their fear : at eigh- 
teen months old, they act as they please, or not 
at all, without taking into account either their 
own weakness or our power. Their petitions, 
far from being humble, assume only too easily 
the tone of commands. If they endeavour to 
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oblige us, it is because they love us, and wish 
make us happyi Our threats may frighten 
them for a moment ; but when recovered from 
this temporary disturbance, their docility is not 
increased ; and our anger, by confusing their 
understanding, has only augmented their irri- 
tability. 

It is clear, then, that if we were able to dis- 
tinguish the various results of our own conduct, 
we should see them becoming every day more 
and more numerous, and should find them 
extending much farther than we had imagined. 
The different stimulants to moral developement 
which have been mentioned, sympathy, — love^ 
— the instinct of imitation, — the expectation of 
either pleasure or pain, — are so many springs 
which can be set in motion only by <mr hands ; 
and we continually influence our children, even 
without intending or wishing it, by the effect of 
our necessary attentions to them. The question, 
then, is not, shall we, or shall we not, exert this 
influence on the mind of the child; but shall 
we, or shall we not, do it with judgment? 

To "leave nature to work,'* in the most 
rational meaning of the expression, is to allow 
the equilibrium of forces the opportunity of 
re-establishing itself, when it has by any acci- 
dent been destroyed. If the child be left to 
his own free choice at such a time, be will 
generally prefer that state which is really the 
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most salutary: he will exercise those faculties 
which have been lying idle, and will let those 
rest which have been fatigued ; thus repairing 
in some degree the faults which we have com- 
mitted. Children should on this account be 
often left to themselves, and allowed to choose 
their own employment. But whatever hopes 
we may rest on this tendency to equilibrium, 
it would be the height of folly to depend alto- 
gether on the energy of such a principle. 
Even supposing it active enough to prevent 
evil inclinations from being formed, it would 
never be sufficiently powerful to destroy them, 
when already existing. On the contrary, every 
inclination possesses a sort of instinct of self- 
preservati(»i, which impels it to nourish and 
strengthen itself continually ; so that if the in- 
clination be dangerous, what we call nature, or 
the probable course of developement, is &r 
from being Êivourable to future morality. So 
true is it that the earliest tendencies and dis- 
positions should engage our most serious atten- 
tion; and that the art of observing, quickly 
and accurately, is an invaluable talent in a 
mother. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON LEARNING TO SPEAK. 

The rapid progress which children generally 
make in speaking» towards the conclusion of the 
second year, renders this a remarkable epoch in 
childhood. They attempt to articulate every 
thing, though of course these attempts vary 
much in their degree of success. Already do 
we perceive, when we observe the great difference 
exhibited by children in the power of speaking, 
how unequally the gifts of nature are distributed. 
This art requires the conjoint exercise of many 
faculties, moral as well as physical ; and if one 
of these be wanting, an obstacle is opposed to its 
progress. Thus, a good ear is necessary to 
appreciate sounds, and supple organs to articu- 
late them : intelligence is required to compre- 
hend words, and memory to retain them. It is 
not often that a child ppssesses all these qualities 
in an eminent degree ; but when he does, he will 
speak with tolerable fluency at two years old. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more interesting than to 
watch the gradual breaking forth of the intellect 
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from the mist in which it is at first enveloped ; 
to see it springing forwards at the acquisition of 
every new expression, and making each attain- 
ment the step to a still greater. As yet almost 
strangers amongst the objects by which they 
are surrounded, children soon feel the necessity 
of making themselves masters of the words which 
are the signs of these objects, and which will 
furnish them with the means both of thinking 
and communicating their thoughts. They enter 
on a more intellectual existence — an existence 
in which images, and the tumultuous desires 
excited by them, still reign ; but into which, 
from this time, a more tranquil element is in- 
troduced.* 

When children have once begun to speak, 
with what astonishing rapidity do they advance 
in this attainment ! Daily acquiring and using 
new words, they soon venture even on long 
sentences, and the amusement they find in talk- 
ing is inexhaustible. At the sight of any object 
which interests them, they repeat its name over 
and over again, with a delight and satisfaction 
which we can hardly understand. We may often 
hear them relating to themselves any little inci- 

-* Here follow in the original some observations on the 
first ^vords uttered by children, on their use of the different 
parts of speech, &c. &c., which the translator has omit- 
ted ;- as, though interesting in themselves, they do not ap- 
pear to bear very directly on the subject of education. 

VOL. I. I 
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dent which has struck them, their eyes sparkling 
with the delight and pride which this power of 
prolonging their impressions produces*. If ar- 
rested in their progress by any difficulty in 
articulation, shame and anger are displayed in 
their countenances, and they are not satisfied till 
they have achieved the pronunciation of the 
formidable word. When first learning to speak, 
children are indeed easily pleased; they are 
content if they can articulate the single accented 
syllable which has attracted their attention. 
But by degrees they become more &stidious ; 
they begin to correct their enunciaition, and are 
not happy till they have acquired the remaining 
syllables of the word. 

It would almost seem as if there were an 
especial dispensation of Providence to enable 
children to learn to speak ; but as their minds 
advance in intelligence, the gifts which have 
been previously bestowed on them — as transient 
as they are remarkable in their nature — lose 
their former value. Children of five or six years 
old learn few new words. We find, when they 
begin to read, that many terms, which they 
must continually have been hearing in conversa- 
tion, are perfectly unintelligible to them. Hav- 
ing acquired a certain stock of words, suffi- 
cient for their purposes, they are satisfied, and 
desire nothing more. They have learnt how to 
name such things as interest them, and are 
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indifferent as to any others. They are even 
sometimes led by a sort of instinct to reject new 
acquirements, which might, perhaps, interrupt 
their enjoyment, or disturb their tranquillity^ 
They are happy — and what should they wish 
for more ? They live in peace and security, as 
if in the bosom of an enchanted island, and the 
waves of the external world resound unheeded 
around them. 

We find a great difference in the comparative 
ease with which individual children express 
themselves; but this does not always depend 
on their greater or less degree of intelligence. 
Sometimes an agreeable and flowing utterance 
proceeds only from a talent for retaining cer- 
tain set phrases, whilst a more laboured and less 
regular mode of speaking denotes an inward 
working of the mind, an anxious desire to suit 
the expression to the thoughts. This circum- 
stance should not make us less hopeful as to the 
fîature ; for, though a memory for words is not 
in itself an undesirable thing, it frequently leads 
those who possess it in any great degree, and who 
have not much taste tot exercising their under- 
standing, to be content with words instead of 
ideas. 

As one sign is sometimes used by children to 
designate many objects, so is one object often 
represented to them by many signs ; and for this 
reason they learn different languages with great 

I 2 
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facility. Sounds are connected together in their 
memory like images, and one word brings in 
its train all those by which it had previously 
been accompanied. Hence they are not apt to 
confound together different idioms in their little 
sentences ; and if the same person always address 
them in the same language, there is little danger 
of any confusion : the idea of this person be<- 
comes associated in their minds with a parti- 
cular mode of speaking, and they soon learn to 
employ the same mode in replying. 

From this circumstance we derive a conve- 
nient method of facilitating to children an ac- 
quisition, of some importance certainly, though 
one which does not appear to me to add much 
to the progress of the intellect ; at least, not in 
any proportion to that produced by the regu- 
lar study of a language. It may indeed be 
doubted whether the mere practical knowledge 
of a language contributes much to the deve- 
lopement of the mind. We do not find that the 
inhabitants of frontier districts, who generally 
learn two languages at the same time, excel 
other men in acuteness of mind ; nor amongst 
the people of northern nations, where children 
are frequently brought up in the habit of speak- 
ing several different languages, do we meet with 
more instances of striking genius than elsewhere; 
though they often possess a remarkable facility 
of comprehension. The study of this subject 
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might afford us many interesting facts. There 
is such a close connection between thought and 
speech, that the efi^t of their fiirst association 
must be very important ; and it would, therefore, 
be very useful to observe the influence of a/?oZy- 
ght education. 

But, whatever may be thought of the desir- 
ableness of learning foreign languages, the habit 
of speaking their own correctly must always be 
of importance to children ; and, when we neg- 
lect to secure this habit, by employing for the 
purpose the peculiar qualities of in&ncy, we 
commit an error, which, though not of the most 
serious nature, is not always easily corrected by 
subsequent education. This was not a fault with 
which the ancients could be reproached; indeed 
the pains which they took to improve the enun- 
ciation of their children, even in infancy, would, 
perhaps, appear to us frivolous and pedantic 
But such pains would often be well bestowed 
in correcting the bad efiect of example, es- 
pecially in places where the pronunciation and 
idiom are equally vicious. It is not merely a 
question as to what is agreeable; nor can any 
thing be considered as frivolous which is con- 
nected with the most powerful means of influ- 
encing the imagination. Speech is the outward 
expression of the soul ; and afibrds us the means 
of exercising the most unbounded power over 
the morality and happiness of others. . 

I 3 
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BOOK XL 

% 

CHAPTER I. 

ON THE HABITS FORMED AT TWO YEARS OLD. 

It has bœn remarked by Locke, diat children 
are so apt to forget any rules which may be 
laid down for their conduct, that the perform- 
ance of such things as are absolutely necessary 
must be insisted on till it becomes a confirmed 
habit, entirely independent of the memory.* 
Our great object should be to influence the 
character of children, while it is offered to us in 
its simple purity. Too soon shall we find it 
altered and deteriorated ; and be no longer able 
to distinguish what is natural from what has 
been acquired. Children soon become in some 
degree ashamed of their little singularities. 
They conceal, or restrain, those feelings in 

which they are aware, that we shall not sym- 

• 
* Remember children are not to be taught by rules, 
which will be always slipping out of their memories. 
What you think necessary for them to do, settle in them 
by an indispensable practice as often as the occasion re- 
turns, and if it be possible make occasions. — Locke on 
Education, 
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pathize ; and they endeavour to find out what 
impressions they are expected to receive. But 
notwithstanding this first deviation fi*om nature, 
the characteristic features of this age are not ef- 
faced so soon as we are apt to imagine ; traces of 
them, though often unnoticed, remain for some 
time. We are still living with a little uncivilized 
being, who may perhaps have been brought into 
some slight training as to outward demeanour, 
but all the workings of whose mind cannot be 
understood by us, unless we have carefully studied 
him fi-om the hour of his birth. 

This study, however, is not so easy as it might 
at first sight appear. Before children can speak, 
their whole life appears a scene of confusion : 
their manner of feeling, of connecting ideas, and 
comparing them together, differs so entirely 
irom ours, that we can neither understand nor 
explain it; and thus they present us with a 
problem equally interesting and incapable of 
solution. At a more advanced period, when our 
means of communicating with them are increased, 
and they might themselves be able to throw 
some light on the subject, the difierence between 
them and us is no longer so decidedly marked, 
and the child, in appearance at least, already 
too much resembles the man. We have, then, 
one short interval which is more instructive to 
the observer than any other — that in which 
ïeal infancy still exists, undisguised and open to 

I 4 
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our View — the period from two years old to 
four. Ât this age children are as yet unguarded 
in their feelings and expressions; and their 
natural instincts, still in their first vigour, seem 
to be developed with their increasing strength ; 
while their newly acquired power of speech, and 
the greater number and variety of their actions^ 
serve as interpreters to those feelings and in- 
stincts. Our social condition is, however, still 
little understood by them, and they might be in- 
habitants of any other world as well as of ours. 
But to mark how they insensibly adopt our ideas 
—how their violent and impetuous will learns by 
degrees to submit to the control of reason and 
example — how their young faculties, according 
to their several natures, and assisted by the first 
glimmerings of conscience, combine to raise a 
feeling of moral responsibility in the breast,— 
would furnish most interesting and curious sub- 
jects for observation ; revealing to us a beauti- 
ful dispensation of Providence, — a design which 
has only to be understood, in order to be ad- 
mired and reverenced. 

Following the natural order of time, we shall 
first consider that period when the mind has not 
yet acquired any power over itself; when the 
will, however eager and lively it may appear, is, 
in fact, a passive agent, yielding to the strongest 
inclination, and obeying a blind impulse. At 
this time we govern children by means of those 
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habits which our attention and regularity have 
naturally generated. But this method» though 
gentle in its nature, and always to be made use 
of in some d^ree, is rather too mechanical to be 
the only one employed. Habits there must be ; 
and these habits must be either favourable or un- 
favourable to our plans of education. Their form- 
ation is prevented only by an unequal and capri-^ 
cious conduct on our part; and the example of 
such a conduct would assuredly be soon imitated 
by our children. 

Though the remark may appear paradoxical, 
it is I believe true, that the younger an in&nt 
is, the more do its habits relate to its moral 
existence. As it does not yet act independently, 
it can only be accustomed to foresee : it expects 
a certain succession of events, and its habits 
consist only in hopes and fears. We do not, 
therefore, observe it thoughtlessly performing 
a series of actions, like a piece of machinery ; 
but its desires, its tastes, and its character, are 
all influenced by its hopes and fears. It is only 
at a later period, when the active powers are 
developed, and the pleasure attached to certain 
exercises of them begins to wear off, that the 
mind is able to remain unconcerned, and, as 
it were, hardly aware of those very actions in 
which it had at first taken so lively an interest* 
Habits have not, therefore, in very early 
infancy, the disadvantage, which seems almost 
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necessarily attached to them, of deadening the 
faculties ; and children retain for a long time so 
much flexibility of mind that we can bend them 
to our wish. 

There is one advantage in a well-conducted 
early education, which, though of secondary im- 
portance, is not easily acquired in any other 
way — • that of accustoming children to perform, 
without thinking, a number of actions, desirable 
and useful in themselves, though scarcely deserv- 
ing to have much thought bestowed upon them. 
By giving them habits of complying with <!er- 
tain physical and conventional regulations, we 
are exempting their minds from future care on 
these subjects. The more we make use in this 
I'espect of the instinct of imitation, the more we 
shall spare ourselves hereafter the pain of having 
to prescribe as duties things which are not such 
in reality, yet which are almost indispensable ; 
and we shall thus, too, render an inestimable 
service to the child. How much embarrassment, 
how much awkwardness, how much waste both 
of time and thought, is often occasioned even to 
grown men by doubts respecting the propriety 
of the most trifling actions ! 

Children acquire habits from the same fa- 
culty of association which assists them in learn- 
ing to speak. If the daily routine of their life 
be well regulated, their desires succeed each 
other nearly in a fixed order, exciting in their 
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ihinds the images of certain objects which are 
become necessary to their happiness. But no 
single or insulated image appears to them ; the 
apparatus, the accompaniments, are constantly 
joined to the principal object, making an essen-» 
tial part of it in the idea they form in their 
minds. I have seen an infant of only nine months 
old, cry bitterly and refuse its food, because the 
cup, saucer, and spoon were not all in their 
usual position. By making use of this disposi- 
tion, a taste for order may easily be given to 
children at a very early age. The wish to see 
every thing in its proper place becomes natural 
and habitual to them, if they see that we have 
the same desire; and when we think of the 
bitter regret often caused in after life by the 
want of habits of order, we should earnestly 
endeavour to bestow on our children what is of 
so much consequence to their future happiness. 
A vague idea of duty is soon associated with 
such a habit ; and, in truth, duty itself may 
perhaps be said to be nothing more than the 
obligation of complying with moral order of the 
most elevated nature. 

From the same source arises a taste for neat- 
ness : a dirty spot is a sort of disorder, — a 
thing out of its place. Modesty, too, is nearly 
related both to order and neatness ; nor is there 
any thing easier than to inspire children with 
that instinctive modesty which, from being 
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merely the result of Uabit, is the more pure and 
innocent This last object^ which is too often 
neglected in infancy, is yet of the greatest im- 
portance; and though to some it may appear 
absurd, I should say it is of especial importance 
to boys. Custom has imposed such strict laws re- 
garding decency on girls, that, unless an uncom- 
mon degree of negligence should exist, their 
manners, when very young, are not likely to be 
endangered. But this is not the case with boys ; 
their feelings and habits are early exposed to 
danger at school ; and the firmness with which 
they will there resist the influence of bad ex- 
ample must depend entirely on the strength of 
tlieir first impressions. It is, therefore, espe- 
cially necessary for mothers to be constantly on 
their guard; they must keep a most carefiil watch 
over nurses, or any others who may have the 
charge of their children ; and they must parti- 
cularly take care that no idea of mirth or amuse- 
ment is ever associated in their minds with a 
want of decency. They should, as soon as pos- 
sible, be entrusted with the care of their own 
persons, and be directed to perform in solitude 
the duties connected with it. Hence, we may 
perhaps, occasionally produce a timid and almost 
severe degree of modesty ; but in a feeling so 
nearly allied to dignity of mind, we need not 
be afraid of a little excess. 

There are other sentiments, which, though 
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they may seem to belong to a higher kind of 
morality, arise at first from the simple associa- 
tion of images, and are therefore, in fact, merely 
the effect of habit Amongst these may be 
reckoned a regard for property. The sense of 
sight forms a great part of the existence of 
children. The objects which are constantly pre- 
sented to their eyes, when looking on one whom 
they love, make a part of the image impressed 
on their memory : her dress, the little articles 
of which she makes use, — all are of importance 
in their eyes. They picture her to themselves, as 
the fabulous deities of antiquity are represented 
to us, surrounded with all her attributes; and 
if they observe that she alone makes use of cer- 
tain things, they feel fully persuaded that they 
belong exclusively to her ; and will even some- 
times become jealous of her property, and defend 
it like a faithful dog, suffering no one to ap- 
proach it. I have seen a little girl of eighteen 
months old, who, when walking out, would cry 
if any one touched her nurse's basket; and 
the same child uttered loud screams one day on 
seeing a woman, whom she did not know, carry 
away a gown of her mamma's. From that time 
she has always been uneasy at the sight of stran- 
gers ; but if they go away empty-handed, she wil> 
show them out of the room with an affectation 
of politeness, which but ill conceals her relief at 
their departure. 
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From this feeling, which becomes stronger by 
being exercised, early ideas of honesty may be 
given to children. At infant schools, children 
of not more than two years old are taught not to 
touch the fruit or flowers in the garden, and to* 
respect the most trifling articles of property be- 
longing to their companions. It is true that the 
master, or teacher, is very exact in setting them 
a good example in this respect, and never fails to 
restore any playthings which may, for a short 
time, have been taken from them. This precau- 
tion is absolutely necessary, both on account of 
the great power of the instinct of imitation, and 
also because it contributes very much to the 
cultivation of that most desirable quality, a kind 
disposition. It is only when children feel quite 
sure that their property will be restored to them, 
that they can have any pleasure in lending it to 
others. But they may, by degrees, be led to 
consider the power of lending, or giving, as one 
of the most valuable privileges attached to the 
possession of property of any kind; and the 
wish to take care of it may thus be associated 
in their minds with the idea of generosity. 

The feeling of general benevolence — a feel- 
ing which should be sedulously cultivated — leads 
%o naturally to habits of politeness, that we should 
scarcely need to trouble ourselves about these, 
were it not of importance to have them esta- 
blished before shyness — the effect of a more 
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advanced state of self-love — begins to be dis- 
played. Bat^ if a truly religions system of 
education were pursued, children would pass 
insensibly from sympathy to charity, and to the 
love 'of others; and rude pride, or irritable 
vanit)r, would be unknown. 

It is thus that the qualities which are the 
happy fruits of early habits blend with those 
bestowed- by nature, and are invested with nearly 
equal charms. Children possess them unsullied 
by any feeling of vanity, for they are not aware 
that they could have existed without them. Yet, 
could we trace them to their source in our 
own minds, we should acknowledge them witlt 
gratitude ad the greatest and most indisputable 
blessings of education. 
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CHAPTER IL 



ON OBEDIENCE. 



Of all the habits which we should be anxious 
to impress on very young children, there is 
none so absolutely necessary as that of obedi- 
ence ; for it is only by means of this that we 
obtain the power of forming or repressing 
others. At present I speak of obedience merely 
as the result of habit, though it may be regarded 
in a much higher point of view, as a moral ob- 
ligation ; but at the early age which we are now 
considering, the habitual practice of obedience 
gradually awakens the idea of duty, though the 
idea of duty would not yet be sufficient to pro- 
duce obedience. 

If we observe children attentively,' we shall 
find that they possess an innate instinct of in- 
dependence; and at the same time an equally 
natural feeling which prompts them to }deld 
their own will to ours ; so long at least as our 
conduct towards them is governed by regularity 
and firmness. They often adopt our ideas from 
sympathy — they find it is useless to resist us ; 
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and above all they belong to us» and they re-« 
joice in belonging to ns. 

A little girl of three or four years old no 
sooner possesses a doll than she regards it as 
her child, taking for granted that this affec- 
tionate connection renders it more completely 
her own. Children soon understand that they 
are our most beloved and valued property ; we 
show this by our love, and by our anxiety about 
them; and hence it is that^ even when they 
have not formed any very distinct notions on the " 
subject, our forbidding certain actions appears 
to them quite natural. As our prohibitions 
are generally dictated from a regard to the 
safety either of the children themselves, or of 
something belonging to us, they are not sur- 
prised at them, though they are continually 
forgetting them. But the case is different 
with respect to commands. These, children 
have more difficulty in understanding, and are 
less willing to obey. Yet they are often more 
agreeable to their dispositions, inasmuch as a 
command requires action, while a prohibition 
forbids it. If the action be such as will please 
them, merely mentioning it may be sufficient; 
but imperatively to command a little child to 
do something, which we know to be disagreeable 
to him, is only uselessly compromising an au- 
thority as yet hardly established. 

VOL. I. K 
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Such a distinction, however, cannot long be 
allowed, since the principal end for which power 
is confided to us — the safety of the child — 
requires that we should be able effectually to 
command as well as to forbid ; but it seems as 
if the difference with respect to submission in the 
two cases arose from a certain subtle discernment 
of the rights of a firee being. The child is weak 
and feeble ; personally, he is entirely in our 
power, for he has no means of resisting us ; 
but his mind is independent. We cannot force 
him to act against his will ; he is astonished 
at our attempting it. This feeling is, in some 
degree, worthy of esteem; it is the germ of a 
dignity of character which should not be de- 
stroyed by force. To combine respect for this 
firmness of character in children, with the ne- 
cessity of exacting obedience from them, is, per- 
haps, though not an insurmountable difficulty, 
one of the greatest which occurs in education. 

Long before the age when children analyse 
their own motives, we may, without having re- 
course to the a^d of fear, simply by engaging 
their sympathy, and making use of a little fore- 
sight, give them the habit of obedience ; and 
thus, in spite of the turbulence and changeable- 
ness which, with our imperfect wisdom, we cannot 
at all times prevent, we may generally acquire 
an authority, of which we must be very careful 
to make a good use. 
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It is astonishing that, on this pointy any dis- 
tinction should ever be made between our own 
interest and that of our children. This interest 
must ev^: be the same. An excess of severity 
as certainly causes the unhappiness of both pa- 
rents and children, as the exercise of a just and 
gentle authority produces peace and happiness. 

We are sometimes told that, as children are 
not destined to yield at all times, and to every 
one, obedience is only a temporary good, and 
does not in itselF deserve the name of a virtue. 
To a certain degree this is true ; but yet they 
must always obey in some way or other. Man, 
as an infant, obeys his. parents; afterwards he 
yields the same obedience to the idea of duty, 
as imposed upon him by the force oF habit ; and 
at last he obeys the simple idea of duty itself, 
which has then assumed an independent exist- 
ence in his mind. It is only the motive of his 
obedience which changes; the virtue remains 
the same. 

And even should we allow that obedience is not 
really a virtue, but merely a necessary condition 
by which the benefit of education is to be ob- 
tained, still this condition must be fulfilled. 
Without the complete possession of authority 
parents could never accomplish their sacred task. 
Tell them, if you will, to use this power with 
moderation, with justice; but, if you dispute 

their right to it, all responsibility is taken away. 
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That tlifire should exist in life an imperious 
obligation, a sacred and positive duty, without 
any legitimate means of fulfilling it, is in itself a 
contradiction. But no duty is more strictly 
imposed on us, both by divine and human laws, 
thanthatofcarefttlly bringingupourchildren. We 
ought as far as possible to make them partakers 
' of every good of which we can £brm an idea ; 
we must watch over their safety, their health, 
their instruction ; we must inspire them with a 
love for others, and an earnest desire to possess 
a pure conscience. We are answerable both tcT 
God and society for these cherished beings; 
and shall authority, the simple, and indeed the 
only means of fulfilling our obligations, be de* 
nied to us? 

We are, at present, considering only the first 
principles of obedience. When we come to 
treat of it more at large, we shall see how false 
and absurd are those persuasions by which we 
too often seek to influence the will of children* 
We shall see how seldom they are deceived by 
them, and how much the contest thus established 
between them and us, the alternate dissimula- 
tioa and hesitation, tend to destroy that very 
energy of character which our management was 
intended to respect The disadvantages 'of a 
harsh, despotic education are great; but the 
crime of enervating the will cannot be laid to 
its charge : it is example that strengthens the 
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energy of tbe will ; and the qualities of indo- 
lence, cunning a desire for temporizing; — in 
fact, almost all our dispositions, are equally 
encouraged and strength^ied by example. 

But the question is at once settled, when we 
observe that even those parents who abandon 
their prerogatives in theory, resume them in 
practice; and that such an opinion, if adopted, 
would lead to nothing but contradictions and 
inconsistencies. Never will they really renounce 
their authority; in fact they cannot do so — 
their love is. too ardent — their interest too 
strong — their responsibility too great ; they 
cannot abjure human nature. Perhaps Rous- 
seau has made you uneasy as to the lawfulness 
of your authority. But if your child be ex- 
posed to a real danger, or even to a trifling or 
imaginary inconvenience, you snatch him up in 
your arms and carry him away ; your scruples, 
your resolutions, your theories, are all for- 
gotten, and nature obtains the victory. You 
will say, " I am doing wrong ;" and so you are. 
But your error consists in having adopted prin- 
ciples which your most sacred duty, as well as 
your unconquerable feelings, oblige you to 
violate. 

That a child, who has not fromvhis very 
cradle been brought up with an idea of the 
sacred nature of parental authority, but has 
been treated as an equal, reasoned with, per- 
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suaded, should see something odious in what 
seems to him a brutal abuse of superior strength, 
ought not surprise us. The employment of rea- 
soning pre-supposes that the being to whom it is 
addressed has a right not to be persuaded to 
do what is wished. In your conduct, then, on 
this occasion, there exists a degree of treachery ; 
and the resistance and screams of the child 
show that he feels it as such. You may be sure 
that, in future, whenever you begin an expo- 
sition of your motives, he will anticipate the 
conclusion, and will attend only so far as to 
enable him to prove, by refuting your reason- 
ing, that you are in the wrong. Hence arises 
an insufferable and most fatal state of things 
between the parent and child '— each fearful 
and hypocritical in their manner to each other 
— each trying to obtain what he wishes without 
coming to an open breach — each distrusting 
the other; and at length ending either in a 
fit of ill humour or a regular quarrel. This 
last catastrophe is, in fact, what best pleases the 
child, for he thus succeeds in vexing you, by 
forcing you to use violence towards him; you. 
are reduced to the necessity of acting the part 
of a tyrant, because you have not performed 
that of a parent. The fruit of such imperfect 
obedience is seen in the formation of cunning, 
selfish, capricious, obstinate, and inconsistent 
characters. 
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Domestic discipline^ fonneily too rigorous, is 
now, pefb^s, carried to the other extreme ; for 
though the principle of it may be changed, and 
may no longer be that of submission to power, 
yet it ought to be that of submission to du^. 
It should be governed by a more pure, a more 
moral spirit; by respect for that parental au- 
thority which, to a child, stands in the place of 
the authority of God. 

One principal idea, that of protection, ought 
to predominate in early education, and to serve 
as a rallying point to every other. Let the mo- 
ther (for in speaking of very young children it 
is to her that we particularly address ourselves) 
lay fast hold of this principle, and she will easily 
be guided by it : she will easily find the happy 
medium between severity and indulgence, be- 
tween firmness and love. Without love, pro- 
tection would not be sufficiently vigilant; it 
would not extend itself over the entire happi- 
ness and interests of infant existence ; and with- 
out firmness and that degree of severity by 
which it is necessarily accompanied, there is no 
protection. What gives way cannot serve as a 
support, and children both require and desire 
support. If you are to them only, as it were, 
another child ; if you partake in their passions, 
in their continual vacillations ; if you return all 
their impulses, strengthened either by contra- 
diction or by an excess of compliancy, your 
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children may, perhaps, make use of you as a 
plaything, but they will not feel happy in your 
presence ; they will cry, or rebel, and will soon 
learn to associate with your idea the remem- 
brance of a period of disturbance and ill humour. 
You have not been to them a support ; you have 
not preserved them from that perpetual fluctu- 
ation of purpose, to which weak and imaginative 
beings are îdways liable; you have not secured 
either their peace, their goodness, .or their hap- 
piness, and why should they think . of you as 
indeed their mother? 

The laws tliat we impose on children will, of 
course, be occasionally infringed; and the idea 
of evil will thus become associated with certain 
actions not in themselves criminal. But at this 
young age we have nothing to do with the 
knowledge of good and evil. The question is 
not to enlighten the conscience, but to accustom 
children to listen to its voice, such as it is. 
The morality of sympathy is the only one of 
which they have any knowledge; and this 
teaches them, that to satisfy those whom they 
love is good, and to displease them evil. Even 
when a child has committed no fault, he thinks 
himself culpable if he observe an expression of 
dissatisfaction in his mother's eyes ; and if he 
has caused her real distress, if in a moment of 
impatience he has struck her, his grief amounts 
almost to despair. I have seen a child on such 
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an occasion, without being punished, or even 
reproached, give up playing, and run to hide 
himself in an obscure corner, turning his face 
to the wall, and sobbing bitterly. 

This feeling, changeable and inconstant as it 
may be, is nevertheless the first dawning of 
conscience ; what at present springs only from 
his wish to keep in favour with his mother, will 
soon become a feeling of duty in the child ; this 
feeling may, indeed, be exhausted by too fi'e- 
quent, or by indiscreet, calls upon it ; or it may 
be weakened for want of being fostered by ex- 
ercise : but this is the case with all our feelings. 
If not cultivated and exercised, they wither 
away; if imprudently or prematurely excited, 
they are exhausted. A child, in, whom the 
seeds of conscience have not been carefully fos- 
tered and cherished, will have no moral exist- 
ence. 

' In order to apply to practice what has here 
been advanced, 1 will point out some of the most 
gentle means of obtaining obedience at a very 
early age. At first, when the habits of chil- 
dren, as yet merely passive, consist only in the 
expectation of our actions, the most important 
point for us to observe is, uniformity in our own 
conduct. We should carefiilly preserve children 
from any surprise Mrhich may be revolting to 
their feelings, or might suddenly break the train 
of their impressions. If, from seeing our pre- 
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parations for any undertaking, they find out our 
intention, this intention, if constantly fulfilled, 
becomes to them by degrees a law- As they 
have already given up opposing our plans, so 
they will, in a short time^ give up attempting to 
execute their own, when they feel sure that we 
shall oppose them. Actions alone at first es- 
tablish authority; for our words produce no 
effect, except as forerunners of our actions: 
^^ My dear, I am going to take away that knife 
from you," comes to mean in a little while, 
" My dear, lay down that knife." One expres- 
sion is equivalent to4he other. Hence we should 
be careful never to forbid any thing which it is 
not in our power to prevent ; and we should 
always prevent what we have begun by forbid- 
ding. It is on this account (as was observed 
before) that a command which requires the per- 
formance of an act endangers our authority ; 
and even as regards prohibitions, it is in vain 
to expect children to consider them at first as 
intended to be permanent. They understand 
them only as the expression of your will at the 
moment. " You must never climb on chairs," 
means to them no more than, ^^ I do not wish 
you to get on that chair now." They will con- 
sequently for some time, without any intention 
of rebelling against your authority, disobey 
you, even in your presence ; and still more in 
your absence, because they have no fear but 
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of your displeasure. But, when the idea of 
this displeasure has been often associated with 
some particular act, they will at last refrain 
from it And if, when they are not with you, 
they are allowed to be with those only who for- 
bid the same things, in the same manner that 
you do, they will, by degrees, feel themselves 
under the control of a law which will prevent 
their even thinking of doing what is prohibited. 

When our object is to obtain obedience, there 
is nothing we should more careftilly avoid than 
any kind of pleasantry. Joking with children 
places them on an equality with us ; as soon as 
we laugh we resign our authority. Play fre- 
quently with your children; show them the 
tenderest affection; but when once you have 
required obedience, leave off playing or laugh- 
ing ; do not caress them ; do not even persuade 
them. You are called upon to exercise a sacred 
right, and the feeling of this right will be weak- 
ened, both in your child's mind and your own, if 
you bring so many different motives into action. 

Children will often endeavour, by a thousand 
various arts, to accomplish their little schemes, 
or to overcome your opposition to them. Coax- 
ing, importunity, drollery, are all tried in turn. 
Sometimes we may observe them venturing on 
a series of petty trespasses, increasing so gradu- 
ally in degree, that we can hardly fix on a point 
where to arrest them. But it is to our own 
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-oie and idle way of governing that we owe 
these attempts. We have spoken carelessly, 
and have been listened to in the same manner. 
When we are about to make a^y regulation, a 
greater air of seriousness, something more im- 
posing in our countenance, should show the child 
that the playfellow has disappeared, and that it 
is the parent who now speaks. It is of great 
importance to assume an expression of calm 
firmness ; and if, instead of raising our voice, 
we suddenly lower it;, we appear to address our- 
selves more intimately to the child, -^ to speak to 
his conscience. 

The adoption of the followii^ Penal Code, for 
children of two years old, will prevent the ne* 
cessity of employing a more severe one after- 
wards : — • 

Disobedience caused by forgetfvhiess. Oppose 
the continuance of the act by renewing, 
in a kind manner, the prohibition. 
Relapse, a little more voluntary. Assume a 
serious air, and warn the child that, on 
a repetition of the fault, his power to 
disobey will be taken away. 
Melapse, entirely voluntary. Put the threat- 
ened punishment in execution, silently 
making such an arrangement as will 
render disobedience impossible.^ 
In this last case, the child will generally be 
made angry, and will show his anger by endea- 
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vourîng to punish you ; he will pretend to caress 
some one else» and do his utmost to irritate 
you. As long as the prescribed bounds are 
not passed, take no notice of his intentions; 
but if he proceed to open rebellion, if, tired of 
your inattention to his trifling faults, he commit 
more serious ones, you mu9t then at once and 
decidedly put an end to them. Take the little 
culprit by the hand, and, without speaking, 
gravely put him behind a great arm-chair, the 
terrible p]aee of punishment. It is amusing to 
observe the secret air of triumph which mingles 
with his tears, at the idea that he has at last 
succeeded in disturbing you. But make this 
feeling of triumph as short and as trifling as 
possible, by taking care to preserve a perfectly 
calm manner. And we may remark, in passing, 
on the dangerous efiect of anger, which af- 
fords to the child both a wrong example, and 
a criminal pleasure. Quietly resume your 
occupations, and you may be sure that, in a 
very short time,, his tears will either cease to 
flow, or the feeling which causes them will be 
changed ; they will no longer be tears of angry 
triumph, but a gentle appeal to your pity ; and 
the slightest look will bring the culprit to your 
arms. An opening of the heart, a tender and cor- 
dial Teconciliation will succeed, and the child will 
voluntarily own his sorrow for what he has done ; 
a confession more easily obtained) and more sin- 
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cerely pronounced, than a cold asking for par- 
don. What you wish for is, not the humiliation 
of your child, but the expression of affectionate 
regret, of a real return to goodness. 

We thus see how words and actions may al- 
ternately supply each other^s place ; and that it 
is the best plan not to employ both these means 
at once ; we are then better able to préserve a 
calm manner, and a stronger impression is made 
on the child. Noise and scolding frighten child- 
ren, but do not often correct them ; they fre- 
quently produce tears, but seldom repentance. 
We should remember that our only object in pun- 
ishment (and harsh reprimands are a kind of 
punishment) ought to be, to improve the inward 
disposition ; if inflicted from any other motive, 
we become the offenders ; and if it produce any 
other effect, it only proves our own incapacity 
and want of skill. In educating our children, 
the duty of guarding their happiness must yield 
only to that of guarding their innocence, which 
is of still more value, as involving an essential 
condition of their happiness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THIRD Y£AR« — ACTIVITY. » 

Were it possible to doubt the innumerable 
benefits which the goodness of God has be- 
stowed on our existence, we have only to look 
at young children, and our doubts must be 
removed. The most simple events, — even the 
necessary actions of life, — seeing, speaking, 
walking, are all to them sources of the greatest 
enjoyment. 

About two years old, we may generally 
perceive a remarkable change in children. 
Their desires become more decided ; their will 
proceeds from a more definite motive; every 
thing in their life is less vague and micertain, 
— more full of meaning. Their very move- 
ments, more correct and easy, have also a more 
distinct object. They begin to form indepen- 
dent plans, and their existence, becoming more 
active in its nature, assumes a marked character, 
which displays itself in their speeches and their 
conduct. 

The simple exercise of their strength is an 
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inexhaustible source of pleasure to children. 
Give them an idea of any action, and they are 
directly eager to try it; every thing they see 
others do excites their powers of imitation ; but 
this imitation does not extend to more than 
outward actions : they do not trouble them- 
selves as to either the causes or effects of these 
actions. They observe their mother working 
with a needle, or their father making black 
lines on a piece of paper, and will, as soon as 
they have die means, partake in these natural 
amusements. The pleasure they feel in the 
occupation is sufficient; there is -no need of any 
farther interest. But, as the enjoyment attached 
to a simple action diminishes, the necessity of 
an object supervenes. 

Observe a group of children of different 
ages. He who can just walk proudly drags 
along an empty little cart; the noise of the 
wheels behind him is enough to make him 
happy. Another, a little older, must have a 
doll to ride in it : a third, still older, will give 
the doll a character, and make it act a part : 
while a child of five or six years old will fill the 
cart with sand^ grass, or straw, thus trying to 
imitate, with some appearance of reality, any 
rural occupation. First arises the wish for 
simple activity — then that for the pleasures of 
imagination. — and lastly that for supposed, or 
real, utility^ Such is the progress of the moral 
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wants of early childhood ; and to furnish con- 
tinual food to this craving for activity, without 
making use of too strong stimulants, may per- 
haps, be called a summary of education. As 
far as regards the intellect we have, indeed, no 
other means of cultivating it ; but our conceri^ 
at present is with the formation of the cha- 
racter. For this object, the exercise of the moral 
faculties is necessary: children will not long 
be contented with external action only, or with 
sensations in which the mind remains passive ; 
they will even grow weary of them. The amuse- 
ments of this kind which we procure for them 
are often continued too long : but the activity 
that arises from internal feeling finds its own 
limits, and confines itself within them. We 
should sedulously endeavour to cultivate this 
mental activity; ill humour, turbulence, and 
disobedience almost always proceed from list-, 
lessness in children : the great art^ if you wish 
them to be good and happy, is to furnish their 
minds with occupation. 

In poor families, children, if their mother 
possess good sense and gentleness, are often 
more forward, and more rational, than those 
in a higher . rank. They enjoy peculiar ad- 
vantages. They not only interest themselves, 
but take a part, in most of the occupations 
Carrying on around them: all the household 
affairs are within their comprehension, and in 
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many they are able to assist. This succession 
of different employments, which they see going 
on, and in which they bear a part, exercises 
their minds ; and whilst it affords them amuse- 
ment, gives them at the same time a taste for 
making themselves useful. Occupied them- 
selves, and seeing that others are not attending 
to them, they do not live for themselves alone : 
they have the feeling of a common interest in 
which each ought to partake according to his 
ability* What can be better for young children 
than this sort of discipline ? 

But circumstances are very different in fa- 
milies ..here the parents are of a higher class. 
Our employments, more refined and elevated 
in their character, are incomprehensible to 
children; and, not leaving our minds at li- 
berty to attend to them, cause them only ex- 
cessive weariness. If, from good nature, we 
suspend our occupation, they perceive direct- 
ly that we are only trying to amuse them ; or 
that we are caressing them only in order to 
excite their affection for us : and if this inten- 
tion be too evident, our success becomes only 
the more doubtful. Children are exacting, 
capricious, fastidious ; — parents who are trying 
to please them often show a degree of affect- 
ation in their attempts to lower themselves to 
their level ; the intercourse is not natural on 
either side; they do not meet on the firm 
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ground of muttial services, and satisfied desires ; 
every thing is carried on through the medium 
of demonstrations, exhortations, or pleasantries : 
that is to say, by means of words : — trifling 
things, addressed to beings as trifling. 

We are thus reduced to have recourse to a 
variety of diversions, or, in other words, to the 
pleasures of the imagination, in order to make 
ourselves agreeable to our children. We keep 
their young minds under the dominion of illu- 
sion, and exercise their activity by supplying 
them with a multitude of amusements which 
aflbrd them the means of imitating real life. 
A great resource, no doubt, and one calculated 
to promote the growth of their intelligence; 
but, as far as their moral character is con- 
cerned, real and interesting employment would 
be much more useful. 

The craving which children feel for active 
occupation might be made much more useful 
than it is in the work of education. Feelings 
which are often tardy in unfolding, might be 
more speedily developed by means of this simple 
pleasure. A single example may serve to illus- 
trate my meaning. A first child, who has long 
been the sole object of his mother's care and 
affection, often sees with grief the arrival of a 
younger infant; and, unless we are carefully on 
our guard, jealous feelings will almost inevitably 
arise in his breast. He is blamed for these ; — 
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perhaps even scolded, and obliged to give up his 
playthings to his little rival should it wish for 
them: — and what is the consequence? His 
love for it diminishes every day : its appearance 
excites only painful feelings ; he revenges him- 
self, when he can, for the vexation it has caused 
him ; envy springs up in his breast, and a habit 
of wrangling is established between the brothers, 
which displays itself in all their amusements, 
and but too often continues to manifest itself in 
after life. This evil might easily have been 
prevented, by contriving, as soon as possible, to 
employ the elder child about the younger. If 
he fancies he has assisted in getting it to sleep, ' 
or in dressing it; or if, when he is seated safely 
on the ground, we place the little one on his 
knees for him to nurse it, his cheeks will glow 
with pleasure ; a lively sympathy will be excited; 
he will imagine himself its father, and will con- 
ceive for it the tenderest affection. 

There is an interesting anecdote related by 
Mrs. Hamilton, in her excellent work on edu- 
cation, which may serve as a farther illustration 
of this subject. She saw, in a remote part of 
Scotland, two poor children; the eldest of whom, 
a boy of three years old, was daily left in charge 
of his younger brother. He took care of him, 
fed him, dressed him, and never left him for an 
instant; fulfilling all the duties of the most watch- 
ful mother. At dinner time he took his little 
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charge into the cottage, lighted a small fire,* 
which he managed very dexterously, and pre- 
pared the simple meal which was to serve for them 
both. " Take care, Daniel," said a person who 
was watching him one day, ^^take care you do not 
burn his mouth." " No fear of that," answered 
the boy, " for I always take the first mouthful 
myselE" What an important lesson might be 
learnt from this anecdote ! There was not 
much danger of this child becoming selfish. 

But though we may endeavour to hasten the 
developement of the affections, we must be care- 
ful not to exact sacrifices from our children. 
These must not be expected, till the affection 
from which they spring has taken firm root. 
We are too apt to fall into this error. If a little 
beggar come to the door, we, perhaps, make a 
pathetic harangue to our child, exhorting him 
to charity and benevolence ; and, in the end, 
almost obliging him to give the bread or fruit 
in his hand to the poor child. This, however, 
is not acting judiciously. But send him to fetch 
a cake, an article of clothing, or any thing else 
which is likely to excite an emotion of lively joy 
in the little beggar, at the same time that it re- 
quires no sacrifice on the part of the child, and 
he will soon find so much pleasure in the act of 
giving, that he will even deprive himself of some 
of his own treasures in order to enjoy it. 

A feeling, which is not yet firmly established, 
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cannot be expected always to gain the victory over 
self-love or personal interest; and it would be 
imprudent to expose it to the trial of struggling 
with inclinations, which are, as yet, superior to 
it in power. But the feeling may itself be 
strengthened by exercise. Let the recollection 
of some happy effort, or successful under- 
taking, be associated with it, and the pleasure, 
which was in reality caused by activity, will be 
placed to the account of feeling ; it will gain 
confidence and strength from the remembrance 
of the difficulties it has overcome, and will thus 
become really capable of surmounting still 
greater obstacles. 

We might, perhaps, were we to analyze this 
feeling very minutely, discover in it some mix- 
ture of self-love. But it is to be feared, that 
even our purest motives are not free from some 
degree of this weakness. . When, indeed, ani- 
mated pleasures, vanity, and selfish interests, 
stand in front, they are strengthened by exer- 
cise ; and the pleasure arising from activity is 
turned to their advantage. But whenever 
these appear only in the back-ground, and 
truly noble and generous motives are brought 
forward, it will be on the latter that the ima- 
gination will rest ; and to them that the child 
will attribute the satisfaction he feels. Hence 
it is, that the too common use of rewards of a 
very doubtful tendency — stimulants which act 
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upon the leastamiablefeelings of thehuman heart 
— does not really produce so much evil as we 
might have apprehended. ^ Their influence is 
counteracted in the minds of children ; and the 
salutary results of activity overcome even the 
hurtful tendency of the means employed to ex- 
cite it. But is this any valid apology for the 
parents ? 

The idea of making use of the pleasure 
which children take in active employment, by 
bringing real life, with all its various interests, 
sooner within their reach, seems likely to be- 
come, at some future time, the primum mobile of 
education. Some trials of this plan have al- 
ready been attempted ; and, if it were made the 
great object in such experiments' to bring into 
action pure and disinterested motives for exer- 
tion, we might hope for real improvement in 
the education of future generations. But, as 
long as instructors attach a higher value to 
temporary success, than to the motives which 
prompted the efforts by which that success was 
obtained, — as long as they attend more to ex- 
ternal acquisitions than to internal feelings, 
they will never succeed in bringing the faculties 
of the mind to their greatest perfection. If the 
moral qualities do not attain their full growth, 
the intellectual powers will be dwarfed with 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. — ON TRUTH. 

Nothing, perhaps, in children, is more inte- 
resting to us than their progress in speaking t 
here, every thing is new and characteristic; 
every thing is closely connected with their moral 
character. Even from his cradle the child has 
felt what it was to love, to hope, to desire : he 
has exercised his organs and his strength; yet 
his progress has been so gradual, that we have 
hardly been able to trace its different steps, and 
we imagine it much the same in all children. 
But as soon as they can speak, every thing be- 
comes clearer : their impressions, their thoughts, 
have each a distinguishing symbol ; and we re- 
member and repeat their words. It seems aâ 
if a light were at once thrown upon the mind 
and character, which enables us to see and un- 
derstand what we have to afct upon. 

This knowledge is most essential; but it is 
not to be acquired without much pains and study* 
Children, though so ingenuous and simple, do 
not always adhere to the truth. They use dis- 
simulation, if we may so express it, innocently, 
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and often display a singular mixture of cunning 
and artlessness. Sympathy, that instinct by 
means of which they have already made so much 
progress, tends rather to deceive them as to the 
use of words. They imagine themselves created 
rather to please others, or to obtain the gratifica- 
tion of their own wishes, than to speak the 
truth, of which, indeed, they have little idea* 
Why should a child be accurate in his relation 
of facts ? What does the past — historical truth 
— signify to him ? His recollection of it iâ 
very imperfect. The only thing of importance 
to him is to be caressed and loved, and to obtain 
what he desires. It is in vain to ask him what 
he has been doing : he will say only what he 
thinks will please you ; and therefore the most 
natural answer in a child of two years old would 
be, that he has been doing whatever he imagines 
you would wish him to have been doing. 

This is also the case among savages; a traveller 
finds it very difiicult to obtain from them the 
most simple information ; so much are they occu- 
pied in considering what his interest,* or rather 
their own, may be in the question, that he cannot 
even learn the road to any place, every one to 
whom he addresses himself giving a different 
answen 

Some degree of artifice seems almost natural 
to children ; even after they have learnt to avoid 
falsehood in speaking, they will practise it in 
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their actions : for actions become lies when their 
object is to deceive. A child of eighteen months 
old will carefully hide a little basket which he 
has long coveted, and then come and settle 
himself quietly by his mother : he wishes to be, 
and to appear, calm ; but too much agitated to 
succeed, he provokes her attention by loading 
her with caresses. A heightened colour, and 
an expression at once tender and confused — 
the very excess of his coaxing — all tend to 
betray him. Whence arises this increased affec- 
tion ? For these demonstrations of it are not 
altogether insincere. Does the child feel the 
value of the tie which binds him to his mother 
the more, from expecting an approaching rup* 
ture ? Does he pity her, imagining that he has 
deprived her of something very precious? Or 
does he give vent to his inward emotion by these 
outward expressions of affection ? What a depth 
of mystery there is in the heart even of an 
infant ! 

Another child will borrow a fan, or any thing 
else which may have attracted his fancy, from a 
visiter; and then, hoping that she will forget to 
reclaim it, will bring her ^succession of flowers^ 
cast off toys, or a hundred other things, offering 
them to her with the most eager politeness. Or 
he will ask for a cake, or for the enjoyment of 
some pleasure^r his little brother. Some children 
will avoid kissing their nurse in their mother^s 
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presence, so soon do they acquire the key to the 
maternal heart ! 

There is, perhaps, hardly any thing more 
attractive than the graceful displays of character, 
the lively and amusing scenes to which these 
little manœuvres give rise. In little girls espe- 
cially, their artifices have so much grace, the 
caresses which accompany them are so winning, 
that we find it diflScult to consider them in a 
sufficiently serious light: we laugh at their 
stratagems — perhaps even relate them before 
the children themselves; and in so doing are 
hardly aware what a fatal error we are com- 
^mitting. Such means of obtaining any object, 
however amusing they may be, should be treated 
as what they really are, proofs of artifice : for 
there is no safeguard so great as perfect since- 
rity ; and it is even more necessary to women 
than to men. Living in dependence, expected 
to render an account of their conduct to him 
who is their earthly guide and master, if this 
account be not faithful, he is no longer able to 
direct them ; they elude obedience, and all the 
relations of life are confounded. 

But of what importance to every one is truth 
of character ! The influence of this quality on 
every branch of morality is so great and so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
it. Falsehood and vice are always found in close 
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connection. We first learn to dissemble because 
we have done wrong, and then continue to do 
wrong because we have learnt to dissemble. No 
one will dispute these assertions ; they are, in- 
deed, generally acknowledged maxims. Every 
one admits that sincerity is tlie guarantee of 
every other virtue. 

By obliging your child, therefore, to adhere 
strictly to the truth, you secure his moral exist- 
ence : an existence of far more importance than 
his physical one ; an existence, the loss of which 
destroys our peace of mind, and reduces us to 
the most humiliating state of uneasiness. Nor 
can anj^ one relieve his mind by imparting this 
secret trouble, the bitter fruit of want of since- 
rity ; he must be silent as to the pain he feels at 
never being believed, never trusted, never placed 
in the honourable post of confidence. It is a 
state of mind that can never be disclosed, and 
the vain pretences restfrted to for disguise, only 
serve to betray its existence. 

Conscientious ti;uthfulness is not of spontane- 
ous growth ; it has to be implanted ; and it can- 
not be implanted and cultivated too early. In 
order to do this, we must begin by making 
children understand, as soon as possible, that 
their words must agree, not with their own 
wishes, or those of others, but with facts; a thing 
Vrhich they would seldom discover if left to them- 
selves. In relating to them the circumstances 
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of any event, in which they have been actors or 
witnesses, let them observe that you are careful 
to give them a true and faithful narrative. They 
will very soon be so much impressed by this, 
that, if you commit the slightest error in your 
recital, they will, even with a degree of pedantry, 
correct you. Whenever this is the case, you 
should, by your warm and sincere thanks, prove 
to them how much importance you attach to 
accuracy. 

But it is not only their language that must 
be watched ; their little artifices must be dis- 
concerted: they must* be seen through, and 
counteracted ; we must show that we are not 
deceived by them. It is not, indeed, always 
necessary to come to an open explanation ; what 
cannot be unequivocally proved, should not be 
made the subject of reproach. If you receive 
with quiet coolness any caresses which you per- 
ceive to be insincere or interested, but retitrn 
with warm affection such as are real and heart- 
felt, your child, taught by his own conscience, 
will not misunderstand your motives. All pre- 
texts whatever should also be treated in this 
manner : without calling them by this name 
(however they may deserve it), they will always 
furnish you with a reason for denial. Exagge- 
rations, boasting, suspicious narratives, must in 
the same way be listened to in grave silence. 
Nothing will raise you so much in the estimation 
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of your child, nothing so certainly secure his 
respect for your understanding, as the proof you 
will thus give him of your penetration. 

A more pleasing, but equally important ob- 
ject, is to acquire the confidence of your chil- 
dren. Endeavour to lead them to the avowal of 
their little faults, and always reward their can- 
dour with a complete pardon. Remember that, 
at this early age, the ill effect of such lenity is 
not to be compared with that of exposing them 
to the least danger of not acquiring a habit of 
veracity. Still more carefully should we avoid 
any thing which may prove a temptation to 
them to practise deception. Never should we 
question them as to their past behaviour, as 
to facts which it is in their power to deny, or 
feelings which they can disavow: and never, 
especially, as to the conduct of servants, or other 
children. Why should we tempt them to betray 
others ? Why place their frail virtue under the 
necessity of either bringing forward accusations, 
or telling untruths ? 

Every trial is dangerous to sincerity ; it is a 
disposition which flourishes best in a tranquil 
season, and during calm weather. We are so 
constantly obliged to speak the truth on all or- 
dinary occasions ; and even amongst those who 
have little value for it, the proportion of lies is 
of necessity so small, that, unless hindered by 
some want of judgment on our part, the habit of 
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veracity will almost form itself. Such a faabit 
is, perhaps, but a slight security; but, in our 
endeavours to favour the developement of the 
conscience, nothing ought to be neglected. Re- 
member that we are now speaking only of the 
earliest stage of childhood : at a later period, it 
may be useful to ascertain the secret motives of 
our pupil by questioning him, or to strengthen his 
morality by exposure to trials : but, before this 
most important virtue has taken root, such at- 
tempts appear to me calculated only to unsettle 
it, and impede its growth. 

When we have succeeded in making children 
for a considerable time adhere strictly to the 
truth, we have acquired an important and power- 
ful instrument, and we may begin to treat them 
with confidence. Let them see that our esteem is 
in exact proportion to the correctness of their as- 
sertions, and they will soon learn to pay attention 
to their words. And when they observe that 
we no longer doubt any thing they relate, that 
their simple assertion directly produces entire 
conviction in our minds, the feeling of pleasure, 
and even dignity, which they experience, will 
prove to them the value of a faithful adherence 
to truth. 

But, after all, the most essential point is, that 
we should be perfectly true ourselves. Every 
other interest must be sacrificed to that of truth. 
To deceive our children is not only to set them 
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a pernicious example, but to lose our influence 
over them for the future ; it is, m fact, to re- 
nounce our privilege of directing their education, 
of jvhich we have disqualified ourselves for being 
the instruments. Is it not plain' that all our 

influence on the minds of our children is founded 

• 

on their deep and entire conviction that we are 
incapable of deceiving them ? And let no one 
imagine that they will long continue blindly 
credulous. It is just possible that they might 
do so, had they no reason to suspect us. 
But we too frequently do not even take the 
trouble to conceal from them our violation of 
our word ; and the act of insincerity which we 
most commonly practise towards them — that 
of breaking a promise — is always in the end 
found out, and forms a fatal epoch in their lives. 
Almost any fault that we may have committed 
in the education of our children may be re- 
trieved, except an act of falsehood. We may 
at times have been impatient, angry, even un- 
just ; it may have vexed them, but it will be 
forgotten. Such errors are, in some degree, 
involuntary ; but an intentional fault is not so 
easily forgiven. We may, perhaps, have acted 
from some secret motive, which has, in our own 
eyes, excused our conduct ; but this motive — 
unknown, or unintelligible to the child — does 
not justify it to him. The thing of most im- 
portance for him to know is, whether he may at 
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all times implicidy trust us; all that he under- 
stands of the fixture is included in this idea. * If 
he have always found us faithful and true, our 
moral power is unbroken ; but if we have once 
failed in keeping our word, we are no longer 
any thing more to him than a mere uncertain, 
physical power; the era'ployment of which, as it 
cannot be depended upon with any certainty, will 
seldom be taken into consideration. If the idea 
of duty be not formed in the child's mind, we 
can influence him only by either hope or fear. 
Children who have never been deceived believe 
in a promise as in an absolute fact, and may be 
guided by a thread ; but, having once been the 
victims of deception, even chains will not be 
strong enough to drag them. 

And we may thus account for the severity 
with which the children of the poor are so often 
treated by their parents : they love their chil- 
dren as well as we do ours, but they see no harm 
in deceiving them, as they imagine, for their 
own good. As this, however, puts it out of their 
power to govern them by words, they have no 
resource but in punishments ; and these very 
soon,' in spite of their frequency and severity, 
produce no effect. An unconquerable obstinacy 
provokes parents who are not accustomed to 
control their own passions, to real anger; and 
hence follows a course of treatment which I for- 
bear to describe. The poor victim of it, finding 

VOL. I. M 
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himself governed only by a blind and merciless 
chance, gives up all care about the future. He 
secures his pleasures by stealth, and, acquiring 
Si, feeling of stupid indifference as to the conse* 
quenoes of his actions, remains ignorant alike 
pf morality and of common prudenof . 

But, suppose a child to have acquired a feel^ 
ipg of duty, and then to find himself deceived, 
what a revolution, what a complete overturn of 
his moral existence, must take place I His father 
has deceived him ! His own father ! What a 
terrible and disheartening conviction ! And if 
he dai'e not venture to condemn a parent, if he 
can persuade himself to consider the deception 
as lawful or necessary, still what confusion must 
arise in his mind ! One thing alone is quite 
clear to him, that he can no longer believe any 
thing. Motives, above his comprehension, wiU, 
it seems, justify any conduct of which he is the 
object. Men, just aud honourable with each 
other, do not think themselves bound to keep 
&ith with such a little wretch as he, either in 
their words or dealings. An inward sense of 
degradation is the result of such a persuasion. 
We may, however, be sure that his moral 
conduct towards others will be guided by his 
seeing clearly what theirs is to him. 

We cannot render the idea of duty too simple 
to a child ; \^e cannot too soon raise the dignity 
of his soul, by showing that we respect iti and 
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tbat wewoidd never treat his proper fedings 
with contempt. Tliere may, perhaps, be some 
danger in exciting fay education too strong a 
feding of self-esteem ; there may even be some 
disadvanti^ in too much exalting the con* 
sciousnesB of moral strength; but the esteem, 
the respect which men, with all their im^ 
perfectbns, may deserve^ and which is the 
natural right of all who have not yet forfeited it^ 
must be fully and entirely granted to children. 
They are ignonmt, weak, and, by the laws of na-> 
tnre, necessarily subjected to our authority ; but 
they are not the less our equals, our brethren, 
perhaps eten our superiors -^nearer than we 
are to their high origin ; more fresh from the 
hands of their Maker, more allied to the angelic 
nature. Feeling themselves innocent, strangers 
alike to suspicion and to fear, their eyes sparkle 
with joy, security, and confidence» as long as the 
purity of their hearts remains unsullied by 
melancholy experience. 

The observation of the most scrupulous truth 
on the part of the teacher will never fail to 
produce the same attention to it in the pupil ; 
and the consequence of this will be his perfect 
docility. Only a strictly open and truthful 
system of education can, at the same time, be a 
gentle one, for there are things which must be 
insisted on ; and if our words have lost all effect, 
we have no resource but in violent measures. 

M 2 
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This will soon be perceived by a sensible mother, 
and will be strongly enforced by her on- any of 
wiiom she may make use as' assistants. Nurses, 
especially, should be most carefully instructed 
on this point; though this is by no means easily 
accomplished ; for perfect truthfulness, owing 
perhaps to their defective education and de- 
pendent situation, is very rarely to be met with in 
this class of people. As the means of obviating 
such a difficulty ought to be taken into consi- 
deration, I shall conclude this chapter by expres- 
sing my hope that the present age, so fruitful in 
new institutions, will see the desirableness of 
founding schools for nurses capable of managing 
children under six years old. Establishments 
where persons of this ^ description, sensible, 
gentle, and strictly true, might be met with, 
would be a benefit of which all mothers would 
deeply feel the value. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE IMAGIKATION AT THREE TEARS OLD. 



Precocious in its developement, and simple in 
its modes of action, though powerful in its effect, 
the imagination of children animates, embel- 
lishes, and at times disturbs the morning of 
their life. Preponderating at first over every 
other faculty, it diminishes by degrees, till at 
last it bears only that proportion amongst them 
which seems natural to the inhabitants of our 
climate. 

Two different kinds of intellectual progress 
may be remarked in children; the develope- 
ment of the mind itself, and the acquisition 
of knowledge. These alternately assist each 
other ; the faculties, becoming every day more 
comprehensive, accumulate facts, which in their 
turn furnish matter for the exercise of the facul- 
ties. The spirit of examination is strengthened 
by multiplied observations: the memory be- 
comes more» faithful as more combinations of 
ideas are formed ; the judgment more decided 
as it compares together a greater variety of 
objects; but the imagination differs in this 

M 3 
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respect from all the other faculties, — its growth 
and decay are equally rapid and astonishing. 

If by the imagination we understand the in- 
ward representation of external objects, this 
faculty has no doubt existed and reigned in the 
breast of the child from his earliest infancy, 
and, together with sympathy, has constituted 
the whole of his moral existence; but whilst 
shrouded in the clouds of infancy, it could give 
few outward indications of its presence, and 
could not display that spirit and vigour, which 
is afterwards bestowed upon it by an increase 
of strength. The sallies of imagination are, 
perhaps, the most striking in children between 
three and four years old. But, even at that 
age, they have made many acquisitions; and it 
is not always easy to distinguish what is the 
simple eifect of nature, from what is the re»ilt of 
these attainments : certain phenomena, however, 
may be observed, which can be attributed only 
to the imagination. 

Their short lives have not yet enabled them 
to learn much from experience; their memory 
has collected only insulated facts, from which 
they have derived no general laws; nor have 
they as yet any cleiCr ideas of the order esta- 
blished in the world. 

Give a child a box containing a sugar-plum, 
and he will be continually opening it, to see 
whether the treasure is still there ; hide your-» 
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self behind a curtain^ and his joy at seeing you 
again will prore^ not that he wotdd have been 
surprised at your non-appearance, but that it 
would have grieved him. The pleasure felt by 
children often arises from their being unexpect*' 
edly delivered from fears, of whose existence we 
had no previous suspicion. A sort of obscure 
personification of inanimate objects wilt fre* 
quently strengthen their impressions. 'JThey 
extend this personification, not only to their 
dolls (though perfectly aware what they really 
are), but to all their other playthings. Even the 
furniture, or articles of any kind, of which they 
are accustomed to make use, seem to them en- 
dowed with a kind of animated existence ; and» 
the tears which they shed, if they chance to be 
destroyed, arise not so much from the recollec- 
tion of their usefulness, as from a more tender 
feeling associated with them : " Oh, my poor 
cup !" they exclaim, on seeing its broken frag- 
ments — " my poor cup ! how I did love it !" 
But their imagination goes- even farther; 
they believe that every thing which moves is 
alive. Wind, thunder, fire, all seem to them 
voluntary agents — overturning, roaring, burn- 
ing, at their pleasure. At three years old, 
children begin to search after causes; if they 
have ever watched the erection of a building, 
they will ask who built the mountains, or who 
dug the lakes. But wherever they observe mo- 

HT A. 
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tion, they no longer require a cause : the rivers 
run, and the smoke ascends, without their de- 
manding the reason; just as a balloon or a kite 
excites no astonishment in their minds ; imagin- 
ing them to be . alive, this suflSciently accounts 
for their power of moving. As they judge 
of every thing by sympathy, the absence of 
feeling is to them quite incomprehensible. 

It is owing to their total ignorance of the 
laws of nature, and the consequent facility with 
which they are led to consider the wildest inven- 
tions of fancy as realities, that children pursue 
their amusements with such eagerness and in- 
terest. The idea of a multitude of possible 
chances keeps them in a state of constant agita- 
tion; and to this may also be attributed their 
volatile and inconstant disposition. If an at- 
tempt have failed, if different combinations have 
produced no new effect, they become weary ; 
their imagination is checked, and the objects on 
which they had bestowed an animated existence 
once more become mere material substances. 

The pleasure with which children listen to 
the recital of the most simple stories, is owing to 
the lively pictures which they form in their own 
minds ; they see things as in a magic lantern, 
and often represent them as more brilliant and 
more highly coloured than the original objects. 
We need not, therefore, task our invention much 
in order to amuse them. Take a child for your 
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hero or heroine, add a cat, a horse, or any thing 
else of which they can form an image, be ani- 
mated in your manner; your little auditor will 
listen with earnest attention, and the interest 
you excite will be intense. Every time that 
he sees you he will make you repeat the story ; 
but take care not to alter it in the slightest 
degree. He wishes to represent to himself ex- 
actly the same scene ; and the least circumstance 
either added or omitted will dispel the illusion 
which afforded him so much pleasure.* 

We are often surprised at the satisfaction 
which children derive from very coarse imita- 
tions, and are apt to despise their deficiency of 
taste in matters of art, though we ought rather 
to admire that power of imagination which 
makes such an illusion possible. Take a piece 
of wax, mould it into any sort of a figure, or 
cut one out in paper ; and provided that there is 
some appearance of arms and legs, and a round 
knob at the top for a head, your workmanship 

• 

* We can readily understand why omissions are un- 
pleasant to children ; but why is it that additions are often 
equally disagreeable to them ? A few more details ought 
not to throw doubt over the reality of the narrative. 
But the reason is, that the facts already related have 
passed in review in their minds, and with accompanying 
circumstances which differ from those in the altered story. 
They have formed for themselves a picture of the locali- 
ties, figures, dress, &c. This picture is destroyed, and 
they regret its loss. 
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will, in the eyes of thé child^ be a man ; and 
even, though it may lose a limb err two, it will 
remain a man for weeks, and be made to act 
any part that its possessor chooses. Tlie fact 
is, that the child sees, not this wretched imita- 
tion, but the mod^l which he has in his own 
imagination. The figifre is only a symbol ; it 
may be badly executed and worthless, but this 
is of no consequence ; his young mind pierces 
through the veil, perceives th^ object itself^ 
and views it in its true form and colour. 

This power is displayed at a very early age. 
I have seen a child of not more than eleven 
months old, recognise a very small dog in an 
engraving; and a few months later than this, 
all children are amused with prints ; and yet 
neither form, nor size, nor colour, can be accu- 
rately represented on a flat surface, covered 
with innumerable black lines. A little girl of 
eighteen months old will bestow the greatest 
care on her doll ; she puts it to bed, feeds it, 
protects it from cold, educates it, scolds it, and 
at times shows, though in rather a rude way, 
that she interests herself also in its moral cha- 
racter. Yet she is perfectly aware that this is 
all make-believe. It is a truly dramatic pleasure, 
arising from a voluntary delusion, which takes 
strong hold of the mind, though without any 
real deception. 

The more lively the imagination of children. 
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the more pleasure are they capable of receivingi 
They delight in picturing to themselves things 
differing from those which th^ see» and revel 
in the fictions of their own fancy. Playthii^ 
of their own invention amuse them &r more 
than ready-made toys: imitations of real things, 
if too exact, soon meet with the fate of any 
other wearying pleasure. They are admired 
and valued at 6rst ; but their form» too nearly 
resembling reality, affords no scope to the ima- 
gination ; it is the representation of an indivi- 
dual, and yields therefore only one amusement: 
and what child will be satisfied with this ? A 
figure of a soldier in full uniform can be nothing 
but a soldier; it cannot represent by turns the 
child's father, or brother, or any one else whom 

, he may call upon. How much more originality 
does his young mind display, when, inspired by 
the imagination of the moment, he puts every 

, thing within his reach in requisition in order to 
accomplish his wishes, and sees in all aroiind him 

. only the instruments of his pleasure ! A stool 
turned wrong side up is a boat or a gig; placed 

[ on its legs again, it becomes a horse or a table. 
A pasteboard box may be a house, a cupboard, 

^ a coach — any thing in the world. We should 
be careful to cultivate and assist this talent for 

. inventing playthings, by giving to our children, 

' even before they are old enough for rational 
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toys*, the means of making things, rather than 
the things themselves. Some thick pieces of 
wood in the shape of books, which may be placed 
one upon another in different directions, are 
excellent materials for building; and if a hole 
be bored in each of them, so that they can be 
strung together with - ribands, the child will 
have still more scope for his inventive powers. 
Children, while very young, are also made per- 
fectly happy, by having a quantity of sand or 
bran to play with ; they will make dinners with 
it, fancy it land and water, or a variety of other 
things. With such simple materials, capable of 
becoming any thing suggested by the fancy of 
the moments, they will procure for themselves 
a ponstant variety of pleasures. 

In fact, the whole life of these little creatures 
is a drama — a pleasing and lengthened dream, 
purposely kept up and prolonged; inventors, 
decorators, and actors, by turns, their amuse- 
ments are all in the region of fiction, and, were 
it not for their childishness, they would all be 
poets. A few anecdotes will illustrate what I 
have said, and prove the power of the imagina- 
tion at this early period. 

* See Miss Edgeworth's admirable chapter on " Toys,'* 
in the *' Practical Education." To the hints suggested in 
this chapter, are the children of the present generation in- 
debted for all their most delightful amusements. — Kote 
by Trarulator, 
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A child of about two years and a half old, 
whom I know, amuses himself every day by 
acting the part of a coachman. Two chairs are 
his horses, he makes a harness for them himself 
of ribands, and seated behind on a third chair, 
the reins in one hand, and a whip in the other, 
he drives his quiet steeds. A slight balancing 
of his body shows that he imagines them to be 
going on. By degrees this motion becomes 
less, he sinks into a state of repose almost 
amounting to sleep, but the illusion still con- 
tinues ; should any one, however, place himself 
before the chairs, the immoveableness of the 
object, by undeceiving him, destroys all his plea- 
sure — he is in despair, becomes angry, and 
cries out, that " they prevent his horses going 
on. 

The same child occupies himself regularly 
every day in feeding imaginary poultry, with 
imaginary corn. He begs that the door of the 
room where he keeps them may be left open ; 
and if it is not, be begins to cry, and complains 
that^^ they will not let his poor ducks and hens 
come out." 

A gentleman one day imagined, from what he 
heard through the window, that his children were 
shooting with bows and arrows in the garden. 
One was appointed judge to decide on the relative 
merit of the shots ; the others appealed to his 
decisions ; they dii^uted and talked loudly, ap- 
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plauding the victors, and laughing at the un- 
skilful. Their father began to be uneasy» 
wondering how they had procured these dan- 
gerous playthings, and fearing lest they should 
hurt themselves. To satisfy himself he went 
down into the garden, and there ibund them 
with heightened colour and eager countenances 
displaying that earnest animation which is al-* 
ways produced by great pleasure. The whole 
pantomime was perfect; but there were no bows, 
no arrows, no target — • a wall was the only ma- 
terial, from which, assisted by their imagination, 
all this amusement was extracted. 

A real and deep feeling is often found to be 
* associated with such illusions in the minds of 
children ; and there is something quite touch-* 
ing in the affection which a little girl sometimes 
shows towards her doll. Even at four years 
old, if she let her favourite fall, and un-* 
happily its nose be broken, her despair, faer 
tears, are really distressing; and they are re-^ 
doubled if a thoughtless Either, not imagining 
the ailair to be so very serious, laughs at her» 
and trying to mend the poor face, buries the rest 
of the maimed nose in an enormous hole. The 
eliild*s grief is then mixed with ai^er, and be^ 
comes so violent as to be alarming* They con- 
trive^ however, to calm her; they take away the 
doll, promising to cure it ; and at length the poor 
Uttle cvesÀXLvey overcMie by &tigue, falls asleep. 
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Advantage is' taken of this time to send the 
doll to be mended ; a beautiful new face is sub* 
stituted for the old one^ and it is fully expected 
that the child, on awalcing, will be satisfied and 
even delighted. But this is far from being the 
case; her grie^ as lively as ever, has only as- 
sumed a more tender and distressing character. 
It is no longer passion ; it is the sorrow of a 
true mother, to whom they have dared to ofiGer 
another child instead of her own. Sobs impede 
her utterance as she exclaims, ^ Oh, it is not 
my own doll ! I knew it before, and now I do 
not know it all : I shall never like it — take it 
away, — I won't lopk at it." 

Those who have the care of sick children in 
hospitals often find t^em more gentle and more 
patient than older people. A little girl who 
was obliged to have her leg taken off, submitted 
to the operation without a groan, holding her 
doll fast in her arms. When the surgeon bad 
finished the amputation, he said laughingly, 
" Now I will cut off your doll's kg ;" but the 
poor child, who had suffered so much without 
a word of complaint, at this' cruel proposal 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Garried beyond a certain point, however, 
illusion ceases to be voluntary with children ; 
they can no longer, bI their will, strip it of its 
disguise, and a feeling of alarm arises. Begin- 
ning to doubt whether it be joke or earnest, 
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they imagine themselves entering on an un- 
known world, full of frightful realities. If you 
take rather a large doll, and dance it up and 
down before a child of two years old, it will be 
delighted as long as you do this gently ; but if 
you make it dance more violently, moving its 
arms about at the same time, the child will still 
laugh, perhaps even more loudly than before ; 
but it will cling to its mother, and betray its 
inward feelings either by an unusual paleness, 
or a heightened colour. Those who have a 
knack at making faces often amuse themselves 
with the effect they produce on children ; but 
it may soon be seen that, unless the child 
recognize continually the natural face of the 
person, in the intervals between the grimaces, 
his pleasure is of a very doubtful nature. If 
these be continued without interruption, and 
especially if any particular one be preserved fcH* 
a length of time, he becomes alarmed : the idea 
of a metamorphosis, of a frightful confounding 
of two persons in one, takes possession of his 
imagination ; and he is uneasy and afraid, 
though he hardly knows of what 

We are too apt to forget, or to overlook, the 
effect of complete ignorance. What we have 
often seen we call natural ; and we do not suf- 
ficiently consider that to children, who have 
seen nothing, every thing is equally natural and 
equally possible. As soon as an idea is presented 
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to them, their imagination clothes it with a real 
living form; and a vague sentiment of fear wfll 
often raise images of terror in their minds. 

When we reflect on the vivacity of their ima- 
gination, on the weakness of tlieir young nerves, 
and on the ease with which they are excited, 
we ought most carefully to avoid imposing on 
their credulity» By so doing we also avoid the 
danger of making them weak, idiotic, and liable 
to continual terror, and of thus rendering their 
future life miserable. Even without going so 
far as this, there is no doubt that the influence 
of fear on the moral character is very great 
It makes children cowardly, hypocritical, and 
sometimes treacherous; besides exposing them 
to rush on to destruction on the sliorhtest real 
danger. It seems strange that it should still be 
necessary to repeat these things : for Rousseau, 
Mrs. Hamilton, and Mr. Friedlander, have each 
in their respective works employed all the re- 
sources of reason, eloquence, and even science, 
on this subject But it would seem as if it 
were so impossible completely to establish any 
one point in this inexhaustible subject of edu- 
cation, that we may go on for ever repeating 
the same truths. 

Happily the imagination of children, though 
abundantly active and lively, is not inventive. If 
left to themselves they may be afraid of real ob- 
jects, such as a negro, a chimney-sweeper, or a 
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person in a mask ; and they may afterwards recal 
the recollection of them with feelings of dread ; 
but they do not often create fanciful chimeras. 
Seldom does an idea occupy their minds unless it 
has been suggested to them ; and it is therefore 
generally easy to discover the source of their 
terrors ; but when the evil has once taken root, 
completely to eradicate it is no easy task. 

In order to succeed in this, we must study 
human nature. We shall most commonly find 
that, where the evil exists, it shows itself in the 
shape of some phantom or other, whose appear- 
ance fills the poor child with horror; and there- 
fore the thing of most consequence is to avoid 
raising this dreaded phantom. Reasoning is 
useless : you may talk to the child about the 
improbability of any danger, the disadvantages 
of fear, and the glory of courage ; but you may 
be sure that all this time the object of his terror 
is before his eyes, and that the more you talk 
about it, the more you impress upon him the 
idea of its real existence. Experience has 
proved that it is of no use, at any age, to argue 
in a direct manner against the errors of the 
imagination. Let the ruling idea fade away — 
drive out one feeling by another, different, and 
more powerful in it9 nature; endeavour to 
divert the child's thoughts, or to interest his 
mind : to make use in this way of both moral 
and physical means is the best remedy against 
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fear in general. But, when we are aware of the 
existence of some one particular subject of dread, 
the wisest plan is to present to children the 
real object, that it may assume the place of that 
terrifying image of it which they have formed 
in their imagination. They do not picture in 
their minds what they actually see; and the 
reality, however disagreeable or disgusting in 
itself, produces a tranquillizing effect on the 
senses. This method, if it can be adopted, is 
the most efficacious of any, but it requires to be 
used with some caution. 

In fact, any new terror, any shock communi- 
cated to the nerves, will retard the cure for an 
indefinite time, and we must not hazard much 
in this way. Rousseau recommends playing at 
night, in order to accustom children 'to the 
dark ; but it appears to me that amusements 
which lead them to forget their fear are better 
than those which induce them to brave it We 
must not always trust to their noisy laughter : 
such loud bursts frequently arise from a forced 
or feigned gaiety, from a feeling of stunning 
amazement, and seldom perhaps leave behind 
them the recollection of much pleasure. For this 
reason any startling surprises — such, for in- 
stance, as imitations of the noises of wild beasts — 
are dangerous. Children, from the avidity with 
which they seek for excitement of any kind, may 
earnestly desire the repetition of terrifying stories 
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«r scenes ; but such a taste should be gratified 
only with the utmost discretion ; for it is not 
always easy to discover whether we are en- 
couraging the habit of fear, or forming that of 
courage. 

One peculiarity of the childish imagination is, 
that It is occupied only with the present : in 
this respect how difierent from ours, which is 
continually glancing backwards, or darting for- 
wards, reviewing the past, or anticipating the 
•future. Children, on the contrary, have for- 
gotten the next morning what happened the 
evening before ; and a fault then committed is 
to them like any other fact to which they never 
think of referring. They rise every morning 
with the feeling of innocence, and think them- 
selves justified from all past faults when they 
say, " Oh ! that was yesterday." 

Yet propose to them something pleasant, and 
likely soon to take place, and they will volun- 
tarily think of the fiiture ; and we shall find 
them reckoning up exactly the time which is to 
intervene before the joyful event takes place. 
Promises too, if well defined, have great in- 
fluence over them. But it is not so with threats ; 
— - any distant evil is nothing to them : they do 
not believe beforehand in any thing disagreeable, 
but dismiss the idea at once, saying, " Oh ! that 
will not be for a long time." In a healthy and 
natural state of mind^ they understand hope, 
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but not fear. So much care has their Heavenly 
Father taken to secure their happiness ! 

When we consider the pleasures of children, 
so animated, and so easily obtained ; their ten- 
dency to live only in the present, which by our 
love may so easily be turned to their advantage ; 
-—their inexhaustible gaiety — their hearts, open 
to every kind of enjoyment, but closed against 
care, and grief; — who can refuse to believe that 
it is by the especial care of Providence that 
these little creatures are made so contented and 

• 

happy? And if, as a celebrated writer has 
asserted, nothing is so favourable to the growth 
of virtue as an atiposphere of happiness, may 
we not presume that the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, in bestowing this long period of hap- 
piness on the child, has intended to promote 
and cultivate the future morality of the roan ? 

This leads us to the examination of the 
peculiar character given by the dispositions we 
have just been examining to the first glim- 
merings of conscience; which will form the 
subject of the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE CONSCIENCE BEFORE FOUR YEARS OLD. 

Nothing perhaps at first sight appears more 
ineonslstent, or more changeable, than the moral 
feeluig of children of three years old. Yet this 
feeling exists; and will display itself even at 
that age, if the passions be not excited. Chil- 
dren have a distinct idea of right and wrong, 
though they are unable to express this idea in 
general terms. They acknowledge a law com- 
mon to all ; — a tacit agreement which all are 
required to respect. If their attention have been 
drawn to the circumstances, any violation of 
truth, any trenching on the right of property, 
or on the enjoyment of others, distresses their 
feelings, though they may not themselves be 
sufiFerers from it. But it is difficult to determine 
the point at which they become interested, 
without their passions being excited ; nor is it 
always easy to obtain a just decision from them, 
on account of the difficulty of fixing their 
attention, and their tendency to partiality. 

In fact, the natural inclinations of children 
seldom allow them to judge coolly. Continually 
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led away and excîted by some temporary emo- 
tion, prepossessed in favour of themselves, or of 
those whom they love; at one time thinking 
only of their own interest, and at another de- 
voting themselves entirely to that of others, 
they are not very likely to be impartial in their 
judgment. The evil inclinations of their hearts 
may indeed be overcome by their good feelings; 
but we see distinctly marked in their conduct 
the fickle and uncertain nature of our two most 
dazzling and amiable qualities, imagination, and 
sympathy. 

The emotion of pity, so interesting in itself, 
is often capricious in children. Sometimes they 
are moved by it to tears, to distress, and even 
to the sacrifice of their greatest pleasures ; 
while at others they seem entirely inaccessible 
to tJie feeling. Every thing displeasing to them 
tends to harden their hearts. If a beautiful 
animal be hurt, they will sympathize warmly in 
its pain ; but, if the sufiering creature be ugly, 
they turn away with disgust. Their compassion 
vanishes as soon as any defect (such as deform- 
ity of person), or any feeling of ridicule, makes 
them indisposed to associate themselves with the 
sufferer, Such,.even at a more advanced age, is 
the instability of sympathy as a foundation for 
the firnl structure of morality ! 

From the nature of this feeling it follows that 
every action, not directly producing pain to an 
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individual, will appear innocent to children. 
Hence it is that they do not hesitate to commit 
petty thefts, when they suppose that the things 
stolen will not be missed. Yet tliere is one 
duty whicU they fiilly acknowledge,'^ when the 
idea of it has once been conceived by them, — 
that of obedience towards the person on whom 
they depend. 

I have before said, that there is always some 
one to whom an affectionate child believes him- 
self particularly to belong. Feeling more closely 
connected with this individual than with any 
other, he also feels responsible to him for his 
conduct. From any other less certain authority, 
he frees himself as he best can ; but the re- 
proaches of one, whom he acknowledges as his 
true master, are deeply felt by him. This 
master it is who stands to him in the place of 
conscience; whose judgment, already foreseen, 
must condemn or absolve him ; and whom he 
sees in imagination when the moment of tempta- 
tion arrives. Often, indeed, he so completely 
brings him before his mind's eye, that, by the 
natural effect of a strong illusion, he believes 
that he is observed by him. He is not astonished 
when this acknowledged and lawful governor 
is aware of actions committed by him when 
out of his sight; for at this age there is 
nothing repugnant to his understanding in the 
idea of an invisible witness. And if, from for- 
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getfulness or wickedness, the child has yielded 
to temptation, he is touched with remorse at the 
sight of this representative of his conscience. He 
would have met without emotion the owner of 
the flowers or fruit he may have taken, but his 
face is covered with blushes when he encounters 
one whom he considers as his moral ruler ; to 
him he avows his fault, with touching and affect- 
ing explanations, and towards him he feels 
the desire, so natural to a guilty conscience, 
of making some expiation for his crime; and 
will even sometimes voluntarily inflict on him- 
self a punishment. 

I have said that sympathy alone is not a suffi- 
ciently solid foundation for morality ; — but it is 
certainly one of its strong supports during the 
period of infency. The love and respect felt by 
a child for his parents by degrees become asso- 
ciated in his mind with the laws which they 
impose ; their judgment assumes an independent 
authority, and he begins to form a more definite 
idea of duty. And when he sees that his parents 
are themselves governed by the same laws ; that 
these laws are obeyed by all around him ; and, 
above all, when he feels that they are in har- 
mony with the intimations which he begins to 
receive from his conscience, his conduct be- 
comes more and more within the pale of. 
morality. 

One obstacle to the progress of children 
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consists in their having no idea of time; the 
non-existence to them either of the past or the 
future excludes all regrets and all fears ; and, 
whilst the knowledge of the consequences of 
an action forms a powerful auxiliary to our 
conscience, children, on the contrary, not per- 
ceiving how one event influences another, 
attach no importance to their determinations. 
Their volatile impressions are at the mercy of 
every wind which blows ; their recollections, to 
which they seldom refer, soon fade away : and, 
if past events occasionally remain in their me- 
mory, the motives which led to them are for 
ever forgotten. Hardly conceiving themselves 
the same beings, they do not consider themselves 
responsible to-day for the actions committed 
yesterday. 

Hence it follows that the sooner children can 
be made to understand the necessary connection 
between the past and the present, the sooner 
will their moral and rational existence be esta- 
blished. I say the connection between the past 
and present, because it is with these that we 
must begin. The influence of preceding events 
on those which follow is obvious and easily 
shown; while the future, at all times uncertain, 
appears particularly so to children. They soon 
become weary of our warning predictions ; but 
if wp show them clearly that the events of each 
day depend on those of the preceding one, they 
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will themselves soon learn to carry such connec- 
tion forward into futurity. 

We may then remark thatvery young children^ 
yielding to the impulse of their first impressions, 
have glimmerings of morality, though they can 
hardly yet be considered as moral creatures. In 
every thing concerning them we observe the 
want of reflection. They form for themselves 
no general rule, nor, when such a rule has been 
explained to them, do they apply it to them- 
selves ; their inward will remains unexercised. 
Not deserving either to be despised for their 
faults, or to be esteemed for their good actions, 
they may be more or less agreeable or interesting 
to us; they may, like the brute creation, be 
naturally attractive in their dispositions, or the 
contrary; but we cannot reasonably consider 
them responsible for their conduct, or condemn 
them for their errors.* 

Such being the condition of the mind at this 
very early age, will our observations justify us 
in concluding that a tendency to evil is necessa- 
rily attached to the moral constitution of young 
children ? If we except a general propensity 
to refer every thing to self (at first hardly to be 
distinguished from another feeling, necessary 
indeed, but always too strong — preference of 

* Several pages have here been omitted by the translator, 
containing a discussion on the often disputed doctrines of 
the depravity of human nature, and the nature of evil. 
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self to Others), we do not find any one failing 
common to all children. No one vicious inclina^ 
don necessarily governs them : many, however, lie 
dormant in their hearts ; and some one may gene* 
rally be detected, which is more easily awakened 
than any other. It is easy to discover a danger* 
ous bias in every character ; but we may, by our 
watchfulness, weaken, or counteract, such hurt- 
ful propensities before they become fixed habits. 

The essential point, then, in education, next 
to the cultivation of good feelings (on which I 
have already dwelt), is to correct the progress 
of evil inclinations, by not allowing them the 
opportunity of displaying themselves in repeated 
actions, and of thus giving rise to faults which 
we may afterwards .find it very difficult to cor- 
rect. Hence we see how desirable it is to form 
some previous idea of those impulses which 
ought to be repressed : and amongst these there 
is one, almost too transient to be called a pro- 
pensity, yet too frequent in its occurrence, and 
too fatal in its efiects, to be passed over. 

I allude to that temporary vitiation of the 
will which attaches so much pleasure, and gives 
so keen a relish, to the idea of transgressing any 
known law. This impulse, whether arising fi*om 
the action of an evil principle, or from a mis- 
directed instinct of independence, has been so 
often remarked in men, as well as children, as 
to have given rise to the proverbial, expression 
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by which we denote our taste for forbidden 
fruit. In fact, we may observe in children 
something beyond mere weakness of purpose — 
something more than mere want of power to 
submit to the sacrifices which duty requires: 
they have an actual pleasure in throwing off its 
yoke. To rebel against every regulation, even 
against that law of justice which is engraved on 
their hearts, seems in 'them hardly an unnatural 
impulse. There are times, which may be called 
the Saturnalia of evil thoughts, when human 
beings of all ages are seized with a sort of wild 
intoxication, and their long-subdued desires 
regain the mastery. At such times, scenes of 
commotion and of violence, the suffering or the 
humiliation of others, disorder and confusion, 
evil, in shorty of any kind, seems to become 
the element in which the soul delights to riot. 
This most dangerous condition of things will 
sometimes occur in spite of our most watchful 
care ; but by the aid of reason, and still more 
of religion, we may prevent its frequent recur- 
rence. A little girl, of whom I have before 
spoken, — a child so docile and gentle that she 
appeared in general to find an absolute pleasure 
in obedience, would yet at times seem to take 
delight in assmning a totally opposite character. 
At eighteen months old, one might observe in 
her mind a double feeling, impelling her both 
to obey and to brave existing laws. Being one 
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day left alone with her mother, who was confined 
to bed by illness, she entered, without the 
slightest perceptible motive, into open rebellion. 
Gowns, bonnets, screens, every thing which came 
in her way, were thrown on the floor in the 
middle of the room. The little creature kept 
singing and dancing round the heap with inde- 
scribable joy, paying no attention to her mother's 
serious remonstrances. She knew she was doing 
wrong: her heightened colour betrayed the 
reproaches of her conscience ; but her pleasure 
consisted in stifling its voice. 

To the same cause may be attributed that 
fondness for cruelty which boys, even those who 
have passed the first stage of childhood, some- 
times display in their amusements. Some de- 
gree of curiosity no doubt enters into their 
motives in giving pain to an animal. They 
wish to see how the poor creature will behave 
under the torture they are inflicting : but the 
great charm, the zest of the pleasure, consists in 
braving the emotion which they feel ; in harden* 
ing themselves against pity, and having the 
courage to be cruel. 

It is with regret that I write these things. 
When obliged to accuse the hearts of children, 
my own feelings are wounded. It is impossible 
not to love these little creatures: it is impossible 
not to be fascinated, captivated by their charms. 
An illusion, by which our minds are continually 
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deceived, would lead us to believe in their per-» 
feet purity : but we cannot refuse the evidence 
of our senses. Frequently, however, as these 
poor little things offend in their intentions, these 
intentions are not always accomplished: they 
wish to dissemble, but do not deceive us : they 
intend to hurt us, but have not the power : and 
we are then apt to take their transparency for 
candour, and their weakness for innocence. Be- 
sides, they are so easily moved; an impulse of 
emotion, of sympathy, of unrestrained, undis- 
guised feeling, will so quickly follow a fit of 
deceit, or selfishness; that we remember only 
what has rendered them dearer to us than ever# 
But shall we love them less, or will they have 
less claim on our pity, because we perceive that 
they are tainted with the same errors as our- 
selves ? — because we know that they carry about 
in their breast enemies against whom it is 
our duty continually to arm them ? — because 
we see them, like the rest of mankind, sin-« 
ning, sometimes from ignorance, and sometimes 
against their better knowledge ? 

This may, perhaps, be called a dangerous 
doctrine : it may be said that it would afford too • 
many excuses for weakness. But the important 
point is, to ascertain whether in rejecting it, we 
should be able to bestow sufficient assistance on 
this weakness. Nothing is really dangerous 
except error. It is in vain to hope that morality 
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can be formed from any other elements than 
those of human nature ; or, that if such a struc- 
ture could be raised, it would be lasting. If we 
are not previously assured of the solidity of the 
ground on which we have built, — if the edifice 
have been erected on the deceitful foundation of 
natural purity, then " when the rains descend, 
and the floods come, and the winds blow, and 
beat against that house, it will fall, and great 
will be the fall thereof." 

The moral consequences of this doctrine, — a 
doctrine, in my opinion, so favourable to the 
developement of the conscience, — will be treated 
of in a later part of this work. I shall only re- 
mark at present, that the Holy Scriptures have 
pronounced the heart of man to be corrupt ; and 
that this judgment, taken, as it ought to be, 
in connection with the general views of Chris- 
tianity, has one great advantage, in the spirit of 
gentleness which it infuses, into the work of 
education; Parents who are convinced of their 
own natural tendency to evil, view the faults of 
their children without feeling that excessive 
surprise and indignation, which so frequently 
lead to severity of treatment : they are already 
prepared to encounter those foreseen tendenci^, 
and have not lulled themselves into a deceitful 
security. And, on the pther hand, children, 
easily convinced of their errors, do not receive 
their parents' reproofs with a rebellious spirit, a 
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proud obstinacy, or an assertion (so often false) 
of good intentions, as an excuse for their con- 
duct, — faults which serve only to aggravate 
those previously committed. More gentle, more 
sincerely penitent when they have done wrong, 
they are less likely to transgress again ; nor do 
* they seek an idle justification of themselves in 
the idea of the vice inherent in their nature. 
They had felt themselves free to act or not : 
and the conviction that they might have re- 
sisted the temptation by which they were as- 
sailed is too just and too strong to be shaken. 

But if we would have our children able to 
resist temptations, and truly grieved 'when they 
have yielded to them, we must endeavour to 
give them such religious feelings as, at their 
age, they are" capable of imbibing; This most 
important subject rémains to be considered in 
the concluding part of this volume. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ADVANTAGES OF AN EARLY CULTIVATION OF THE 



RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 



In treating of edacation I have hitherto been 
reasoning on the subject, recommending obser- 
vation, and calling in the aid of experience. 
Perhaps, in bringing forward the subject of 
religion, I may be accused of a blind enthusiasm. 
Though long wishing to arrive at this part of 
my task, yet now, that I have accomplished my 
intention of beginnmg by drawing a portraiture 
of mfancy, an undefinable dread seems to re- 
strain me. I am confused and overwhelmed 
by the greatness of the subject, and my mind 
is pre-occupied by the feebleness of the age of 
■which I am treating. How can I venture to 
express the desire I feel? How dare to advise 
that we should present to the confined intellect 
of a child of three or four years old, that Being 
who transcends the comprehension even of the 
most enlarged capacity? 

But in the contemplation of such a Being, 
all idea of any common measure vanishes. 
When compared with immensity, every thing is 
reduced to the same leveL Who but God him- 
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sdf can understand God ! Men, angels, chil- 
dren • — we can only prostrate ourselves before 
Him.* To adore Him, to bless Him, to obey 
his holy laws, to submit to his immutable de- 
crees, dimly to view his perfections without 
being able to see them in all their brightness ; 
such must be our lot in time and in eternity. 

In many respects children are happily con- 
stituted for the fulfilment of this universal duty. 
Not bound down, as we are, by fixed habits, 
their connection with earth is not so intimate. 
They can believe in what is unseen ; they can 
love, without having any very definite idea of 
the object of their love. A marked gravity is 
sometimes depicted on their countenances, 
though they are as yet unable to express them- 
selves by words. Their whole language is that 
of prayer; feeling more strongly than we do 
the sense of their weakness, they also feel more 
strongly their need of help, while at the same 
time their filial affection is more warm and 
lively. What then is wanting to bring them 
near to God? Religion already slumbers in 
their breast ; requiring, not to be brought into 
existence, but only to be a^jirakened. 

The human soul is naturally religious. This 
may be observed even in the earliest infancy, 

• " Worms, angels, men, in every different sphere. 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here." 

Mrs, BarbaulcTs Address to the Deity, 
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but it is the part of education, and, doubtless, 
her most important task and indispensable duty, 
to bring this dormant faculty fully to light. 

To unfold the most noble instinct of human 
nature, and give it a true and healthy direction, 
to bestow upon our children by degrees, and in 
proportion to their progress, suitable religious 
instruction, must be our constant aim; and this 
care^in itself so pleasing, will, if begun sufficiently 
early, be rewarded by certain success. But the 
longer we are in beginning, the more uncertain 
and difficult of attainment wUl this success, 
Otherwise so infallible, become. 

It appears sometimes as if parents were de- 
terred, by a sort of reverence for holy things, 
from introducing the subject of religion to their 
children before they are capable of reasoning. 
There might be some excuse for such a scruple, 
if those, who profess to be influenced by it, were 
not exempt from it with regard to many other 
things, for which they also profess a great re- 
spect. We hear of no such scruples when the 
question concerns any other, necessary or even 
merely praiseworthy, feeling. In order to 
render the name of father dear and sacred to 
your son, do you wait till he is of an age to 
comprehend the exact nature of this relation- 
ship ? Is the name of his country never men- 
tioned to him with love and pride, till he is 
able to form an idea of his connection with it. 
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and duties towards it, as a^itizen ? You would 
not choose that your child should be brought 
up without any feelings of gratitude towards 
his country, and yet you are tacitly preparing 
for him the possibility of being ungrateful to 
his God !_ 

In the religious education of our children 
two distinct objects must be kept in view; one 
to inspire them with devotional feeling, the 
other to enable them to defend this feeling 
against those who would destroy it by denying 
the existence of the Being who is its object. 
Our aim must, no doubt/be to attain both these 
objects ; but it is not necessary to attempt to 
reach both at the same time: and by waiting 
for the most favourable moment of accomplish- 
ing the latter, we may have lost the opportunity ' 
of securing the former. We have no incredulity \ 
to deal with in children. It is useless to over- J 
whelm them prematurely with /arguments^ this 
would only be giving them ïalse knowledge; 
that is to say/ knowledge which though" true 
ÎQ^ Uself, is not^so ^âs it r egards them, because 
they are not capable of appreciating the correct- 
ness of the principles on which it is founded. 
And this will continue to be the case long after 
the most favourable time for influencing the 
feelings has passed away. 

It must bè owned that we are here opposed 
by a difficulty which disturbs the systematic 

o 3 
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order of our plan of education. When we wish 
to establish certain truths, we should naturally 
begin by laying down principles, and then ex- 
plaining the inferences which may be deduced 
from them ; and when we wish to communicate 
certain feelings, we should attempt to give our 
children an exact idea of the object for whom 
these feelings are to be excited, in order that 
they may learn not to bestow their affections 
without reason. We may, perhaps, imagine 
that if we had assisted at the creation of moral 
beings, we should have managed things differ- 
ently ; the reasoning powers should have been 
the first developed, and no feelings should have 
been cultivated without their sanction. But 
Heaven has not so arranged matters^ Children 
love before they can form a judgment ; the 
order in which their faculties unfold themselves 
is npt according to the rules of logic, any more 
than the manner in which ideas enter into their 
head; nor are these ideas connected together 
by them in the same way that we should con- 
nect them. This is troublesome no doubt ; but 
what must we do? Shall we allow the fairest 
gifts of heaven to fade away from a blind attach- 
ment to our own ideas of order? In every 
thing that regards the feelings we are too apt 
to fall into this error. But we might ajs well 
ask whether religion is necessary to men, as 
whether it is so to children. 
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I would go farther and say, that so far from 
its being neœssary to wait for the age of reason 
in order to inspire a child with feelings of piety, 
I should not, even when he has attained that 
age, attempt to begin with argumentative rea- 
soning. Only let the fundamental truths of 
religion be brought forward as facts, aiid men- 
tioned with simplicity and reverence, and they 
may safely be left to their own power, and will 
not fail of producing conviction. But if these 
important subjects are introduced by discus- 
sions, proofs, refutations of supposed objections, 
we give at first an unhappy direction to the 
thoughts; a direction but too frequently oc- 
curring, not easily changed, and which tends 
to hinder the develdpement of true religious 
feeling, and to make that an exercise of the 
understanding which ought to be the devotion 
of the heart. 

If it were only then to avoid this danger, we 
ought to begin the religious education of our 
children before the age of reason arrives. But 
let me not be misunderstood ; I have not the 
slightest apprehension that the strongest and 
most enlightened reason could, by any possibi- 
lity, shake the foundations of such an education. 
As regards this, indeed, we are encouraged by 
the progress of knowledge itself; for independ- 
ently of the religious spirit which has been 
awakened in the present age, philosophy has 

o 4 
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taken such a commanding station, that* incre- 
dulity is forced to retire before it. We may be 
sure that we shall hereafter obtain the assent of 
reason, but we must take, care that there is 
somettjing prepared to corroborate that assent, 
and to be corroborated by it;, and we must re- 
member that the religion which is confined to 
the head, is as useless for the regulation of our 
conduct, as it is insufficient for our happiness. 

The true object then of a religious education 
is to teach the young soul to enter into com- 
munion with God: for the feeling of such a 
communion, however it may have been abused 
by enthusiasm, is nevertheless the very essence 
of .religion. Unless we are persuaded that our 
appeal will be heard, unless we hope that an 
answer, though perhaps a silent one, will be 
obtained, and are convinced that a blessing 
descends upon the incense of prayer, there can 
be nothing consoling or reviving in our devotion ; 
or rather there can be no devotion at all, and 
the. insulated soul will soon cease to offer up a 
useless . homage. 

To enable us to establish this inward sacred 
connection,, and to produce this feeling of com- 
munion, we must have recourse to the Gospel : 
here we find the only known and certain road 
opened to us : here alone we find succour. It 
is Jesus Christ, our mediator, intercessor, and 
redeemer, who has in various ways removed the 
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obstacles which human nature opposes to the 
growth of religion in our hearts. Placing him- 
self in the immense interval which separates 
finite beings from an infinite God, which divides 
the unhappy fi'om the source of happiness, and 
the wicked from eternal holiness, he leads our 
hearts nearer to God, and brings the great 
Creator within the reach (if we may so speak) 
of the humblest of his creatures. The innu- 
merable multitude of human beings, to whom 
the language of the more cultivated is as a 
foreign tongue, are yet able to understand an- 
other language, spoken by a voice inviting all. 
Ignorance, — infancy, the whole human race, 
hear and obey the call. Wherever the dis- 
positions so peculiar to children, — love, con- 
fidence, submission, — are found, Jesus Christ 
offers himself as our guide. In the words, 
'* Suffer little children to come unto me," he 
seems to have revealed to us, not only our duty 
as parents, but the general spirit of the religion 
Tvhich he taught. 

If then, the distinguishing character of 
Christianity, and the means of instruction 
with which we are furnished by the Holy 
Scriptures, both allow us. to inspire our chil- 
dren with the love of God, shall we not 
upe this privilege? Do we not perceive that 
this feeling, if. implanted early, must become 
deeply rooted in the heart? If the commence- 
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ment of religion can be dated, if its origin be 
not lost amid the mists of infimcy, if there are 
any recollections of a previous period, it is no 
longer the inseparable companion of existence 
itself. Of all the ideas connected with it, that 
which tends the most to purify the heart, — the 
persuasion of the constant presence of God — 
no longer possesses both the permanence of an 
unbroken habit, and the depth of a continually 
renewed impression. It is indeed possible that 
through the medium of terror we might succeed 
in inspiring this feeling at a later age : but it 
would in that case most likely assume an in- 
auspicious character. It is in the happy period 
of infancy, when all nature seems to smile upon 
us, when all our fellow creatures love and pro- 
tect us, that the idea of a Grod who loves and 
protects us easily takes possession of the soul. 
And can there be a greater blessing than such 
an idea ? Can it ever be suflSciently appre- 
ciated ? Can we estimate too highly the value 
of a hope which is never exhausted, which 
points out to us a brighter world beyond this, a 
celestial perfection above all human perfection, 
à happiness more pure and more unbounded 
than any thing of which we can here form an 
idea, and which even persuades us that evils 
themselves are intended for our good? "Though 
he slay me,*' says Job, " yet will I trust in Him." 
Where this feeling existS, solitude^ exile, old 
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age, death, no longer exist : God is present, He 
sustains us, He hears us, He speaks to us. He 
encourages us : and though the danger be great, 
imminent, and inevitable ; though the shades of 
death may surround us, He will receive us into 
his bosom. When this feeling prevails, it tinges 
every thing with a softly coloured light; an at- 
mosphere of love is diffused over all nature; 
men, animals, even the material creation, plants, 
rivulets, mountains, every thing is loved ; every 
thing is the work of God ; every thing spe£^ks a 
language which tells us that He is our father ; 
and the peace and happiness which He breathes 
mto our souls declare this to us in still stronger 
language. 

To expect, with Rousseau, that the impression 
produced by a sudden surprise, or a theatrical 
scene, will be equal to the power of long recol- 
lections and early habits shows little knowledge 
of the human heart. A thousand unforeseen 
circumstances may arise and cause the scene to 
lose its intended effect ; and, even should it suc- 
ceed, the impression produced by it will be but 
transient. The stream of life will return to its 
accustomed course, and any religious ideas will 
be swept away in its current: while, on the 
contrary, if these ideas have been associated 
with all the recollections of infancy, they are 
continually brought back to us by the course of 
life. Besides, what is thus introduced into the 
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mind will never be real Christianity, nor will it 
ever prove a truly influential religion. 

We should never lose sight of the truth, that 
religion must be the acting, ruling, principle in 
all things. Considered in this light, we see how 
essentia it must be, both to prevent the form- 
ation of adverse principles, and to bring under 
its control even such as have generally a fa- 
vourable tendency. Thus the fear of censure, 
Worldly honour, self-interest taken in its right 
sense, the desire of useful exertion, every ho- 
nourable feeling which favours in general re- 
ligious energy, should grow under its shade. 
These, encouraged as auxiliaries, are good and 
useful, and have their specific place in the various 
obcurrences of life: but each of them contains a 
latent poison which will speedily become active, 
unless its influence be either resisted or coun- 
teracted. 

Hitherto I have addressed myself to those 
parents only who fear lest their children should 
not be sufficiently religious. I would now claim 
the attention of those who fear that too much re- 
ligion may be introduced into their families, — a 
fear which can only arise from the subject being 
considered in a totally false point of view. Re- 
ligion consists in the love of God, as expressed 
by our obedience to his will. And since it is 
the will of God — engraved by Him on our 
hearts, and still more expressly declared in the 
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Gospel — that we should fulfil all our duties, it 
is as impossible that we should love God too 
much, as it is that we should love too much that 
good of which He is the eternal source. Chris- 
tian morality is the only morality deserving the 
name. Every habitual deviation from the most 
severe virtue, or from the most scrupulous cour 
scientiousness, presupposes a corresponding want 
of a truly Christianised spirit : the law always 
exists to condemn transgressors, and to show 
that they have violated its principles. 

If we honestly examine the faults attributed 
to those who have lifted on high the banners 
of Christianity, we shall find that they have 
generally been owing to the action (necessarily 
incomplete in its nature) of a regenerating prin- 
ciple amidst a .corrupted state of society ; and 
to the struggle in which this principle is con-r 
stantly engaged, whether i^ the world, in 
families, or in the breast of individuals. What 
does the inconsistency, with which certain self-f? 
righteous people have so often been reproached, 
prove, but the -excellence of a doctrine whose 
purity forms a striking contrast to the weakness 
of the human heart, and sheds an odious hue on 
its vices ? What doe? the hypocrisy, of whicb 
pretended devotees are guilty, prove, but thaÇ 
the reality of the Christian virtues is so generally 
acknowledged, that it is advantageous to assume, 
even the exterior of piety ? What, in short-^. 
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does &naticism, — whatever dread may justly 
be attached to the word, — what does iknaticisin 
prove, but that religious views possess so much 
beauty and grandeur, and are accompanied with 
so much happiness, that a feeling of passionate 
attachment may be associated with them, not^ 
withstanding their immaterial nature? Let us 
carefully repress any extravagant feeling, how- 
ever noble in its origin : but, for the prevention 
of this kind of excess, we shall find nothing so 
effectual as a truly Christian education, early 
begun, and judiciously conducted. 

If a feeling, already generally spread among 
our fellow-creatures, be at the same time so 
natural that it would be impossible for us to 
dry up its source, the only certain method of 
preventing it from becoming too enthusiastic 
is to direct its course ourselves. You could 
not, if you would, remove your son from the 
influences of religion. Religious worship is not 
confined to ^^ temples made with hands ; " con- 
stituted as mankind are, a voice of prayer as- 
cends on every side. Poetry, the arts, even the 
theatre, all present us with images, disfigured 
though they often be, of celestial things ; ^in 
every part of the world oppressed weakness 
has recourse to God; defamed innocence ap* 
peals to Him; grief amidst its tears invokes his 
aid. Can you place your child where emotions 
so pervading will not agitate his breast? The 
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Strongest impressions are often caused by a sud- 
den stroke which takes the mind by surprise ; 
and we leave a powerful engine to be directed 
by chance, if we neglect in the first instance to 
gain possession of it ourselves. 

Whether then you desire to preserve your 
child from the wild errors of fanaticism, or from 
the desolation of a life without hope, there is 
only one plan. to be pursued ; — inspire him with 
the gentle feelings of a cheerfiil piety. The 
religion which has been imbibed in infancy 
takes its hue from this happy age, and is asso- 
ciated with all its innocent occupations. Thus, 
connected with both its pleasures and its 
studies, religion becomes neither gloomy nor 
bigotted. Intellectual culture and religious 
culture, proceeding together, follow the same 
path, and communicate to each other a spirit of 
rational piety. The whole business of educa- 
tion is rendered more easy. Religious feeling, 
the inmost feeling of the soul, gives additional 
energy to the natural affections. Scarcely has 
religion sprung up in the heart before she be- 
gins to perform her ofBce — to connect our 
children with us in the same manner as she 
connects us with God; they submit to our 
authority with a more decided feeling of re- 
spect: and even the impression made by our 
strictness is softened, from their persuasion that 
we are not in this respect free agents, but that 
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our necessary severity is the effect of onr obe- 
dience to the universal law. We are to them 
the representatives of that Supreme Being 
whom we adore in common with them; and a 
certain feeling of sacredness, which no human 
imperfection can destroy, seems to descend on 
earthly parents, from the sublime idea of a 
heavenly Father. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

t 

EARLY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

With children, to believe in God and to adore 
Him, are almost the same thing ; faith and 
religious worship are so closely connected, that 
if the idea of a Creator be once firmly esta- 
blished, the soul will naturally be excited by it 
to expressions of gratitude and love. But as 
these two objects may be considered separately, 
it will be asked, how are we to make children 
first acquainted with the existence of God? and 
I would answer, that the best method we can 
adopt is to pursue the same plan which God 
himself has followed in revealing himself to 
mankind, and to relate to them the different 
events which have accompanied each successive 
revelation. " Religion," says Fenelon, " is alto- 
gether historical : its establishment, its perpe- 
tuity, every thing which should induce us to 
believe in it, and to practise it, — all consist in 
a series of miraculous facts." These words 
afford us the key of all religious instruction : 
history furnishes the connecting link by which 
all eternal trpths, whether relating to morality, 
or faith, are bound together : it gives the mother 
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an opportunity of explaining these truths ; and, 
by the pleasure which it affords the child, pre- 
disposes his mind to reeeive them. 

It is true that some ideas of a more exalted 
nature, — such as those of the existence of God, 
his principal attributes, the immateriality of the 
soul, — seem necessary in order fuUy to under- 
stand the Ëicts related in the Bible. But there 
are many parts of the sacred history which may 
be related to children, and understood by them, 
before they are able to comprehend these sub- 
lime truths. We are hardly aware to what ex- 
tent we often, in the coui'se of education, anti- 
cipate the comprehension of children in our 
explanations to them; it is frequently much 
easier to them to guess at the meaning of words 
or expressions, than to understand our defini- 
tions of them. The state of their minds, when 
any new subject is placed before them, may be 
compared to a mist clearing away by degrees ; 
and as the words of which we make use can be 
explained only by other words, which them- 
selves require an explanation, we feel that we 
must often trust to the instinct of divination 
for gradually enlightening their confused ideas. 

Still it is our duty as much as possible to 
assist and develope this instinct In relating to 
a child the history of the creation, of a terres- 
trial paradise, or any other narrative taken 
from the Bible, you may pause as you mention 
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the word God, and without alarming him by 
too direct inquiries, may easily find out what 
idea he attaches to- this sacred name. The 
interrogative mode of teaching, judiciously em- 
ployed, leads children not only to discover the 
truth, but we may almost say to invent it. Ani- 
mated by the pleasure of the discovery, they 
appropriate to themselves, what has in reality 
been suggested to them, and preserve as their 
own property the idea which they have been 
led to entertain. This mode of teaching, which 
was practised long ago, and is now very gene- 
rally employed, is one of the most useful we 
possess for teaching very young children. 

Yet as all are not equally capable of making 
use of it, and as children of a timid and shy 
disposition are sometimes rendered unhappy by 
being forced to answer questions, too much im- 
portance must not be attached to this method 
of instruction. The simple declaration of a 
truth, whenever an occasion is offered of bring- 
ing it forward, will succeed almost as well, pro- 
vided we possess the art of exciting the curiosity. 
To interest children is a most essential point. 
At this age all knowledge must be imperfect, 
and its greatest value is derived from the recol- 
lection of the pleasure associated with its acqui- 
sition ; for it is this recollection which will here- 
after incite the pupil to continue and extend 
the cultivation of his mind. With regard to 

p 2 
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religion especially, it is to be feared that if an j 
early impressions of restraint or weariness bare 
been connected with it, they will remain thus 
associated for an indefinite time. 

I have before stated how much I disapprove 
of teaching religion by means of proofe or ar- 
guments. They should be avoided were it only 
on this account, that any feeling of religion 
already existing will be injured by them, and 
that if not yet in existence, its formation will be 
retarded. But there is still another reason for 
not employing them. A proof necessarily im- 
plies a doubt ; and has often the power of raising 
one, without being able to dispel it. Were the 
truth we seek to establish self-evident, we should 
not take the trouble to prove it : in order there- 
fore to show the necessity of the proof, the op- 
posite opinion must be placed in a strong light. 
Hence arises a double task. We must state the 
error in order to refute it; and we must explain 
the truth in order to impress it on the mind 
But the former is, to say the least, a useless 
task, and often leaves behind but too strong an 
impression. For example, if, when we wish to 
prove the existence of God, we say that the 
beautiful order which reigns in the universe 
could not be the work of chance, we bestow a 
sort of reality and consistency on the imaginary 
being whom we so designate. We are obliged 
to make it something, in order to prove that it 
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is nothing ; but, as we have before remarked, 
the imagination of children is of such a nature, 
that it is much easier to raise a phantom in their 
minds than to lay it again. 

When we wish to communicate knowledge of 
other kinds to children, how do we begin ? We 
do not wait for them to understand. the demon- 
stration of the proposition, before we tell them 
that the earth is round ; nor do we enter into 
any discussion as to the validity of historical 
testimony, before we place in their hands, as a 
true narrative, the history of past ages : we sim- 
ply declare facts as such ; any inquiry into their 
accuracy is deferred to a later period. Wl>y 
should we pursue a different plan with respect 
to religious instruction ? In appearing to sub- 
mit to the examination of children questions 
above their comprehension, we deceive them as 
to the extent of their faculties ; and by leading 
them to decide without sufficient knowledge, 
we mislead their judgment much more than by 
merely declaring to them our own conviction 
of the fact. After all that we can say or do, 
they will still only believe because we do. How- 
ever we may pretend to enlighten their faith, it 
will remain the same, — nothing but a blind and 
implicit reliance on us, and on our opinions. 
As it is then only by our persuasion that they 
are influenced, why make use of a host of ar- 
guments, the strengtli of which they are unable 
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to a p preciate ? Why not content oarsdTes with 
simply declaring to them sach truths as are 
admitted by the most sublime philosophy ? 

Tet, without bringing forward proo& as such, 
we may impress upon the minds of our diildren 
that fsith which is the strongest of aD, — the im- 
possibility of doubting. Show them in CTeiy thing 
around them the effects of the power of God, 
and you convince them that there is a God. The 
notion that CTcry thing must have a cause is 
so inherent in our nature, that children eagerly 
embrace the idea of an Almighty Creator, when- 
erer they observe that the power of man is 
limited. The existence of any object, however 
extraordinary, appears to them only the natural 
effect of the will of an intelligent being; they see 
nothing but life, or the effect of life, in the whole 
world ; and they admit with &cility the idea of 
a superhuman agent, when the impossibility of 
resting satisfied with a human cause is pointed 
out to them. They ask, not whether there is such 
an agent, but who he is. It is not therefore ne- 
cessary to discuss the question of the existence of 
a Deity — we need only speak of his attributes. 

The knowledge of the attributes of God, as 
they are displayed in the creation, in the heart of 
man, and in his history, forms an inexhaustible 
subject of education, and indeed of all science. 
From a child of three years old, who sees a proof 
of the goodness of Grod in the pleasure afforded 
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by flowers and fruit, up to a Newton, who 
acknowledges the effect of Almighty wisdom in 
the regulation of the universe, — every mind, and 
every faculty of every mind, will find food pro- 
portioned to its strength in the study of the 
attributes of God. This study, the limits of 
which are enlarged as pur views are extended, 
must at first be adapted to the weakness of the 
child, and offered to him only as the necessary 
explanation of such interesting facts as may have 
attracted his attention. 

However unable children may be fully to 
conceive the grandeur of the moral attributes 
— the perfections — of God, they are never 
astonished by them ; they recognise with a feel- 
ing of reverence the various traces of them on 
the face of nature. But, like ourselves, they are 
overwhelmed and confounded by the incommuni- 
cable attributes of the Deity, — by his eternity, — 
his immensity, — and above all, his immateriality. 
Accustomed to picture to themselves any ab- 
sent object in the most vivid colours, they have 
more difficulty than we have in attributing 
reality to a spiritual being ; and our best chance 
of bringing them to acknowledge the possibility 
of such an existence, is by first convincing 
them of the immateriality of the soul. They 
easily allow that it is not their body, or a 
part of their body, that loves, or thinks ; one 
might almost imagine that their own confused 
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notions are in accordance with what we teach 
them on this subject, so readily do they admit 
the idea of something spiritual dwelling within 
them. -Immortality, and the hope that the souls 
of those who die will be re-united in heaven, 
— 'inferences naturally arising firom this idea — 
appear as delightful to them as they do to us : 
they express this feeling as well as they are able, 
and we observe with pleasure what a powerful 
source of consolation is thus opened to them. 
The voice of conscience, wjiich they learn to 
consider as the voice of Crod speaking in their 
hearts, gives them the feeling of a close and in- 
tellectual communion between the k>ul and its 
Creator. The idea that God is everywhere 
present does not surprise them, for, as I have 
before said, they often imagine themselves fol- 
lowed by the eye of their mother when they do 
not see her. But it is with more difficulty that 
they are able to represent to themselves the 
God of the universe and of nature as a spiritual 
Being; the material works of the Almighty ap- 
pear to them to require a material cause : neither 
can they understand how the power of the 
Deity can be exercised at the same time in dif- 
ferent places; and hence sometimes momentary 
errors will arise, which must be rectified, but to 
which we must not attach too much importance. 
We may here remark, that we possess, in 
regard to the objects of religion, two faculties 
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which are mutual opponents; imagination, which 
is constantly creating for itself new forms and 
images ; and reason, which refuses to acknow- 
ledge the reality of these creations. We our- 
selves, though possessing a maturer reason and 
a less lively imagination than our children, are 
yet frequently obliged, in a greater or less degree, 
to represent to our minds the object of our wor- 
ship under a material form. All our concep- 
tions here partake of our earthly nature ; but it 
is possible- to imagine them freed from this 
alloy. Our thoughts, penetrating through the 
clouds from which they cannot disengage them- 
selves, discover celestial objects, and form some 
idea of their purity in spite of the atmosphere 
by which they are surrounded. We know that 
all this mist will hereafter be dispersed ; that all 
these visions, this array of images and figures so 
constantly intruding upon us, will vanish in the 
presence of immutable truth. But though we 
are only human beings, shall we not endeavour 
to raise our condition as much as possible ? We 
are indeed already ennobled by the mere expect- 
ation of a future existence ; and our imperfect 
language, when offered as the sincere expres- 
sion of devotion and love, harmonizes with the 
hymns of angels. 

We should then feel extreme indulgence to- 
wards our children for such errors as we our- 
selves, with our greatest care, cannot always 
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avoid. If a childish sally» the natural eflPect of 
a lively and fanciful imagination, escape from 
them, we should quietly set them right, without 
appearing either angry or amused ; nor need we 
fear, from this seeming levity, that all our pre- 
vious labour has been in vain. Good feeling will 
work its way through all thé irregularities of 
childish attention. How many drops are wasted 
in the process by which falling water at last 
hollows the rock ! 

One of the many advantages attending the 
historical method of teaching religion is, that it 
satisfies the desire for representations and figures, 
without exciting any superstitious feelings; at 
least so long as we confine ourselves to the rela- 
tions of the sacred writers. Another advantage 
is, that it supersedes for a long time the neces- 
sity of any dogmatical, or theological instruction. 
The principal articles of belief are included in 
the narratives of the Old and New Testaments ; 
and under this simple but striking form, all 
that is most necessary to be believed will be 
more easily impressed upon the young mind 
than it could be by any other method. Even 
at a more advanced age, the dry and uninterest- 
ing doctrine of catechisms (at least as they are 
generally taught in schools) produces little fruit. 
We oblige children to repeat, word for word, 
obscure phrases, to which they can attach no 
corresponding ideas ; and this alone would be 
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enough to dishearten them. Then the serious 
importance which they find attributed to mere 
errors of memory alarms them : and the dark 
clouds in which the truths of religion are en* 
veloped in these lessons, produce a mixture of 
fear and weariness, from which they are impa- 
tient to be delivered. Can the advantage of 
any formula be so great as to compensate for the 
, evil effects of such impressions ? In fact, the 
more we consider doctrines to be useful, the more 
we consider them to form an essential part of 
religion, the more necessary does it become that 
they should be associated with facts, which alone 
interest children. 

Some very good and pious instructors have 
indeed asserted that they have taught the most 
abstract truths to children with success: but 
has not this success been owing rather to their 
piety than to the method they have pursued ? 
They influence their pupils by the feeling with 
which they are themselves animated, and invo- 
luntarily inspire them with a portion of their 
own fervour. 

The great power of sympathy, the facility with 
which one spark kindles another in the minds of 
children, shows how much they must be influ- 
enced by the female mind : and by the posses- 
sion of such influence woman's station in life is 
ennobled. On her the religion of future gene- 
rations depends; her prolonged influence may 
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establish feelings of piety in the breasts of her 
daughters, and may leave in the minds of her 
sons, who are sooner separated from maternal 
superintendence, recollections and impressions 
which will never be entirely effaced* She cul- 
tivates those dispositions, of which the seeds have 
been sown by God himself. 

The method we should adopt in order to make 
religion pleasant to children, and at the same 
time to associate with it ideas of morality, is 
so well described in an English work, entitled, 
" A Practical View of Christian Education in 
its Early Stages," that I make no apology for 
extracting a few passages from it. 

" But how, some parents may ask, can the 
infant affections be engaged on the side of God 
and duty, at so tender an age ? It seems to us 
impossible. 

" Believe me much may be done with very 
young children, by placing gradually before 
them, with cheerfulness and affection, and in a 
spirit suited to the occasion, religious truths, 
associated as much as may be with images 
pleasing to their minds. The appellations God, 
and Jesus, should soon be made familiar to 
them; and the dwelling-place of these divine 
persons may be so pointed out and described ; 
their power and their holiness, and more espe- 
cially their love, may be so set forth and 
brought home to the feelings, by little and 
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simple illustrations, that, while the tender mind 
is imbued with the first rudiments of religious 
knowledge, reverence, and affection for divine 
things, if God smile on the endeavour, shall be 
excited in the heart But special care must be 
taken not to give fatiguing lectures, nor to 
make too powerful calls on the feelings. 
* Here a little and there a little' must be the 
parent's motto in conveying instruction at this 
age; and tor that little, the seasons must be 
chosen when the child is most likely to lend a 
willing ear; and the subject must always be 
dropped before it becomes tiresome, unless there 
be some very pressing call for its being con- 
tinued; in which case, indeed, the occasion 
itself will generally make it interesting. 

"Very short and simple stories from Holy 
Writ may be employed with great advantage : 
as that of Jesus taking little children in his 
arms and blessing them ; that of his restoring 
the widow's son to life ; and many others. If 
these are told in a cheerful manner, and with 
such little appropriate touches as will present 
the scene to the imagination of the child, they 
will seldom fail to delight it, and will be called 
for again and again. When they are fixed in 
its memory, it is evident with what great ad- 
vantage reference may be made to them when 
the parent finds occasion to have recourse to 
dissuasion, reproof, or exhortation. 
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*^ Id coDveyÎDg ÎDstructioD it is a most im- 
portaDt point for the parent always to bear in 
mind, that far more may be done by exciting 
the sympathy of the child than by appealing to 
its reason. Things indeed should always be 
presented to it in the garb of truth and good 
sense ; but unless its feelings are in unison with 
its convictions, it may be perfectly persuaded of 
truths without being influenced by them in 
practice."* 

The parables of the Gospel afford an admi- 
rable means of instruction for the simple minds 
of children, and often present us with a favour- 
able opportunity of elucidating moral truths ; 
for the precepts even of Scripture itself should 
not be presented in a bare and dry form. A 
duty thus prescribed produces a disagreeable 
impression on children. If some passage from 
the Holy Writings be constantly brought forward 
to enforce every prohibition, or to justify every 
act of severity, we seem to use the will of 
God only as a pretext to conceal our own ; and 
this will soon produce a feeling of indifference 
to our lessons — a suspicion of their secret 
object 

Children frequently act from praiseworthy 
and entirely disinterested motives: they are 
particularly alive to the pleasure of being 

* A Practical View of Christian Education in its Early 
Stages, by Thomas Babington, Esq. 
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praised and loved by their parents, and by God 
Himself- But if we do not address ourselves to 
these feelings ; if we present to them only a dry 
and generally wearisome rule of conduct, we 
must soon have recourse to the idea of future 
rewards or punishments ; and more especially 
to the latter, as they make the greatest impres- 
sion on their minds. Fear, of all feelings the 
most injurious to this age, predominates in such 
impressions ; and it is a barbarous and wanton 
opposition to the evident intention of Provi- 
dence, thus to disturb the security of infancy. 
As a compensation for their want of strength. 
Heaven has endowed children with a confiding 
disposition : and to represent God to them 
otherwise than as a good God — a kind Father 

is both false and blasphemous. 

Not however that we are to separate the idea 
of God from that of holiness ; we should err on 
the other side if we did not occasionally present 
the sublime image of the. Deity with a coun- 
tenance of severity. God's hatred of evil, his 
anger when his justice is outraged, are the 
necessary consequences of his most benevolent 
attributes. The conviction that almighty power 
is constantly employed in maintaining the order 
of the universe, and enforcing obedience to the 
laws of duty, is almost necessarily connected 
with a feeling of fear in the minds of children ; 
though this fear may be absorbed in the pre- 
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Tailing idea of the goodness of Crod, and of the 
protection afforded to the weak by his perfect 
justice. He is in a particular manner the 
Father of little children: He cherishes and 
protects those who are good; He listens to 
their prayers, assists them in their endeavours 
to obey Him, and pardons on repentance their 
involuntary faults. No doubt He abhors evil, 
and will not dwell with the wicked : but He 
loves the work of his own hands ; He opens his 
arms to receive them as soon as a true repent* 
ance has changed the evil propensities of their 
heart. Jesus Christ has interceded, has sacri- 
ficed himself for man ; and when the sinner 
invokes his holy name, he is pardoned, and 
even restored — his sins are washed away. 

Such is the evangelical doctrine of which a 
slight sketch may be given to children. The 
idea of the almighty power of a pure and holy 
God, and of the love of this God, which is in 
proportion to the efforts made by children to 
obey Him, will by degrees form their code of 
morality. The influence of gentle and tender 
sentiments of piety is naturally more salutary, 
as well as more lasting, than that of fear ; for 
children, owing to their volatile disposition, 
easily throw off the idea of a God whom they 
do not see, and whose punishments do not 
always immediately follow any deviation from 
duty. 
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With regard to the uiiion, so important and so 
desirable, of religion and morality in education, 
it is of great consequence to ascertain exactly in 
vhat it consists. Certainly we can have no 
proof of the progress, or even existence of 
religion in the human breast, but what is de- 
rived from the power it exercises over the con- 
duct. The moral point of view is that to which 
we must continually recur, as it is from this 
alone that we can judge of the sincerity and 
right direction of our ideas of religion. But 
these ideas place our eternal interests in the 
highest rank; they teach us to consider the 
fulfilment of our duties in this world as the 
necessary condition of our future union with 
God ; and if we invert this order of things, if 
we make this life alone ^^ our being's end and 
aim," even though our aim may foe to pass 
through it prudently and honourably, we yet 
deprive religion of all its strength and virtue. 
Taking it as a means only, it must fail. The 
essence of religion consists in the love of God : 
if then you wish that religion should serve as a 
foundation for morality, inspire your children 
with this feeling; make them regard the 
Almighty as the author of every good, and the 
dispenser of every enjoyment, before you repre- 
sent Him as a judge, or a perpetual censor. 
Why should we cultivate the feeling of piety in 
a different manner from that which we adopt in 

VOL. I. Q 
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order to cherish an earthly affection? The 
mother caresses her infant long before she cor- 
rects it : she is anxious to express her gentle 
and affectionate feelings, in order that the recol- 
lection of her tenderness may at some future 
time temper the effect of her severity. And in 
the same manner God himself acts towards 
little children, making Himself known to them 
by his benefits, before He reveals Himself by 
the more severe voice of conscience. It is an 
act of injustice towards the Most High, if we 
may use such an expression, to present Him to 
children under a form which He has not chosen 
for Himself, and which we do not choose for 
ourselves. The love of God is the root of all 
piety ; but in our too eager desire to gather the 
fruit, we are apt to neglect the necessary culti- 
vation of the root. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

Unless the desire to render to God the homage 
of adoration become, throughout the course of a 
religious education, stronger in proportion to» 
the progress of instruction, the knowledge of 
the most sublime truths will not fructify in the 
mind. Nature and the Gospel alike reveal to 
us a Creator ; but it is only by means of reli- 
gious worship that our souls can enter into 
communion with Him. Without this, we should 
remain strangers to God, indifferent to his per- 
fections, little solicitous of approximating to 
them even in that slight degree of which we 
are capable, and deprived of that succour which 
religion, — a religion lively, active, and fruitful 
in good works — yields to every individual. 

The worship of the heart is no doubt the 
most perfect of all : the homage thus involun- 
tarily oflfered is more energetic, more really 
sincere, than that which is produced by ex- 
ample, nurtured by habit, and guided by pre- 
scribed forms. But how can children be led to 
this, pure adoration ? How can we first excite, 
and afterwards continually renew that sublime 

Q 2 
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rapture, which, without any external impulse, 
raises the soul to God? To inspire children 
with this internal and spontaneous worship, the 
adoration of a God who is a Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth, should ever be our aim: but 
neither this, npr any other object in education, 
can be attained without much care, and a judi- 
cious choice of means. 

The most natural method, and that best 
adapted to the attainment of the proposed end, 
is for a mother freely and openly to commu- 
nicate her own impressions : if she herself feel 
deeply the mercies she receives from God, her 
child will soon do so likewise. If, when he 
receives some unexpected pleasure, he hears 
her thank God for bestowing it on him, he will 
soon unite his praises to hers. " Oh my God, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast made such a per- 
son so good to me," is the simple form of 
thanksgiving which Mrs. Hamilton recommends 
to be suggested to a child when he finds himself 
the object of some unexpected favour. God, 
who holds the hearts of men in his hand — God, 
who clothes the lily of the field, and forgetteth 
not even the little bird, — God, who is the im- 
mediate author of all that we behold in nature, 
and who has bestowed on weak human beings 
those brilliant faculties which have enabled 
them to produce such wonders of art, — with 
such a subject we can never be at a loss for 
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interesting conversation with our children ; and 
it is one which may at the same time be propor- 
tioned to every degree of feeling, as well as of 
intelligence, and may lead the way to their 
fullest developement hereafter. 

But after all, the most regular method is the 
most certain; and this should consist in the 
practice of domestic worship of such a nature as 
will suit the age of the child : this will form a 
daily exercise of piety continually adapted to 
his growing capacity. Nothing is to be done 
without regularity; we cannot produce any 
effect even on our own minds but by continuity 
of impression; and when the question relates to 
the formation of devotional feelings, how can 
we trust to those temporary impressions which 
so continually deceive us ? Why not have re- 
course to that appropriation of certain hours 
which we find so useful on other occasions ? 

If it be true that we cannot depend on our- 
selves, how much less can we do so on children. 
Moi*e volatile, more trifling, than we are, they 
are unaccustomed to occupy themselves with 
purely intellectual objects. Knowing little of 
morality, yet not aware of their ignorance, they 
must be taught to wish for more knowledge: 
we must fix deeply in their minds a desire for 
growth in piety, and for daily aid and strength 
from Heaven. For this purpose, habits, forms, 
example, are all necessary instruments in order 

q3 
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to carry on the noblest work of education,— 
the formation of a religious spirit, and that con- 
secration of the whole life which is its natural 
consequence. 

The same sacred volume which furnishes us 
with opportunities of imparting religious in- 
struction, becomes also an auxiliary in religious 
worship, affording us a powerful means of 
raising the soul to God. There is a peculiarity 
in the language of scripture, in its style so ener- 
getic and full of meaning, producing an effect 
of which nothing can supply the place to those 
who have been early imbued with its spirit; 
though it may perhaps astonish those by whom 
this spirit has not been imbibed. Children, natu- 
rally endowed with a wonderful instinct for 
every thing which relates to the expression of 
the thoughts, soon feel its force and beauty. 
Passages selected from the Bible, but read from 
the book itself, not changed into a form or lan- 
guage of our own, inspire them with reverence, 
and at the same time greatly excite their inter- 
est. The grandeur and oriental splendour of 
the images of the Old Testament captivate 
their imagination : the simplicity and plainness 
of the parables in the New Testament touch 
their hearts. But it is the Psalms more espe- 
cially which open to them an abundant source 
of consolation and love. From them they learn 
a feeling for the beauties of creation, and a per* 
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ception of the harmony subsisting between reli- 
gion and nature. Some of these psalms are 
repeated, even by the youngest children, with 
perfect delight, and are never heard in after life 
without emotions of the greatest pleasure. It 
would be very desirable to have hymns, simple 
in their language, and adapted to the capacities 
of very young children, composed on these beau- 
tiful models.* In all infant schools the children 
sing hymns together with an effect which is really 
touching; they understand and feel wliat they 
sing, and even the youngest amongst them join 
their uncertain voices with the rest Why should 
we refuse to avail ourselves of the powerful aid 
of harmony, where the object is so desirable, 
and the means so innocent? 

But after all, prayer is the most important 
act of devotion, — that in fact which constitutes 
its essence. The sublime, yet simple, idea of 
prayer connects itself with all our notions of 
our relation to God. The mere contemplation 
of the Deity almost necessarily supposes a 

* We are fortunate enough to possess, in our language, 
some most beautiful hymns, by the late Mrs. Barbauld, 
suited to chfldren, and written in a strain of simple, but 
highly poetical prose. There is also a small volume of 
hymns for children, in verse, by Miss Jane Taylor, most of 
which are well adapted for their purpose ; and many other 
simple hymns are in use at various infant schools, from 
which a very good and useful selection might be made. — 
jt^ote by Translator i 
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prayer, for it is associated with an invincible 
desire of drawing assistance from that inex- 
haustible source of strength and holiness and 
happiness» Prayer is a part of our nature ; it 
is the sigh of the captive soul, in anticipation of 
its deliverance ; — a presentiment of etemi^* 

This act of prayer, so natural in itself, is still 
more so to little children, whose life is passed 
in a series of petitions. Our language in ad- 
dressing the Deity is almost all borrowed from 
theirs; so striking, though imperfect, is the 
resemblance between their relation to us, and 
purs to God. In their little distresses they cry 
out ^^my father,'' as we also appeal to our 
Father in Heaven. From the moment that 
their souls have been penetrated by a ray of 
Divine light, they feel the duty of prayer. 

With regard to prayer, as indeed toevery thing 
else relating to religious worship, the only way to 
render it a spontaneous and involuntary impulse 
is to begin by making it a regular exercise. 
Every morning we should endeavour to raise 
the in&iit mind to its Creator, without even 
waiting for the time when what may be called 
instruction begins. The name of God is hardly 
ever entirely unknown to children ; they have 
heard this holy name pronounced with love and 
reverence long before they could attach to it any 
distinct idea ; and thus have their hearts been 
prepared for the reception of the sublime idea 
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of a communion with God. If you perceive 
such an impression to have been made, cherish 
and strengthen it by degrees, taking care 
that it remain a gentle and happy feeling. If 
you have older children who already partake 
with advantage in the blessing of prayer, bring 
in the youngest towards the conclusion of this 
exercise of devotion ; hold him in your arms, 
join his little hands together, and in a short 
simple prayer, implore the blessing of the Al- 
mighty upon him, and upon his brothers and 
sisters. This should last only a moment ; but 
that moment will suffice for the putting forth a 
tender bud, which will every day expand more 
and more. 

Even if you have no older children, you may^ 
at a very early age, allow your child to join with 
you in prayer. Teach him to say, " Oh, my 
God, I love Thee, Thou art so good, and I 
beseech Thee to love me." If these simple 
words are uttered with genuine feeling, they 
will soon convey a general meaning to the 
child ; they will at any rate excite in him a 
tender feeling, and this is all we can desire. He 
will most likely inquire whether you can see 
God, and you will tell him that you cannot, but 
that He sdways sees you, that He hears and 
knows every thing, and that He loves childrea 
who try to be very good. 

It will be remarked tliat in practice I would 
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have a certain degree of religious instruction 
and religious worship accompany each other ; 
but were it necessary that one should precede 
the other, I should begin with the latter. If we 
were speaking of earthly objects, no doubt 
they must be known before they can be loved : 
but with regard to God, it is only by adoring 
that we are able to comprehend Him: our 
knowledge springs from our love. 

An intelligent and forward child of about 
three years old is generally capable of receiving 
the first dawnings of religion into his soul, and 
consequently of joining in religious worship. 
This period may be retarded ; some very pious 
mothers do not teach their children to pray 
before they are seven years old. If feelings of 
piety have been given in some other way, and 
the hope of being allowed to pray has occupied 
the mind as much as the act itself would have 
done, this delay may have the advantage of 
reserving the novelty, and consequently the 
strongest impression, of prayer to an age when 
children are less docile and more apt to escape 
from our authority. But on any other suppo- 
sition I would never advise the sacrifice of the 
certain effect of habit, for this sort of econmny in 
the employment of means which may not be 
always at our disposal. We risk too much when 
we trust, for this less manageable age, to a re« 
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source which the age itself of our child renders 
it less easy to employ. 

Not to mention the most important benefit 
of prayer, — the mercies it obtains fi*om Goda- 
it may, if directed by an intelligent mother, be 
made a most useful instrument in forming the 
character of a child. Nothing so immediately 
influences the spirit of religion as the assistance 
which we implore in aid of our religious feelingSé 
To pray that we may love God more and more, 
will tend to imbue our hearts more deeply with 
his love : to implore that we may be inspired 
with a piety, tender, active, and charitable, to- 
wards our fellow creatures, is to conceive what 
such a feeling ought to be. Of course it must 
be understood that the child is not to be made 
to repeat a mere form; every word that he 
utters must come from the heart. The moral 
influence of prayer is also great. Make your 
child repeat after you, sentence by sentence, 
little prayers as simple as possible in his own 
language, and varied to suit difierent occasions, 
and you have thus an easy and pleasing means 
of communicating to him all those feelings with 
which you wish him to be inspired. Gratitude 
towards those who take care of him, gentleness, 
docility, zeal in the performance of his little 
duties, ; — in short, all those dispositions which 
are most desirable for children of this age, may 
be cultivated by means of religious worship. 
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In order to fix the wandering attention of the 
cbfld, and to bring before his mind the great 
object of religions adoration, his mother may 
b^in in her own name with an invocation more 
solemn thani dare take npon myself to dictate; 
such a one may easQy be selected firom any of 
our best devotional writers.* But as regards 
the child, in order that what I mean may be 
clearly understood, I subjoin a few simple little 
prayers, such as may easily be comprehended 
by children of three years old. I haveexpressed 
only such feelings as they may themselves have 
experienced, without attempting to introduce 
any points of doctrine. No doubt much better 
and more perfect might be composed, for in 
order to suit them to the mind of very young 
children I have confined each prayer to a single 
subject, either of petition or thanksgiving ; but 
I may be permitted to add that these have been 
used with very good efiect. 

" Oh my God, Thou takest care of me, and 
hast pity on me ! Thou knowest that 1 am little 

• In the original, a short introductory pray^ by Mi 
Cellerier is given here : but the translator has preferred 
leaving the choice of one to individual parents. For the 
same reason only a few from amongst a number of 
prayers for children have been translated. Parents will 
easily see that extreme simplicity is the great object, and 
will adapt the subject of any prayer to the particular dis- 
position of their child. 
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and weak, that I cannot even dress or feed 
myself without help, and that if I were left to 
myself, I should be very unhappy ; but every 
one helps me, every one loves me.. Thou, oh my 
God, hast made my friends so kind to me ; oh 
do Thou reward them for it, and make me very 
thankful and very good. It is in the name of 
Jesus Christ that I pray unto Thee." 

" Oh my God, I wish much to obey Thee, 
but I am continually doing something wrong. I 
feel that without thy help I shall never be quite 
good. Oh help me to keep thy commandments, 
and to love Thee with all my heart, and to have 
Thee in all my thoughts, and also to love my 
neighbour as myself. I ask it in the name of 
Jesus Christ thy son." 

I will add here two prayers, which may serve 
to give children an idea of the addresses which 
they may present to God at the beginning and 
at the end of the day, if by any chance they 
should be left alone. 

MORNING PRAYER. 

« Oh God ! I thank Thee that Thou hast 
taken care of me during the night; preserve 
me also during the day, I beseech Thee. May 
I try to remember that Thou art always near 
me, and then I shall be afraid of nothing but of 
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offending Thee. Bless, O Grod ! my parents, 
and all whom I love. It is in the name of Jesus 
Christ," &c. 

EVENING PRAYER. 

** Oh my God ! I will not lie down without 
first asking Thy blessing. Thou hast been very 
good to me during the past day ; and yet I feel 
that I have done many things that were wrong. 
Pardon me, Oh Lord, — I will try to be a better 
child to-morrow. I am now going to sleep, 
believing that Thou wilt take care of me whilst 
I am asleep. In the name of Jesus Christ I 
pray," &c. 

These prayers may perhaps appear rather 
too vague ; but children should be encouraged 
to form more definite ones for themselves. 
Should they express what they really wish for 
in their hearts, their wishes may very likely 
sound extremely childish ; but what does this 
signify ? Is it not very probable that many of 
our own wishes, in regard to this world, may be 
so too ? Let us rejoice that they speak to God 
fi'om the depth of their souls, without troubling 
ourselves about their little secrets. At the same 
time we must warn them that all human wishes 
are but too often rash and inconsiderate, and 
must always be referred entirely to the will of that 
Heavenly Father who cares for our happiness. By 
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advising them to beg that their prayers may not 
be heard if the fulfilment of them would be hurt- 
ful to them, we shall accustom them to bear 
privations with gentleness and patience, and shall 
prepare them to submit to disappointments and 
troubles with that resignation supported by 
hope, which is called trust in God. 

Whatever latitude we may allow children in 
their more private devotions, there is one prayer, 
our Lord's, which they should learn by heart, 
as soon as they have formed a habit of praying 
at all. This will be their faithful companion 
from their cradle to their death-bed: the full 
meaning of every thing which it includes is con- 
stantly growing upon us, and the older we be- 
come the more do we find in it to admire and to 
dwell upon. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RECAPITULATION OF FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
STUDY OF THE MIND IN INFANCY. 

Having now arrived at that period when* the 
constantly increasing progress of the child has 
determined his existence as a moral being, and 
1 when a new era is oiFered to our observation, it 
J seems desirable to throw back a rapid glance 
over the road we have already passed. Henc^' 
forward we shall find it more difficult to ana- 
lyse the feelings and impressions of our pupil ; 
every thing connected with him will be more 
complicated, more obscure; education and exam- 
ple will have acted upon him ; his natural inclin- 
ations will often be repressed by the eiFect of 
reflection, though the secret impulse which gave 
rise to these inclinations may remain unchanged. 
It is therefore of great importance to examine 
and understand in time dispositions which, 
though destined to become weaker, will not 
cease to exist in the mind. 

Without stopping to retrace those moral con- 
sequences which clearly result from the facts 
already observed, I shall here recapitulate the 
history of the child from its birth ; and though 
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the state of fhe mind at this period can be but 
little known : it seems to me that there are some 
ideas resulting either from observation, or from 
our preconceived notions, which we can hardly 
avoid adopting, and which I shall here men- 
tion. 

The soul, a pure intelligence, cast upon a 
world entirely unknown to it, finds itself united 
to a portion of matter, equally unknown to ij, 
called a body. Susceptible of infinite deve- 
lopement, endowed with the dispositions neces- 
sary to enable it to connect itself with the moral 
and physical world, its activity seems condemned 
to remain dormant till its faculties are brought 
into action, and furnished with materials for 
their exercise, by means of the impressions 
which it receives through the medium of the 
body. But the impressions excited by the 
senses are not of a nature fitted to establish every 
relation which the soul is capable of maintain- 
ing ; other resources are necessary. Assistance 
has, therefore, at the commencement of its exist- 
ence, been provided for it, which may be called 
supernatural, if we may so term effects of which 
we cannot discover the cause. This aid, which 
we have named instinct, has been supplied, but 
not lavished. Constantly granted on all neces- 
sary occasions, it is withheld when, by making 
a proper use of the lessons of experience, the 
mind is able to dispense with its assistance. 

VOL. I. R 
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Thus, immediately after birth, there is no 
manifestation of the attributes of tlie soul ; the 
wonderful machine in which it is inclosed is at 
present useless, because it has not yet learnt how 
to make use of it. In vain does this admirable 
organisation seem to have been intended to pro- 
duce two different efiFects: one to inform the 
soul of what is passing without, the other to 
execute its orders. The soul, as yet, does not 
understand any information which the body 
conveys to it, and has no orders to give. 
Imprisoned in a twofold ignorance, it can know 
nothing of external objects but through the 
medium of the senses ; and external objects alone 
can reveal to it the properties of these organs. 
Not that the concurrence of the will is neces- 
sary to enable the soul to receive impressions : 
it feels pain and pleasure ; but intelligence is as 
yet passive. To the infant every thing is vague 
and confused ; nothing has any reality or any 
individuality. The forms which pass and repass 
before its eyes are but as fugitive shadows. The 
various noises which it hears, the shocks which 
it receives from solid bodies, are only insulated 
events : it experiences changes and modifications 
which it does not understand. In this state 
even hunger would be to a new-born infant 
mere pain, with which no idea of relief would 
be associated. Not knowing what it wanted, it 
would die of inanition, if its Creator had not 
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provided for the continuance of its existence. 
Here, then, instinct becomes necessary, and 
here, therefore, it has been given: the infant 
seeks the maternal breast, and is soothed and 
nourished. 

But the frequent repetition of the same im- 
pressions brings into action the faculties of the 
soul. The different sensations of the child be- 
come connected in his mind, and are reproduced 
by his memory in the same order in which the 
realities were presented to him. I have seen 
an infant, only a fortnight old, too young cer- 
tainly to be able to distinguish objects, show 
plainly that it understood when its mother was 
about to nurse it. It must therefore have both 
recollected and hoped ; two important faculties, 
memory and imagination, were excited; the 
intellectual being was called into action. 

Nor does it seem as if the feebleness of the 
body at this tender age were any impediment 
to the developement of the intellect ; for this 
feebleness affects only those members of the 
body which are to execute the orders of the 
soul, and as yet it has no orders to give. On 
the other hand, the bodily organs, those, for in- 
stance, of sensation, which merely convey in- 
telligence to the soul, begin to perform their 
functions immediately: the eye and the ear 
bring information, little understood it is true, 
but perfectly accurate. Thus a concurrent 
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progress seems to have been prescribed to the 
moral and physical faculties, in order that, /is 
the soul becomes more able to command, it may 
find in the body a docile and expert servant. 

When the child has succeeded in making the 
testimonies of his different senses agree with each 
other, his notions become more fixed ; the ex- 
ternal world appears to him under more definite 
forms ; he believes himself surrounded with real 
objects, and begins to awaken from a dreamy 
state of existence, in which every thing had ap- 
peared confused and uncertain. 

But, besides its connection with the material 
world, the soul, essentially spiritual in its nature, 
has nobler acuities, requiring a different sort 
of exercise. Another set of phenomena are 
soon displayed in a young infant, which are 
clearly to be distinguished from the class of 
sensitive ideas. It is indeed astonishing to ob- 
serve how little knowledge seems necessary to 
the developement of the moral faculties in 
children. Before they have learnt to use their 
hands, and, by grasping things, to attain a 
conviction of the realitv of their existence, one 
object has penetrated through the thick mist in 
which every thing seems to them shrouded, and 
has awakened their tender feelings. This ob- 
ject is an expressive countenance, a countenance 
which has smiled upon them. At this sight the 
soul springs forward to meet another soul; 
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though hitherto it had discerned nothiiig, it 
now at once recognises a kindred spirit ; and 
hence arises the feeling of sympathy, that won- 
derful instinct, that astonishing divination, 
which even from the very commencement of 
life, independent of any experience, initiates this 
tender age into those mysteries of the heart 
which no age is able to fathom. 

The feeling of expectation, which the regular 
succession of their sensations produces in children, 
proves that they have a sort of confused belief in 
the constancy of the laws of nature. A first event 
is the precursor to them of a second; and, although 
it is their imagination only which is called into 
action, we may discover in its anticipations the 
source of future reason. The new-born infant 
soon finds out that he exercises a power over 
himself: that he can, for example, suspend or 
prolong the screams which were at first 
involuntary; and, when he perceives that by 
moving his own limbs he can communicate mo- 
tion to other objects, he feels himself a cause, 
and the great idea of cause and eflFect is insen- 
sibly awakened in his mind. Confined at first 
to a physical order of things, it is not long before 
it is transferred also to moral order. As soon as 
he becomes aware that he can act upon his fellow- 
beings, he makes use of them as his instruments: 
he pushes, and attempts to direct those who carry 
him ; and his will, powerless as regards himself, 
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is exerted on beings superior to him in strength. 
From this time an indefinable sort of intercourse 
exists between him and his protectors. Though 
not able to communicate with us by means of 
ideas, we see him enlightened by the intelligence 
of sympathy, which soon creates a language for 
itself. And, when to this instinct of the heart 
is added the feeling of genuine tenderness, an 
exchange of impressions is established between 
ourselves and our children, the vivacity and rapid 
variations of which are often too great a trial 
for their tender constitutions. 

But, as their strength increases, it affords a 
more salutary exercise to their faculties : their 
movements become more certain and more easy, 
and allow of their executing little plans, the 
accomplishment of which is always a source of 
pleasure. The desire of imitation, arising from 
the necessity they feel for action and sympathy, 
suggests a thousand attempts, which produce a 
variety of situations, and thus lead to further 
progress. From this time the greater part of 
those motives which influence human beings 
come successively into action. We may observe 
all the various emotions of selfishness, pride, 
petulance, shame, resentment, as well as of gene- 
rosity and pity, in children of a year old. In- 
capable of consecutive thought, they are in- 
fluenced by the same desires, tastes, prédis 
lections, and antipathies which we experience. 
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and which we sometimes endeavour to refer to 
our reason, when it has, perhaps, little to do in 
the matter. 

But the subject which excites the greatest 
interest in our observation of children is the 
gradual formation of those traits of cha- 
racter which distinguish the human race, and 
bestow upon it an especial rank in the scale of 
creation. A new-born infant, whatever proofs 
of intelligence it may give, is yet inferior to any 
other animal of the same age in one essential 
point, — the power of providing for its own 
preservation. The improvement in its organs 
of sense may seem, indeed, less unaccountable to 
us, (that is, we can better trace the connection 
of cause and effect in the process,) but it is 
much slower in its progress than that of the 
inferior animals. Whether it be that their 
shorter life would not allow time for the slow 
lessons of experience, or that an inferior degree 
of intelligence requires more direct assistance, 
certain it is that the wonders of instinct are 
much more numerous and more striking in the 
young of other animals than in infant man. 
But, notwithstanding this humiliation of the 
human being on his entrance into the world, it 
is interesting to recognise, in some traits of 
his character, the harbingers of future pre- 
eminence. 

Amongst such signs of superiority may be 
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We find, then, that very young children form 
judgments which are the result of a hasty com- 
parison ; hut this is not the operation of a mind 
comparing together former judgments, and 
drawing firom them g«ieral conclusions, and 
therefore does not deserve to be called reasoning. 
Two things are wanting to enable them to claim 
this distinction : — a sufficient stock of &cts to 
furnish materials for reasoning, and sufficiently 
strong motives to induce them to use the ma- 
terials they have collected. Necessity obliges 
adults to propose to themselves some definite 
object, and in order to attain it they must em- 
ploy a course of reasoning ; but, as a creatiu-e 
who does not provide for his own wants feels 
no necessity for action, so there is no deter- 
mined object, to the attainment of which he at- 
taches any importance. The mere temporary 
plans which children form are only so many 
opportunities for the exercise of their strength ; 
action itself, not the effect of this action, is their 
object. Imaginary desires, variable and. fluc- 
tuating as their source, exercise their faculties, 
without requiring too great an efiGort of attention. 

At this early period the imagination is neces- 
sarily predominant. Even before children are 
able to speak, their minds are not idle, but ar« 
animated by a variety of emotions; various scenes^ 
no doubt, are passing through them ; objects 
which have struck their senses are there paintd 
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after nature, independent of all the contri- 
vances of art; and the picture of the past, 
thus renewed, excites either fear or hope. 
Even when they begin to speak, this internal 
exhibition still goes on with the same vividness : 
perhaps at every age it is in some measure con- 
tinued^ though with less distinctness. Hence 
those recollections and images which come upon 
us at times in the midst of a life of more reflec- 
tion, — a life in which our thoughts, now clothed 
in words, deprive these internal representations 
of much of their brilliancy. With children, on 
the contrary, their insulated words, few in num- 
ber, and for a long time unconnected with their 
interests, do not serve either to veil these 
images, or to diminish their effect. For a long 
time every fresh step which they advance only 
adds strength to these impressions ; till, at last, 
the habitual use of language has become almost 
a part of themselves, and their intellectual 
powers find in it a more calm and regular 
exercise. 

In order that the movements of the soul may 
be voluntary, it must contain within itself mo- 
tives for action ; and these Providence has be- 
stowed on the new-bom infant. The feelings 
of the heart are excited by sympathy : and the 
faculties of the mind are brought into action by 
the pleasures of the imagination, always so lively 
in very young children. Possessing no innate 
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knowledge, motives for acquiring it become ne- 
cessary. Want, the stimulus which urges man 
to the exercise of his faculties, .has no power 
over children, for whom, without a thought on 
their part, every thing needful is provided : a 
desire for objects, merely as such, is therefore 
necessary to them, and this is abundantly fur- 
nished by the imagination. Action, moral and 
physical, is required to complete the develope- 
ment of their powers; and, accordingly, they 
delight in activity long before any feeling of 
necessity has given a rational aim to their ac- 
tions. . As soon as they are able to appreciate 
the result of their efforts they become capable 
of reflection. 

Preoccupied, as it seems to me, with what 
is deficient in children, we are too apt to over- 
look the liberality of Providence towards them. 
We do not remark that the order in which 
their faculties are unfolded, and which is ren- 
dered necessary by their ignorance, is the order 
most advantageous both for their moral and 
rational progress. Capable of feeling those 
tender affections from which the first idea of 
conscience seems to arise, they are, by this 
means, subjected to the influence of education, 
and may soon be impressed with that love of 
God which will lead hereafter to the perfecting 
of their character. Eager in the pursuit of 
varied sensations, they interest themselves in a 
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thousand objects which, by exciting a variety of 
feelings, keep their volatile minds in constant 
activity. The pleasure which they take in imi- 
tation, added to that feeling of admiration of 
which they become daily more susceptible, soon 
awakens in them a taste for the arts in their 
simplest form. Stories, music, coloured 
prints, figures in relief, all delight children; 
and, from admiring, they soon become artists 
themselves. Copying and inventing by turns, 
they attempt to realize in their productions both 
what they have learnt and what they imagine. 
Their life is a series of pleasing or ridiculous 
fictions : gardens and palaces are created by 
their little hands, and their amusements are 
those of infantine genius. 

Thus, even at this tender age, do the most 
striking attributes of our nature display them- 
selves. Great and daring faculties, at first 
humble and timid, try their powers in frivolous 
attempts which excite only a smile of pity. And 
yet the dispensation by which their develope- 
ment is rendered certain is most benevolent, 
and it is fortunate for us that imagination ne- 
cessarily predominates in very young children. 
For while the march of civilisation secures the 
progress of the exact sciences, and is constantly 
favouring the exercise of the reasoning and 
analysing powers, those delightful gifts, which, 
from their seeming less necessary and useful 
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may be termed the luxuries of our nature, 
might, perhaps, have been lost to our species, had 
they not been thus secured by the constitution 
of the infant mind. Thus is nature ever fruit- 
ful in resources ! Thus does the temporary 
youthfulness of the individual guarantee the 
eternal youthfulness of the species. Thus are 
the treasures of the human mind preserved un- 
injured, talents become imperishable, and we 
still hear the accents of the earliest ages re- 
sounding in our older world. 

But if, by the power of imagination in chil- 
dren, a constant variety of dispositions, and an 
originality continually renewing itself, have been 
created in the human race, so has a source of 
universal harmony, also, been provided in that 
desire of sympathy with which they are in- 
spired. When their feelings do not harmonise 
with those of the society of which they begin to 
form a part, such dispositions as meet with 
little or no sympathy soon die away ; and, with- 
out losing the more marked features originally 
impressed upon him, the child becomes by de- 
grees, in every other respect, the man of the 
particular country and age to which he be- 
longs. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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CATALOGUE. 
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ADDISON— THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

Br C. G. Addlsoo, of the Inner Temple. Sd Edition. enUned, 1 rol. tqiuure crown 8to. 
with lUvattations, 18*. cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON : 

Its HUtoiT and Antlqnitiea. By C. G. Addiaon, Esq., of the Inner Temple, author of **The 
HUtorj of the Knighta Templars.*' Square crown 8ro. with 6 Platea, 6$. cloth. 

ADDISON.— A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND 

DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE CHURCH. {Ytom Bfr. Addiion'a ««Hiitory oi the 
Temple Chorch.'O Square crown 8ro. la. aewed. 



AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

lUnstrated hy many of hia Lettera and Private Pu>era never before published. B] 
Aikin. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller'a Picture. ISa. cloth. 



BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 
8 vols. 8vo. II. 16f . boards. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. If. lis. M. boards. 

BAINBRIDGE.— THE FLY-FISHER'S GUIDE. 

Illustrated by coloured Plates, representing upwards of 40 Of the most useful Flies, 
accurately copied from Nature. By G. C. Balnbridge. 4th edition, 8to. lOt. M. cloth. 

BAKE^ELL.— AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising^ the most important 
recent Discoveries : with Explanations of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological llieories. Bv Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, 8vo.with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 2I«. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 6th 
Edition, re-written and Enlarged, l^y John Donaldson. With a Chapter on the Tithe- 
Commutation Rent-charge, by a Gentleman of much experience on the Tithe Commission. 
8vo.10i.6tf. cloth. 

BAYLDON.— TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR 

THE POOR'S RATE ; showing the Method of Rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navigable Rivers and Canals, and Personal Property; with an Abstract of the 
Poor Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J. 8. Baylaon, author of ** Rents and 
Tillages." 1 vol 8f0. 7i>M> boards. 
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6 CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 

BELL.^LiyES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

B7 Bobert Bell, Eiq. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 13f. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. 8 vols, foolscsip 8to. 
with Vignette Titles, I89. cloth. 

BELLAMY.-THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew only. By J. Bellaay. 4to. ParU 1 to 8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for the DllFasion of Useful Knowledge. To be eontinaed Quarterly, in Half- 
Tolumei. Vol. 1, Part 1— Aa to Agathoclea, 8to, 12«. cloth. 

ft If 3, completing Vol. 1.— Agathodes to Alexander III. of Scotland, 
8vo. 13«. cloth. 

Vol. 2, Part 1— Alexander of Selencia to Ameilhon, 8ro. 12«. cloth. 

„ „ 2, completing Vol. 2— Ameinoclei to Antelmi (Leonee), 8to. 12t. cl. 

*•* PubtiihiMg Quarterlg.— The work vilt probablf Hut eteeeed Thirty Volume». 
BISCHOFF.-PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 

on the Internal Heat of the Globe. By Gnstav Bischoff, Ph. D. Professor of Chemistry In the 
University of Bonn. 2 Tols. Vol. I. 8to. Plates and Woodcuts, 10». boards. 

BLAINE.^ AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account. Historical, Practical, and DescripUve, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Oelabcre 
P. Blaine, Esq^ author of^ " Outlines of the Veterinary Art," " Canine Pathology," etc. etc. 
With nearly 600 EngraTinga on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by AIken,T. liand- 
seer, Diclces, etc. 1 thicK vol. 8to. pp. 1256, 2/. 1U«. bound in fancy cloth. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present Time. A New Edition, carefully corrected, «>nlarged, 
and brought down to the present time : and printed in a rooTenieut form. Under the revi- 
sion of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. I*riucipal Librarian of the British Museum. 

BLOOMFIELD.^HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By ThocTdides. New-iv Translated into English, and accompanied with very copious 
Notes, Pnilologlcal and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the B«t. S. T. 
Bioomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 8 vols. 8to. with Maps and Plates, 21. 5«. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious Eufflish Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rct. 8. T. 
Bioomfield, D.D. F.S. A. 3d Edit, improved, 2 vols. 8to. with a Map of Palestine, 40e. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE AND SCHOOL CREEK TESTAMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bioomfield, D.D. Third Edition, greatly enlarged 
and very considerably Improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and Palestine, 
adapted to the New Testament and Josephus, and an Index of Greek Words and Phrases 
explained in the Notes. 12mo. lOt. 6tf. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. — GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manusl for Biblical Students in general. By 
Dr. Bioomfield. Foolscap 8vo. 9$. cloth. 

BOSWORTH.— A DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE; 




of English and Anglo-Saxon, as well as of ^tln and Anglo-Saxon. With a Preface on the 
Origin and Connexion of the German Tongues, a Map of Languages, and the Essentials of 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, LL.D. Dr. Phil, of Leyden, etc. Royal 
8vo. pp. 766. 21. 2«. boards. Cambridge, 1888. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete EncyclopKdia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Bcnr- 
hood and Youth. 19tli Edition, square 12mo., with many Engravings on Wood, 8s. 6d, bean». 
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BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising^ the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of erery Bnnclt of Human 
Knowledge ; with the DeriTation and Definition of all the Terms in jreneral nse. Edited by 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and £. ; assisted by Joseph Canvin, Esq. Tne Tarions departments 
are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 verr thick vol. 8vo. pp. U63. lUnstrated by Wood- 
enjpraTings, 8/. bonnd in cloth. London, 18^. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 3 Tols. 9ro. 16$. cloth. 



1 Tol. foolscap 8to. Vignette Title, 



BREWSTER.-^REATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BRITTON.— THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON : 

With a Description of its Environs. Re-editcd and mostlr re-wxitten, br J. Britton, F.S.A. etc. 
38th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Boildlngs, Plan of the StreeU, and Two 
Maps, 18mo. 9t. neatly bound ; with the Maps only, 6«. bound. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancjr and in the Lying-in Room ; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. ByThomas Bull, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, etc. etc. 8d Edition. 1 toI. 
foolscap 8to. enlarged, pp. 836. 7«> cloth. London, 1841. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Foolscap 8to. 7>> cloth. 

** An tMttllent gulden aud 4e$erve$ to be generaUg known." 

Johnson's Medico Chirurgical Reriew, July, 1843. 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Bums, M.D. F.R.S. 6th Edition, 13mo. 7«. boards. 



CONTENTS. 



Man is created for a Future State of Happiness i 
on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiness is procured ; of what is required 
of Han that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness; of the Nature of the Future 
State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for 



the Future State of Happiness ; of Personal 
Duties ; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties 
Men owe to God ; of the Admonitions and 
Consolations afforded by the Christian Re- 
ligion. 



BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, 
witn additions, foolscap 8vo. 8«. 6d. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



By Samuel Border, A.M. 8d Edition, 



Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Ser- 
vants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing 
— Presents and Visiting— Amusements- 
Books and Letters— Hospitality— Travelling 
—Respect and Honour— Agriculture — Cattle 



and Beasts— Birds. Insects, and Reptiles- 
Fruit and Wine— Kings and Government— 
War — Punishmenu — Religion — Time and 
Seasons— Medicine— Funerals, etc. 



BUTLER.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry } and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9b. boards. 

The prêtent edition hat been eare/ullg replied bg the author*t eon, etnd eueh alterationt 
introduced mt eontinuallg progreteive dlieoveriet and the latett information rendered neeet- 
targ. Recent Travelt have been eonttantlg eontulted where ang doubt or d\Hcultg teemed to 
require itt and tome additional matter hat been added, both in the anient and modem part. 

BUTLER.— ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition i consisting of Twenty-three coloured M^>s, f^om a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, I2i. half-bound. 

BUTLER. -ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

With Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New 



Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. 
Edition. Sro. 13s. half-bound. 

%* The above two Atlatet mag be had, in One Fotume, ito. Ut. ka^-bomud. 
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8 Catalogue op new works 

GALLOOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 190 Wood EngravingB. B7 Ladf Callcott. 8qur« iwn 8fO., pp. 668, 
II. Si. clotli. 

TkU wràfntmimi am mteomnt ^fall the Plantt, Dmgtt Petfumuê, and Gumtt mentioned in 
the Bible; with one or more woodeutt •/ eperg ipeHei (eMcepting Iwe* of whith no authentic 
figure can be obtaiuedj. The Bible namee are retained, and the modem Botanic appella- 
tioni added; together with the Linnean eloMt and order, and abo the Natural ordert, accord- 
ing to the latett authoritiee. The textt 0/ Scripture in which theptuiMi are mentioned are 
enumermtedt and an aceonnt «/ thegrowth, natiae eountrp, and mm V the plant» i» given, 
collected from ancient and modem authort. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet Arraaved : being an Inlrodactioa to tht modem System of Conchology; 
with a sitetch of the Natural Hiatoij of the Animals, an aecoont of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete DescrtptiTe List of the Families and Genera. B7 Agnes Catiow. 
I Tol. feap. 8to. with 813 WoodcuU, 10». M. doth. 

CAVENDISH'S (SIR H.) DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Daring the Thirteenth ParUaawat of Great Britain, eoauio«ly called the Unreported 
Parliament. To which are appended. Illustrations of the Parliamentarr Historf of the 
Reign of George III., consisting of Unpublished Letter*, PrIvAte ionmala. Memoirs, et«. 
Drawn up /rom the Original MiiS., or J. Wright, Esq., Editor of the ParilameaUry 
Hbtory of England. In 4 rols. rojal Sto. Toi. I is now readr, Sfte. doth. Tlie woric 
is also published in Parts, Ot. each, of which Six are now pubUsBed. 

" The»e Reporte rVtS— 177*) constitute a valuable addition to HantaréTt Debate», and 
contain much curious matter— inter allut upwards of one hundred new tpeechefof Bwrhe; 
thep, in fact, go far to Jill up a hitherto hopeless gap in our Partiamentnrv historp—and 
the publication, with its important appendiees, does great honour to the shUl and tndsutrp 
of the discoverer and editor."— HvMttaij Review, No. 140, Sept. 1843— note, p. 380. 

GHERBY.-THE ART OF SHOEING HORSES. 

By the Sieur de SoUeysel. To which are added. Notes on bis Practice. B7 Frederick 
Clifford Cherry, Principal Veterinary Surgeon, laie to the Second Life Gnnrde. 8ro. pp. 80. 
6s. doth. 

CHINA.— THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking: as sketched In Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actlTeiy 
enurioyed in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Fast and Future Policy 
in China. 2d Edition, rerised. Foolscap 8ro. with M^p, 7». cloth. 

CHINESE NOVEL. — RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHINC TIH IN 
KEANG NAN : a Chinese Tale. 'Rrainlated by TIrin Shen { with a Prefiwe by Jaaea LMge, 
D.D. 3 vols, post 8ro. 21s. cloth. 

** These rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial Empire give a verp curious, and, 
at thepresent moment, a pecuUarlp interesting view of Chinese opinions, usages, and insti- 
tutions.**— Ttât'ê Magadne. 

CLAVER8.— FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, sn Actud Settler; author of *' ANew Home, Who^ Follow?*' 3 vols, 
fcap. 8vo. pp. 643, IS», clotlu 

COLTON.— LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rer. C. C. Colton. New Edition, 8ro. 12f. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9tb Edidon, improred, pp. 903, foolscap Sro. with 23 Plates, 7*< 6d. cloth ; with the Plates 
coloured, 12i. cloth. 

The object of this work is to enable children and poung persons to at 
the vegetable productions of their native countrp, bp i 
manner, the principles of the Linnman Spstem of Botanp. 

of lAnnmus l< briefiv emplainedi a native plant of eat , ^ -~^..„«„ „ 

examined, and illustrated bp an engraving ; and a short account is added of some of the 
principal foreign species. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

]?^*ï ''iîî*'» «n8™T*4 ^y ■*"f* ■"<* '*™« I'*»»!» frwn Oiigind Dnnringi. Sd Edition, enlanred. 
3 vols. ISmo. 14i. cloth. » s 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. D. Cooley, Esq.- 8 roll, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Tkles, I8f . cloth. 
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COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Compritliif General PRtholoKf. the Nature and T^atment of DUeasea, MorbM Structurel» 
and the DiaorderB especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to tlie different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulas of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland* 
M.D.. Consulting Phrsician to Queen Charlotte's Lyins-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirma^ for CliUdren i Member of the Royal Collègue of Phrsiciaas, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, etc. Pnblishing la Parts« of which 
Eight hare appeared.— Part 8 was published on November 4th. 

CROCKER-ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Brhtol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURB 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superflitended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
ment. 1 vol. post 8vo. 12t cloth. 

*«• The work throughout U entirely rtvUed. and much new matter ha$ been eMed; there 
are new ehapten^ eontatninr very full ana minute Directiont relating to the modem 
Praetiee of Surveplng, both with and without the aid •/ angular inêtrument». The method 
of Plotting Ettatety and eaitiug or computing their Area», are deteribed, eta. etc. The 
chapter on Levetiing also 1$ new. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 8 vols, 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, IBs. cloth. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).-ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 

With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, Uf . cloth. 

CONTENTS! 



Introduction i The General Powers of Matter 
which Influence Vegetation : the Organiza* 
tion of Plants ; Soils ; Nature and Constitu- 
tion of the Atmosphere, and Its Influence 
on Vegetables i Manures of Vegetable and 



Animal Orisin i Manures of Mineral Origin, 
or Fossil Manures ; Improvement of Luids 
by Burning ; Experiments on the Nutritive 
Qualities of different Grasses, etc. 



DE CUSTINE.— THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, ETC. 

By the Marquis De Custlne. Translated from the French. 8 vols, postdvo. 81<. M. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE CEOLOCV OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published bv Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 
8vo. ^th Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 14*. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6*. cloth. 

DENDY.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 

By W. C. Dendy. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

5 vols, post 8vo. 2/. 12f . 6d. cloth. 

** Admirably ae the myeterf <tf the * Doctor' hat been preserved up to ihepraeni moment, 
there ii no longer any reason for affecting tecrety en the subject. The author is Robert 
Southey; he acknowledged the fact shortly be/ore his last illness to his most confidential 
friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter from Mrs. Sonthey, dated February 
27,1843, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater aart of a sietth volume had 
gone through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her 
into it as a contributors giving her full authority to t^glrm that her husband is the author.'* 

Robert Bell, Esq., {« The Story Teller, No. I. 
DODDRIDGE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraplirase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To wliich is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Keppis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. 1vol. foolscap Svo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 
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DONOVAN.— A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donoran, Esq. M.R.I. A., Profeûor of Chemistrjr to the Compuij of Apotbeeariet in 
Ireland. 2 rols. fooUcap 8ro. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

DORA MELDER: 

A Storjr of AUaee. By Meta Sander. Translated and edited by the Bev. C. B. Tkvler, 
author of '* Records of a Good Man's Ufe," &c. Fcp. 8to.. pp. 286, 2 Illustrations, 7t. doth. 

DOVER.- LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition, 2 toIs. 8to. with Portrait, 28f. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to Its stndy as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drununond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12nio. with numerous Woodcuts, 9«. boards. 

DUHRINO.-THE ART OF LIVING. 

By Dr. H. Duhring. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

**Happf U llfg when $ovnd h»altk,pure/eeUnrst rational thonehUf and naUe deedi, 
eàmbiue to ejealt Us earthly course. Then man almoit reveals In himself the twtage «tf kh 
JDeit^f and his home becomes a paradise." 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 Tois. foolscap Sro. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE ACES. 

By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols, foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Titles, If. 4«. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

By Dr. Dunham. 6 toIs. foolscap 9fo. with Vignette Titles, II. 10s. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. foolsc^> 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18f . cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 

By Dr. Dunham. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, E^q., etc. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6*. cloth. 

DUNHAM, ETC.— THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq., etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12f. cloth 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY : 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the " Institutiones PhyslologlcK" 
of J. F. Biumenbacn, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Blliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Complete in 1 thicic vol. 8vo., with numerous Woud'cnta, 
pp. 1206, 21. 2i. cloth ; or separately. In Three Parts, as follows :— 

Part 1.— General Physiology, and the Organic Part S. — Human Generation i the Growth, 
- • - • ",dition,10f - ■ - 



Functions . 6th Edition, lOf . 6tf . 
Part 2.— The Animal Functions. 6th Edition, 
14i. 



Decay, and Varieties of Mankind ; with an 
Appendix on Mesmerism, IJs. 



FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 26 Copper-plates. 61. 6«. In boards. 

FERGUS. -THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus, i vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12i. cloth. 

FORD.— THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

According to the Church of England ; containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. By 
the Rev. James Ford, B.D. 7th Edit., 18mo. 2s. dd. bound in cloth, gilt edges ; fcap. 8vo. 
St. 6d. bound. 

FORD.-A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY t with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
James Ford, B.D. 8d Edition, 18mo. 4i. cloth. 
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FORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

W^ith an Introdactory Tre«ti§e on the Popular Progreu in EnglUh History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 6 vols, foolscap Bro. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Pictture by Cattermole, 12. 10«. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Stady of tbe Great CItII War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, price 2ê. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, bv Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Conrtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 '^ols. foolscap 
8vo with Vignette Titles, 2/. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.~A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbrolce, 
etc. S vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

FRANKUM.— DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND PENDULOUS 

ABDOMEN, shewing it to be a Visceral Affection, attended with Important Consequences 
in the Human Economy; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, and the General 
Management of Health t for the use of the Dyspeptic. By Richard Franlcum, Esq. Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new Physiological 
Views as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. ïoolseap 8vo. pp. 126, 
6«. cloth. 

GLEIG.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING. — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 

PINE APPLE. By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, Bicton. ISmo. 
with Plan of Pinery, 6f. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS, Illustrated by the Etching Club-THE POEMS OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Members of the etching Club. Uniform with 
"Thomson's Seasons." (See page 29) . Square crown 8vo.— /» the press. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F JI.S. etc. 8d Edition, corrected, 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 24«. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. ^Foolscap 8vo. pp. 848, 
7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. By G. F. Graham, author of "English, or the Art 
of Composition." Foolscap 8vo. illustrated with Engravings on Wood, Si. cloth.. 

%* The object of this bcok is to give the jfoung scholar distinct ideas upon the subject of 
Grammar ; and the morh is intended to be put into his hands be/ore anp regular course of the 
study is entered upon. 

GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6s. cloth. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, vrith 78 plates of Figures, 12s. doth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S BIRDS.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- 
sive List oT Species, referred to their several Genera. By Geoi^e Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum ; and author of the '• Ust of the Genera of Birds," etc. etc. Illustrated with SfiO 
imperial 4to. Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A.— /n preparation. 

%* Publication mill commence when One Hundred Subscribers* Names have been obtained. 
Prospectuses map be obtained of all Booksellers j a Specimen maj/ be seen at the Publishers, 

GREENER.— THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. 8vo. with Illustrations, 1&«. boards. 

GRIGOR.— THE EASTERN ARBORETUM: 

Or, Register of Remarlcable Trees, Seats, Gardens, etc. in the County of Norfolk. With 

I Popular Delineations of the British Sylva. By James Grigor. Illustrated by 60 Drawings of 

Trees, etched on copper by H. Ninham. 8vo. 17«. M. cloth. 
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OUEST^THE MABINOGION, 

From the Urfir Coch o Hetfcst, or Red Book of Herreet, «id other aadeBt Welsh MSS. 
with an BagUBh TraiulatiOB aad Notes. By Lady Chailotte Guest. 



Put 1.— Coutsininr the Lady of the Fowitdin. 
Royal 8to. with Ac-slmile and Woodcets, 8*. 

Part 3.— Containing^ Perednr Ab ETrawc ; aTale 
of ChlTalry. Royal 8to. with Fac-similé and 
WoodcnU, 8«. 

Pact 3.— Containing the Arthnrian Romanee of 



Oeralnt, the Son of Brbln. Royal 8ro. with 

Fac-simlle and WoodcnU, 8s. 
Part 4.— Containing the Romance of KUhwcb 

and Olwen. Rtml 8to. with 4 lUnstratioas 

and Fac-simile. 8f . 
Part S.— ContaiaiDg the Dream of Rhonabwy, 

and the Tkle of Pwyll Prince of Dyred. 

Royal 8to. 6s. 

GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING AND SEA-BATHINd PLACES OF 

GREAT BRITAIN; coataining full and accurate Descriptions of each Place, and of the Curio- 
sities and striking Objects in the Environs j and forming an agreeable and nacM Companioa 
during a residence at anr of the places, or during a summer tour in quest of health or pleasure : 
with a Description of tne Lakes, ana a Tour urough Wales. New Edition, including the 
Scotch Watering Places, 1 thick vol. ISmo. illnstxated by 94 Views and Miqts, Ut. bound. 

OWILT.— AN ENCYCLOPiCOIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illnstrated with 
upwards of 1000 Eagnvlngs on Wood, firom Designs by J. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick toI. 8to. 
containing nearly 1300 closely «printed pages, I/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Colnmbier Paper; with the Dirisions and Boundaries carefnUr coloured. Con- 
structed entirely from New Drawinn, and engrsTed by Sidnejr Hall. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary by the recent Official 
Surreys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison with the authenticated 
DiscoTcries published in the latest Voyages and T^vels. Folded in half. Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE); 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pictor, foolsc^ 8ro. 8s. boards. 

HANSARD.— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 
By G. A. Hansard, ISmo. 6s. M. dath. 

m 

HARCOURT.— THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE; 

Vindicating the Scriptural Account firom the Doubts which hare recently been cast upon it 
by Geological Speculations. By the Rev. L. Vernon Harcoort. 8 vols. 8vo. Ms. cloth. 

HARFORD.— LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S., ETC. 

Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; including an extensive Religious and Literary Correspon- 
dence. By John S. Harford, Esq. D.C.L. F.L.8. 2d edition, with additions, fcnp. Svo. 
with Portrait, 8«. M. doth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. Bv Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 8th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numeroas Explanatory Plates and WoodcuU, 8to. 1/. Is. cloth. 

HEN8L0W. — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 

GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. FJj.S. etc. 1 vol. foolscap Svo. with Vignette 
Title, and nearly 70 WoodcuU, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6<. cloth. 

HERSCHEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sit John Herschel. New EdiUon. 1 vol. fookcap 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad HabiU. By Ay»y6ç. «Manners make the Man.» 2Stk Edition, 
revised fwith additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 2«. 6d. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking : 
SnniT— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople — Visitlnir : 
Visiting Cards-Cards-Tsttling— of General Society. * 



HOARE.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition, 8to. 7<- M' cloth. 

CONTENTS. 
Introduction ; Observations en the present Method of CnltlTadng Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of the Fmit-bearinff Powers of the Vine ; on Aspect; on Soil ; 
on Manure ; on the Construction of Walls : on the Propagation of Vines ; on the Pruning of 
Vines ; on the Training of Vines ; on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
its growth ; Weelily Calendarial Register ; General Autumnal Prunings ; on the Winter 
Management of the Vine ; on the Planting and Management of Vines in tne Public thorough- 
fares of Towns ; Descriptive Catalogue of twelve sorts of Grapes most suitably adapted lor 
Culture on Open Walls. 

HOLLAND.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Ufe. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 19i. M. cloth. 

*•* The Third Volume^ forming an appropriate conclusion to thejlnt two,$eparat«ljf^7$.M, 

HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holland, Esq. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, and about 800 Woodcuts, 
18*. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Pliysician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 654, 18>. cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

Vol. L; comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, K.H. LLD. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. 6th Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections ; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol. I. Svo. pp. 603, with 13 Plates, 14*. plain; with the 
plates coloured, 24f. cloth. 

Vol. II. in Two Parts, completing the British Flora, 24«. boards. 

HOOKER.— COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 13mo. 7$. M. cloth. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 6th Edition, 12mo. 7<. 6<f. 

HOOKER.— ICONES PLANTARUM; 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, 
selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 4 yols. 8vo. 
with 400 Plates, bl. I2«. cloth. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Contdning the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T.Taylor, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31<. M, plain ; S<. 3«. coloured. 

HOWITT (MARY).— THE HOME; 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Ma«y Howitt. 
3 vols, post Svo. 2U. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY).-THE NEIGHBOURS : 

A Story of Everyday Life in Sweden. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
2d Edition, revised, 3 vols, post 8vo. ISi. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY).— THE PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS. 

By Flrederika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. In the preu. 

*«* In consequence of certain inquiries, Mrs. Hovitt hers most distinctlp to announce, 
that it is her intention to translate the complete Series of Miss Bremer's works ; fbr which 
purpose she has been for some time in personal communication with the authoresst »nâ is 
furnished hp her with her own copies ofher worhs^ with the latest emendations. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, medium Svo. with Engravings on Wood by Bewick and 
Williams, uniform with "Visits to Remarkable Places," 31«. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Life of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 



The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People ; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places,and Education of the RnralPopulatioa 
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HOWITT.-.VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes UlostratiiTe of Striking Passages in English Historr and 
Poetiv. Bj inmani Howitt. New Edition, medium 8to. «dth 40 Iflnstnitions bj S. Williams , 
Sis. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Conuties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alonr the BORDER. 1 toI. medium 8ro. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Messrs. Caimicnael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT. -THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of iu chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of **The Rural Life of England," " VlaiU to Remarkable Places/' "The Boy's Country 
Book," etc. 1 vol. medium 8ro., with above 60 Illustrations, Sis. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8to. with 94 Wood- 
EngrtTings, and 7 Steel Plates, Sl«. cloth. 

S* TUê Volume eontalm Forty of the mo$t famoui Student Songtt with the Orignal Mutic 

adapted to the pianoforte iff fFinkelmeger. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. 1 vol. post. 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Cliilaren in the Country. Edited by WilBam Howitt, author of 
** The Rural Life of England," etc. 2d Edition, fc^>. 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts, 8*. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq-, author of ** Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcp. 8vo. pp. 354, &$. cloth. 

" ThU volume will he found ueeful to any parent who b paif^ullp meditatittg upon that 
difficult tubjeetf hote and where he can best place hie »on$ in the worM.''— Specutor. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty OlBce, London. 13th Edition, corrected, with 
Notes of Cases judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. Foolscap 8vo. 
2s. M. cloth, gilt edges. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. 8d Edltibn, foolscap 8vo. 5«. cloth. 

*•* The above two workt map be had in 1 volnmCf price 7l> eIe<A. 

INGEMANN.— KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 

Or, the Throne, the Church, and the People, in the Thirteenth Centuir. By Ingemann. 
Translated from the Danish by Jane Frances Chapman. 8 vols, post 8vo. If. lis. dd. boards. 

*' Puli of incident and adventure. We recollect few novel» in which the attention of the 
reader i» more quichlp intereited or more deepip absorbed. The characters are struck oW 
with a shrewd intelligence, and contrast admtrablp / and the whole tale i» original, livelm, 
and varied in no common degree."— Court Journal. 

JACKSON.— PICTORIAL FLORA; 

Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1600 Lithographic Drawingi of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English BoUut of 
Hooker, lindley. Smith, etc. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

JACKSON. ETC.-THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G- ETC. ETC. By Mi^or Basil Jaekson, and Capuin 
C. Rochfort Scott, late of the Royal Sta£F Corps. S vols. 8ro. with Portraiu and namerous 
Plans of Battles, 30*. cloth. 

JAMES.-EVA ST. CLAIR; 

And other Collected Tkles. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. Sis. boards. 

Also, by the same Author, 
« T"* 'il?^""'**~'^« Ancient Régime-Corae De Leon— The King's Highway— Henrr of 
Guise— The Huguenot— The Gentleman of the Old School— The Robber— Life and Adventures 
of John Marston Hall— Mary of Burgundy— One in a Thousand— Attila. Each in 8 vols, post 
8vo. 81s. 6d. boards. '^ 
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JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

And of Tarions EvenU connected therewith, which occnrred during the Beign of Edward III. 
King of England. Bj G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 toIs. foolscap 8ro. with Map, 16«. 
clotn. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

B7O.P. R. James. Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. s rois, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles. 
80<. cloth. 

LORD JEFFERY.-LORD JEFFERY'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 
BURGH review. Fonr Volumes. 8vo. 

*•* An announcement having been made by an American pubUthert that LordJefferp had 
made a teleetion of his writing» vith a vieie to American publieationt Meurt, uovgman 
and Co. are authortted to contradict that statement. 

JENYNS.-MANUAL OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE ANIMALS; 

Or, Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, Ares, Reptilia, 
Amphibia, and Pisces, which hare been hitherto obserred in the British Islands ; including 
the Domesticated , Naturalised, and Extirpated Species. The whole sjrstematlcailj arranged. 
By the Rer. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S. etc. 1 vol. 8vo. 13«. boards. 

JOHNSON.— THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent Discoveries In Agri- 
cultural Chemistry) ad^>ted to the comprehension oi unsdentific Readers. By Cuthbert 
. W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at>Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultiml 
Society of KiSnigsoe», and of the Maryland Horticultural Society , Author of seveial of the 
Prise Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Worlcs ; 
Editor of the ** Fanner's Almanack," etc. 1 thicit vol. 8ro pp. 1334, illustrated by Wood 
Engravings of the best and most improved Agricultural Implements. 81. 10». cloth. 

KANE.<-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.I. A. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thiclc volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 34t. cloth. 

ELATER AND LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
19 Plates, comprising 234 distinct figures, 6«. cloth. 

KEIOHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Keightley, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1206, 14*. cloth; or bound, 15«. 

For the convenience 0/ Sehoolt the volumes ufiil always be sold separately. 

KEIGHTLEY.— AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Keightley, Esq., author of "A History of England," "Greece," "Rome," 
'* Outlines of History," etc. etc. I3mo. pp. 884, 6«. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By Thomas Keightley, Esq. Third Edition, 12mo. pp. 506, 6s. 6d. cloth, or Jt. bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. pp. 264, 8«. 6d. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

To the end of the Republic. By Thomas Keightley, Esq. Third Edition, 12mo. pp. 612, 
6s. id. cloth, or Je. bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, 18mo. pp. 294, St. 6d. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

From the Accession of Ansustus to the End of the Empire in the West. By Thomas Keightley, 
Esq. 18mo. pp. 456, 6«. 6a. cloth, or 7«* bound. 

QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts I. and II., pp.66 each; ROME, 
8d edition, pp. 40 1 GREECE, 3d edition, pp. 42. 12mo. sewed, Is. each. 

KEIGHTLBY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightley, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, foolscap 8vo. pp. 468, 6«. cloth ; or M. 6d. bound. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Keppis, D.D.. Abraham Rees, 
D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. T. Morgan. To which Is added, m Supplement. 
New Edition corrected and improved, 18mo. 5«. bound. 
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KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elemeats of the Natural HUtoi; of InsecUt comiwitliif an acconat of noioiu and 

naefn] Inaecta, of their Metamorphoaeii, Food. Stratwremi, HabitatloDB, SoclMics, Motions, 

Noise*, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; 

and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.R. & L.S. 6tb Edition, corrected and considerably enlarg^ed, 

9 Tols. 8to. II. lU. M. cloth. 

The Jlrti two vlumti 0/ the ** fntroduetion to Entomologf^* are nota publUhed ae a 

iepmrate leerk, dlttinet from the third and fourth volumee, and, though mueh enlarged, 

at a eonriderable rednetlon of price, in order that the numerous elate of readert leho confine 

their ttudp of ineeett to that of their muinnert and eeouomp» need not te bvrtheneé with the 

cost of the technical portion of the work relating to their anatomjftphpêiologpt etc. 

KNAPP.— GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Representations of the British Graaaest with Remarks and occasloiial Descriptioaa. Br 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beantifiilly colonred, 
pp. 250, 8<. l6«. boards. 

LAINO.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1888 1 comprising ObscmtOons on the Moral, Politf cal, and BcOMmteal Stats of the Svadish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8ro. 12s. doth. 

LAIN6.— NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Political State of Franca, Pmssla, SwiUerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Enrope, during the present Century. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 3d EdiUon, 8to. I6s. cloth. 

LAINO.-^OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 

During the years 1834, 18SB, and 1896 ; made with aTlèw to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Lalng, Esq. 
2d Edition, 8ro. 14s. cloth. 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Klngs to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Heimskriooda. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discoarse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
'* A Residence in Norway," *' A Tour in Sweden/^and ** Notes of aTnvreller.'' 

Preparing for publication. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, literature, the Scieneea, Arts, 
and Mannnctures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Laroner. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 891. 18s. fThree Volumes 
remain to be published.) The Works separate, at 6s. per Toluma. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner, LLJ>. FJIJ3. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth lettered. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

By Dr. Lardner. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. ISs. (Vol. 2, in the prête.) 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. Vignette Title, and 
upwards 01200 figures, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D., etc. 1 vol. fcap. 8to. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. 1 vol. foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition (1839), 4 vols, foolscap 8to. with Illustrations by Howard, etc. S8«. cloth 
lettered j or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 2/. 4s. 

The following may be had separately :— 

THE IMPROVISATRICE - - IDs. M. I THE GOLDEN VIOLET - - - lOt . 6rf. 
THE VENETIAN BRACELET lOt. 64. | THE TROUBADOUR - - • • lOt. 6tf. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduetion to Practice ; Inclading Twenty Years' Wanderings throughout 
the greater part of Europe. 3 vols, post 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, 81«. M. cloth. 
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LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Undley»Pta.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. 3d Edition (1839) » with Corrections and conaider> 
able Additions, 1 large Tol. 8to. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY ; ^ 

Or, a Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution, 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By John Ldndley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. 
etc. 2d Édition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete List of Genera, 
with theit Synonyms. Sro. I8s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 1 vol. 8vo. 18>. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— SCHOOL BOTANY ; 

Or, an Explanation of the Characters and Differences of the princiual Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification of De 
CandoUe. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
UniTersity of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in general. By John Undley, 
Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S., etc. 
The 3d Edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, and Improvements, 12mo pp. 390, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

UNDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explûn the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin« 
ciples. By John Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood. 12s. cloth. 

Thh book U vritten In the hope of providing the Intelligent gardener^ and the identifie 
amateur f correctly, with the rationalta of the more important operations of Horticulture t 
and the author ha$ endeavoured to present to his readers an intelligible e^rplanation^ founded 
upon well ascertained farts, which thejf can judge of by their own means of observation, of 
the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the causes which, while they control the 
powers of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The pouession of 
such knowledge will necessarily teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation^ and 
lead them to the discovery of new and better modes, 

LINDLEY.— AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HORTICULTURE. 

By Professor Undley. 18mo. 2>. sewed. 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 1 large vol. 8vo. 16«. 
boards. 

LLOYD.— A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trln. Coll- Dublin. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Being the '* Arboretum et Frnticetum Britannlcum" abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
' and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all the 
Species. For the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 
In 8vo. pp. 1234, with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, 2f. 10*. cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 8vo Plates of Trees, and upwards 
of 2500 WoodcuU, 10<. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening In all Conn- 
tries, and Its Theory and Practice in Great Britain : with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, I large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Riuravings on 
Wood, pp. 1312, 2/. lOt. cloth. 



LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprlslnjr ita History in all Conntriea ; the principles on which Agricultural Operations 
depend, and their Application to Great Britain and similar Climates. By 3. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. etc. The Third Edition, 1 large toI. 8to. pp. 1418, with nearly 1300 Wood Engravings. 
2/. lOi. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great Britain ; 
elTing their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Fleures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, f .L.S. A new Edition (1841), with a new Supplement, com* 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the worli, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole worlc. Edited bj J. C. Loudon, prepared bv w. H. Baxter, Jun., 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings 
pp. 1354, 8/. 13«. 6<f. 

%* The new Supplement (1841), ieparatelf, 8vo. pp. 190, 15<. cloth. 
LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURTE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 
Fittlnirs-up, Factures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles 
of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the 
Expense. By J.C.Loudon, F.L.S. etc. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement 
containing 160 additional pages of letter-press, and nearly 300 new eugravinrs, bringing down 
the work to 1842. In 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1326, with more thian 2000 Engravings on 
Wood, 8/. 3«. cloth. 

%* The New Supplement, teparateljf^ 8vo. pp. 174, 7'> 6tf. sewed. 



LOUDON.— HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 

A Catalogue of all the Plants Indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition 
(1832), with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. 
laxter, and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 766, 81«.6<f. cloth. 

The First Supplement (1885) ieparatel^, 8vo. pp.26, 2«.6<f. sewed. 

The New Supplement (1839) ieparatelpt ^o. pp. 742, 8«. sewed. 
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LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laving-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adaptea for grounds from one 
perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent ; intended for the instruction of those who know 



little of Gardening or Rural Affain, and mere particularly for the use of Ladies. ^J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 1 vol 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 2r 



, 20s. cloth. 



LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSiS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the IJgneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are atMed their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 8vo. 7«. 6tf. 

LOUDON.-ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND MANAGEMENT OF 

CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 
8vo. with 60 Engravings, 12ff. clotn. 

LOW. — THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN described. Bv David Low, Eso. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; Memoer of the Roval Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Conseil Royal d'Ag^cultnre de France, of the Société Royal et Centrale, 
etc. etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced from a Series of Oil 
Paintings, executed for the Agricuftural Museum of the University of Edinburgh bv W. Shiels, 
R.S.A. In 8 vols, atlas quarto, with 62 plates of animals, beautifully coloured aner Nature, 
16/. 16s. half>bound in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow:— 



The OX, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 Plates, 
price 61. 16«. M. half-bound morocco. 

The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 
Plates, price 6/. 16«.6(f. half -bound morocco. 



The HORSE, in 1 vol, atlas quarto, irltb 8 
Plates, price 31. half-bound morocco. 

The HOG, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 6 Plates, 
price 21. 2$. half-bound morocco. 
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LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Compreb ending the Caltlvation of Plants, the Hnsbandrjr of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economj of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B., Professor of Agiicnltnre in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 21 «. cloth. 

*•* This édition eontethti largt ani interetting addition» on the chemical eonttitution and 
geological relatione of toil»} on the effect» of climate and altitude; on the nature^ ««««, and 
action of manure»; on the principle» of tillage and the »ueee»»ion of crop» ; on thetheorp and 
practice of draining f etc. 

MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macanlay. 8 vols. 
8vo. 36<. cloth. 

MACAULAY. -LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. B. Macaulay, Esq. 3d Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 19S, lOs. 6<f . cloth. 

MACKENZIE.— THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. M. boarcls. 

MACKINTOSH, ETC.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir James Mackintosh : W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols, foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 31. cloth. 

MACLEOD.— ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of the Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Bridn, to which 
it gives rise. By R. Macleod, M.D. Physiciatt to St. George's Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. ITS, 
7». cloth. 

MALTE-BRUN.— A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical 
Index of 12,000 Names. 1 thick vol. 8vo. closely and beautifully printed, aOs. cloth. 

MANUAL FOR MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Post 8to. 6c. cloth. 

MARCET (MRS.)-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use of Children. Vol. I. containing the History to the Reign of Henry VII. 18mo. 
pp. 354, 4«. 64f. cloth. 

** Juvenile literature will freetp own hoi» much it t» indebted to Mr», Marcet^ not onlp for 
thepfeientt but all her preceding worh». She impart» intere»t to drp and dull detail» ; and, 
vhileehe teache», beget» a deeire in her pupil» for further hnowledgCt »o plea»antlp imparted. 
The»e * Convereation»,' admirablp »uited to the eapaeitie» ofchildrent map be tkimmed advan- 
tageontlp bp * cMdren of a larger groieth.'"—lIterurj Gazette. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are fsmiliailv Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments. 14th Edition (1841), enlarged and corrected, 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. pp. 732, 14«. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which tbe Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and ad^>ted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. lOth Edition (1830), enlarged and corrected by the Author. 1 vol. 
foolscap 8vo. pp. 484, with 23 Plates, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Of the General Properties of Bodies i the At- 
traction of Gravity; the Laws of Motion) 
Compound Motion ; the Mechanical Powers i 
Astronomy ; Causes of the Earth's Motion i 
the Planets ; the Earth ; the Moon ; Hydro- 
statics ; the Mechanical Properties of Fudds ; 



of Sprinn, Fountains, etc.; Pneumatics ; the 
Mechanuu Properties of Air ; on Wind and 
Sound ; Optics : the Visual Ane-le and the 
Reflection of Mirrors: on Remctici^ and 
Colours ; on the Structure of tbe Eye, and 
Optical Instruments. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 



MÂRCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In vhich the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), revised 
and enlarged, 1 toI. foolscap 8to. pp. 4M, 7$. 6d. cloth. 



CONTENTS. 



Introduction; on Property; the DiTision of 
Labour ; on Capital ; on Waf^es and Popula- 
tion ; on the Condition of the Poor ; on valne 
and Price; on Income ; Income from Landed 



Property ; Income from the Cnltiyation of 
Land ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money; 
on Commerce ; on Foreign Trade; on Ex- 
penditure and Consumption. 



M ARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 

" Four nates, 9s. cloth. 



8d Edition 



(1839) , 1 vol. foolscap 8ro. pp. 474, with ' 

CONTENTS. 



Introduction; on Roots; on Stems: onLeayes; 
on Sap ; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants ; on the Action of Light and Heat 
on Plants ; on the Naturalization of Plants; 
on the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants ; 
on the Action of Water on Plants ; on the 
Artificial Mode of Watering Plants ; on the 
Action of the Soil on Plants ; on the Propa- 
gation of Plants by Subdivision : on Grafting; 
on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the 
Flower : on Compound Flowers ; on Fruit ; 



on the Seed ; on the Classification of Plants; 
on Artificial Systems ; on the Natural SyS" 
tem ; Botanical Geography ; the Influence of 
Culture on Vegetation ; on the Dereueratiou 
and Diseases of Plants ; on the Cultiyation 
of Trees ; on the Cultiyation of Plants which 
Produce Fermented Uquors ; on the Culti- 
yation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and Grain; 
on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Veget- 
ables. 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition (1839), revised and corrected, 1 vol. foolscap Sro. pp. 356, 
with coloured M^>s, shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 6t. M. cloth. 

MARCET.— THE GAME OF GRAMMAR , 

with a Book of Conversations (fcp. Svo. pp.64, 1842), shewing the Rules of the Game, and 
affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnlsned box, or done up as a post 
8vo. volume in cloth, 8f. 

MARCET.— MARY'S GRAMMAR ; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use Qf Children. 6th Edition (1842), revised 
and enlarged, 18mo. pp. 336, S$. M. half-bound. 

MARCET.— JOHN HOPKINS* NOTIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

8d Edition (1834), foolscap 8vo. pp. 194, 43. M. cloth. 

••* A tmaller Eiition {the Second, 1833} ISmo.pp. 176, U. 6d. tetied. 

MARCET.— WILLY'S HOLIDAYS; 

Or, Conversations on Different Kinds of Guvemments, intended for Young Children. 18mo. 
pp. 158 (1836), 2(. half-bound. 

MARCET.— WILLY'S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Third Edition (1839), 18mo. pp. 138, 2t. half-bound. 

The House-building: the Three Pits (the Coal Pit, the Chalk Pit, and the Gravel Pit): 

and the Land without Laws. 

MARCET. -THE SEASONS; 

Stories for very Young Children. 4 vols. 18mo. new Editions : Vol. 1, Winter, 8d Edition, 
pp. 180 (1839) ; Vol.2. Spring, 3d Edition, pp. 196 (1839) ; Vol. 3, Summer, 3d Edition, pp. 178 
(1840) : Vol. 4, Autumn, 3d Edition, pp. 184 (1840) . 2«. each volume, half-bound. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Mother. ALegacy to her Children. Post Svo. 6«. cloth, gilt edges. 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People By Captain Marzyat. 3 Vols, fools- 
cap 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22«. 6<f. cloth. 

*•* The volumes, separatelj^f 7$. 6d. each, cloth. 

MARTINGALE.— SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY. CHARACTERS. 

By Martingale. 1 vol. square Crown 8vo. beautifully embellished with Wood Engravings in 
the highest style of the Art, 1/. 1«. handsomely bound in a new style. . 
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MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE > cootainini; a new and eiilirged Dictionary of the Eng^lish 
Langua^, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, etc. ; a new Universal 
Uaxetteer; a Conpeudious Classical Dictionary; a Chronological Analysis of General 
History; a Dictionary of Law Terms, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 14tb Edition, 1 vol. 
foolscap 8to. pp. 810, with two encrraved Frontispieces, 8i. $d. cloth ; or handsomely bound 
in roan, lettered, with gilt edges, 10« 6d. 

MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

• 

A New and Popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written In a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous ofacquiringinfoimation 
on the subjects comprised in the worli, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcap. 8vo. of 
1700 closely.printed columns, pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 10«.{ hsÂdsomely 
bound in fancy cloth, lettered ; or bound in roan, gilt edges, I3i, 

MAUNDER.- THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Ferions of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a '* Supplement," from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Present time. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. pp. 876, with engraved Frontispiece, 
8«. M. cloth i or roan, gilt edges, lOs. M. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists ; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 

In the prêt». 

M'CULLOCH.-THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

With some Enquiries respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progrès of 
the Science. By 3. R. M'CuUoch, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
8vo. 16f. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. R. M'Cnlloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. pp. 1930, 4f. bound in cloth. Illustrated with Six 
large important Maps as follows : — 

I. The World, on Mercator's Projection: with enlarged scales iutrodnced of Canton River, 
Van Diemen's Land, Hooghly River. Island and Town of Singapore, and Colony of Good Hope. 
3. Asia on a very extensive scale, emoracing every recent Survey {coloureéj, 

3. Great Britain and Ireland, their Navigable Rivers, and completed and proposed Railways ; 
with Dublin Bay, Caledonian Canal, and the Thames, introduced on an enlarged scale. 

4. The British Possessions in North America, with part of the United States, compiled from 
official sources ; with Plans of the Cities and Haroours of Montreal and the Island of New 
foundland, introduced on an enlarged scale. 

5. Central and Southern Europe, with the Mediterranean Sea ; the Month of the Schelde, 
introduced on an extended scale. 

6. Central America and the West Indies, from the latest and best authorities : with the Island 
of Jamaica, the Harbours of Port Royû and Kingston, and the Harbour and City of Havana, 
introduced on an enlarged scale. 

** The ertent of information thit Dictionarjf ajfordt on the tubjeett referred to in He title 
ii trulf tnrpriting. It cannot fail to prove a vade-mecum to the ttudent^uhoêe inqnUriet mill 
be guided 0» ite Itght^ and tati»fied by it» clear and frrçventlf elaborated covtmunieationê. 
Every publie room in which commerce, politiet, or literature forma the ntbjeet of dlteusiionf 
ought to be furniêhed leith thete volumet." — Glooe. 

M'CULLGCH. — A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illustrated with Maps 
and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, with a newand enlarged Supplement, 
containing the New Tariff, the New Corn Law (with an Article on the latter), and oringing 
down the information in the work to September 184S. In 1 closely and beautifully -printed 
vol. 8vo. of more than 1350 pages, 2/. 10«. boards. 

*«* The New Supplement aeparately, 5«. sewed. 
MEREDITH, 

By the Countess of Blessington. 8 vols, post Svo. 31«. 6rf. boards. 

** ^t an accurate and brilliant delineator of the traitt and folblet of fathionaUe Hfe, 
Lad^ Blenington iâ unequalled. She draws with a steady yet delicate hand the denisen» of 
le bean monde, JtwI/v discimivating the »ariou$ êhades of character $he has to deal withj and 
pregenti, at latt^ a lively picture, replete with striking contrast, yet erquisitely natural, of 
which we admire the execution whilst we achnowledge the truth,**— Conrt Journal. 
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MILNE. -TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES & ASSURANCES 

ON LIVES OR SURVIVORSHIPS ; on the Conttraction of Tablet of Mortality; and on the 
ProbabiUdei and EzpecUtiona of Life. Wherein the Laws of Mortality that prerail in different 
fwrta of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of oifferent DIaeaaes and of 
the Two Sexea are shown ; with a variety of Tables. By Joshua Milne, Actoary to the Snn 
Life Aasnmnce Society. 2 toIs. 8ro. II, lût. boards. 

MILTON'S L'ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO» 

With Illastrations by Members of the EtctdnK Clnb. Imp. Sro.— {In preparation.) 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and complete Edition (1841). With some additional Poems and AwtobiograaUcal 
Prefaces. C<dlected and editea by Mr. Montromerjr. 4 toIs. foolscap 8ro. with Poitratt, and 
7 other beanllfally engraTcd Plates, fOt, clotn ; or bonnd in morocco, with gUt edges, 1/. IS*. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only complete Edition (1841). Edited by Mr. Moore. With Antobi<^;xwhical 
Prefaces. 10 toIs. foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished Plates, S. IQt. 
fancy cloth; or 41. 10». handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition (1843), 1 toI. medlom 8vo. beantifoUr Ulastimted with IS Enmrlngs, 
finished In the highest style of art, 21 «. handsomely boond In cloth and omamenteo; or4S«. 
with India Proof plates, in cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentr-first Edition (1843), 1 toI. foolscap 8n>. with 4 EnmTings, from Paintings by Westall, 
10«.6a. cloth; or 14«. handsomely bonnd in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition (1843), with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10«. cloth lettered i or 18«. 6d. 
handsomely bonnd In morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE.--THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

8d Edition, 1 toI. royal 8vo. with 24 beantifollr coloured EngnnringB, II. 10s. half'bonnd. 



MORGAN.-THE PRINCIPLES Sl DOCTRME OF ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES 

ON LIVES, and CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, Stated and Explained. Bt W. Morgan, 
F.R.S., Actuary to the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives, etc. 8vo. 12s. boards. 



MORTON.— A VETERMARY T0XIC0L0CK:AL CHART, 

Containing those Agents Itnown to imnse Death in the Horse ; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 13mo. fis. In case ; 8s. 6d. on rollers. 

MORTON.— A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; containing the Substances employed at the Roral 
Veterinary Collesre, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Piwrmacopœia of tnat 
Institution. Bf W. J. T. Morton. 2d Edition, 12mo. pp. 304, 9t. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANK:S. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophv and Astronomy In King's 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science l>y the Professors 
of King's College. 1 vol. fcap. 8to. with niunerous Woodcuts, 6a. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and author of "Illustrntions of Mechanics,'' etc. 
1 Tol. 8to. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, ll.4t. cloth. 

** The work «/ Mr. iioaelep it an elaborate, profound, aeenrate. and elefant abttraetf and 
purelp tmathnnatieal dUquMtiont on the theoretical prlneiptet o/mechaniett and will terve 
to inereate the autkor*t high reputation at a mathematieian."'^Ath.9umam, 
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MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising^ a complete Description of tlie Eartli : ezhibitiar its Relation to tlie Heavenlj 
Bodies, its Pliysical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the ludustnr. Com» 
merce. Political Institutions, and Ciril and Social State of all Nations. By Hngh&fnrray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy^ etc. by Professor Wallace: Geology, etc. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, etc. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, etc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, brought down to 1840 1 with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engrarings on Wood, from Drawings br Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, etc. repre- 
senting the most remariiable Objects ot Nature and Art in erery Region of the Globe. 1 toL 
8ro. containing upwards of 1500 pages, 3/. cloth. 

NARRIEN.— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY; 

Consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert 
Simpson ; with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a course of Practical Geometry on 
the Ground ; also. Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes and Solids, with one on Spherical 
Geometry. By Mr. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. 8vo. pp. 288, with many Diagrams, lOs. 6d. bound. 

NICOLAS.— THE CHRONOLOGY OF HBTORY 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaiuinr the Dates of 
Historical Erents, and of Public and Prirate Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second Edition, corrected throughout. 
1 vol. foolscap Sro. with Vignette Title, 6$. cloth. 



O'SULLIVAN.— OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. Mortimer O'SulIivan, D.D . Rector of Killyman. 8to. pp. 696, 14s. cloth. 

PARKES.— DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or. Instructtons to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. &th Edition, foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

Social Relations— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on whieh Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holynead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henrv Pamell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. En^f. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, witn 9 large Plates, 1/. 1«. cloth. 

PEARSON.-PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting of a Form, short, but comprehensive, for the Morning and Evening of every day in 
the week. Selected by the late E. Pearson, D.D.. Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambriage. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. 2s. M. cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 

By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South Kitworth, Leicestersliire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to . with Plates, 71. Js. boards. 

Vol. 1 couUins Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial Obser- 
vations ; and a popular Explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contûns Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been nsefnlly employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using them. 

PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Perclvall, M.R.C.S. Sro. pp. 478, 1/. cloth. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with their Modem and 
most approved MetlM>ds of Cure ; embracing the Doctrines of the English and French Veteri- 
naiT Schools. By W. Perclvall, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Surgeon in the First Life Guards. 
Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 840, 10*. 6<f. boards ; vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, 14$. boards. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Pnnpers, Lunatics, Criminals, Cliildren, the biek, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
MD. F.R.S., author of "Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. 16a. cloth. 

PHILLIPS. -AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

Comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals ; with Accounts of the Places 
and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. 4th 
Edition, considerably augmentée! by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. numerous Cuts, 12r. cloth. 
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PHILLIP8.-FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

CORNW^ALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Trea«ury. 8vo. with GO Plates, comprising 
▼ery numerous Figures, 9$. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.8. G.S. etc. 1 vol. foolscap 8ro. with Plates, 5«. cloth. 

PHILUP8.— A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.8. G.S. etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts. 
12f. cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

Bt G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of *' The Progress of the Nation," etc. 1 toI. Sto. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings un Wood, 6«. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 

GLASS, fir G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.8. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette lltle and fiO 
Woodcuts, M. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

IX>NDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlocic, F.R.S. etc. 
8to. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POSTAN'S (CAPTAIN).— PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Capabilities: with a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Events. By Captain Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with Map, coi'd Frontispiece, and Illustrations on Wood. I8«. cloth. 

** Sindh ii »t thU moment a ntbjeet of the greatett intereit, and ve hail with tatii/aetion 
thii eomprehen$ive account of it from an able writer at regardé the retrotnective^ and an 
ejfe-witneu a$ relate$ to later ctretimsfanctfs."— Literary Gazette, July 15th 1843. 

POWELL.— THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M. A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8vo. The last Part published is Part 9 for 1841, 6«. cloth. 

REECE.— THE MEDICAL GUIDE ; 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatory and a Practical Treatise on the distin - 
Kishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
unan rrame. By R. Reece, M.D., late Fellow of the Royal College of Suiyeons of London, 
etc. 16th Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 12s. boards. 

REEVE.— CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA : 

Or, Complete System of Conchology : in which the Lepades and Mollusca are described and 
classified according to their Natiuîd Organization and Habits: illustrated with 300 highly 
finished copper-plate Engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing above 1500 figures of Shells. 
By L. Reeve, F.L.S. etc. 

Vol.1, containing the Lepades and Bivalve Mollusca, with 130 Plates, 3/. 6$. cloth: with 
coloured Plates, 51. 10s. cloth. 

Vol. 2, the '* Univalve Mollusca," with 171 Plates, 4/. 9«. cloth ; coloured, 71. 12«. cloth. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq. ; being his entire Works on these subjects. New 
Edition, ^th an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon.T.L.S., etc. Origiually 

Eublished in one folio and three quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated 
y upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 309. cloth ; with colotured Plates, 3/. 6«. cloth. 

RIDDLK—A DIAMOND LATIN ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaninr, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. ii. bound. 
** A mott tueful little lesieon to the general reader who may wi$h for an accommodating 
interpreter of $ueh Latin word» or tenteneei at may be encountered in every day't Ciuual 
literary erercitet. It it at once eopiout antfsucciflct/'— Morning Herald. 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT . GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Peisons. By the Rev. J. B. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 
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RIDDLE.->ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; Controrersies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which are added. Lists of Councils and Popes, Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. K. Riddle, M.A., author of " The Complete 
Latin Dictionary." 1 vol. 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEURES CUCE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. 2d Edit, 
with Alterations and Additions. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

jlmong the additiom to the prêtent Edition leill be found full Direetionifor Raiting New 
Rotet/rom Seed^ hg model never before publithedt appended to each Famiip i with Dracrip- 
tiont of the moit remarkable New Rotet latelf introduced t and an Atpkabetieal Litt of all 



ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 

under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq., Eshton, Hall, Yorkshire. 
12mo. 6«. M. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 

the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, and those 
who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON.- GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By E. Robinson, D D., author of " Biblical Researches." Edited, with careful revision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 1 vol. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them bv Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cfooiiing them; alphabetically arrangea. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections ofthe Life of Philip Mflier, F. A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, author 
of " The Fruit Cultivator.*' Foolscap 8vo. 7«. cloth. 

ROM£.~THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated bv coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfred Ronalds. 2d edition, with 20 Copper Plates, coloured, 8vo. 14f. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6». doth. 

RUSSELL.-CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, 

Selected from the Originals at Wobum Abbey. Vol. 1, 8vo. with Portrait, and an introduc- 
tion by Lord John Russell, 18«. cloth. Vol. 2, 8vo., with an Introduction by Lord John 
Rossell, 15f. cloth. 

*«* Vol. 8, to complete the work, is in preparation. 
SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition, foolscap 8vo. 6f. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence ; Value of Letters to Woman ; Importance of Religion to Woman ; 
Christianity the Source of Female Eixcellence ; Scripture illustrative of Female Character ; 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects j Female Romance i Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mn. John Sandford. 2d Edition, foolscap 8vo. It. M. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character ; Religion, a paramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal nnd Practical ; the Employment of Time ; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation ; Accomplisiuuent ; Temper i Taste ; Benevolence ; Marrlnge ; the 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. 
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SANDFORD.— UVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. Vol. 1, contdning the lirei of Lady Jane Grey uid Mri. Colonel 
Hntchinion, foolscap 8to. 6t. M. cloth. 

SAVAGE.— A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

By William Saraee, author of " Practical Hints on Decoratire Printing/' and a Treatise 
" On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured." In 1 vol. §ro. with numerous 
Diagrams, II. 6f. cloth. 

SCOTT.-THE HBTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition, 3 rols. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, Us. cloth. 

SEAWARD.-SIR EDWARD SEAWARD*S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

And consequent Discorerrof certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diarjr. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction, contidnlng Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. CoUett, of the Roval Navy, 
identifying the Islands described I>y Sir Edward Seaward. 2 rols. post 8to. 21«. elotn. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. \^th Biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. 1 toI. 8to. 
aO«. cloth ; or 31*. 6d. with gilt edges. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

From Ben Jonson to Seattle. With Bic^n^V^cal and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 1 vol. 
8vo. 18*. cloth t or SOf. with g^lt edges. 

*•* The peculiar feainre of thete two work» l«, that the Poemt included are printed entire, 
vithout mutilation or abridgment; care being taken that »uch poem» ontg are Included a» are 
Jit for theperueal o/poutk, or for reetding aloud, 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothing is added to the Original Text t but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdier, Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition (1839), 1 large toI. 8to. with 36 Illustrations after 
Smirke, etc. 30«. cloth i or 3U. 6d. gilt edges. 

*•• A LIBRARY EDITION of this work, without Illustrations, 8 rols. 8to. 41. 14s. 6tf. boards. 
SHELLEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 

ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 
3 Tols. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titiesi I2«. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST ! 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Obserrations to make any one a Whist Player i containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino« Ecarte, Cribbi^e, Back|fammon. By Major A * * * • *. 
7th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Foolscap 8to. 
3«. cloth, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI.— THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from A.D. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
De Sismondi. 1 toI. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

8I8MONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C.L. De Sismondi. 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

SMITH —AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

Bv Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnaean Society. 7th Edition (1833) , corrected ; in 
waich the object of Smith's "Grammar of Botany'' is combined with that of the " Intro- 
duction." By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 522, with 
36 Steel Plates, 16f . cloth ; coloured Plates, 21. 12«. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. , late President of the Linnaean Society, etc. 
6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12«. boards. 

CONTENTS : 
Vols. I. to IV. the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, 21. S». 

Vol. V. Part 1,124.— Cryptogamia; comprising i Vol. V. Part 2, 12«.— The Fungi— completing 



. V. Part 1,124.— Cryptogamia; comprising i Vol. V. Part 2, J2«.— The Fungi— completing 
the Mosses, Hepaticae, Lichens, Chara» I the work, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 

cen, and AlgsB. By Sir W.J. Hooker. ' Rev. M.J.Berkeley, F.L.S. etc. 
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SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 8 toIi. 8to. with Portrait, pp. 1413, 36i. cloth. 

*•* TMi eoUeetion eonHiti of the Autkor*$ eontributiotu to thé " Sdlnburgh Review^" Peter 
Plgmleg'e '* Letterê on the CathoUett" and other mieceUaueou* worh$. 

SMITH,-.LETTERS ON THE SUBJECTJDF THE CATHOLICS, 

Tb my BROTHER ABRAHAM who Ilyet In theVCOUNTRY. By Peter Plymley. Sltt Edition, 
post 8to. pp. 200, 7»' cloth. 

SMITH.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 

By John Smith, Private Secretary to the Marqnia de Saldana. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
and Antopnq>h, 21«. cloth. 

These Memoirs of this Illnstrloias Portngoase Statesman, deslrnated by his conntnrmen the 
** Great Marqois," contain details of the terrible earthqnalte in l7fi6— The energy of Pombai on 
that awful occasion— The establishment of the Oporto Wine Company— The Dulce of Aveiro's 
conspiracy— Rupture with the Court of Rome— Strange hallucinations of the Jesuit Malagrlda— 
Suppression of the Jesuit order throughout Europe effected by Pombai 's energ[y and address — 
Vamily compact, and war with France and Spain— fotenslTO reforms and flonmhing condition 
of Portuipd— Death of the Icing — Pombal's resignation, examination, sentence, illness, and 
death. The whole interspersed with extracts from the despatches of Mr. Hay, Lord Kinnoull, 
Mr. Walpole, etc. aerer before published. 

SMITH.— AN MQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE WEALTH 

OF NATIONS. By Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, an Introductory 
Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertation. By J. R. M*Culloch. New Edition, 
corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, 8ro. with Portrait, If. 1$. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) POETICAL WORKS. 

First and only complete Edition (1838-43) . Collected and edited by Mr. Southey. With 
Autobiographical Prefaces. 10 Tols. foolscap 8to. with Portndt, and 19 other highly 
finished Plates, 2/. lOt. fancy cloth; or 41. 10». handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

The following may be had, bound separately, in cloth lettered : — 



JOAN OF ARC 1 vol, 5». 

MADOC iTol.Sf. 

CURSE OF KEHAMA • - - 1 vol. 6«. 



THALABA 1 vol. 6$. 

BALLADS, etc. 3to1b. 10*. 

RODERICK 1 vol. &$. 



SOUTHEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vola, foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, II. 10«. cloth. 

SPACKMAN.-STATISTICAL TABLES 

Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. Spackman, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 162, 6i. cloth. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the author of "The Moral of Flowers." 2d Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, 1/. 11«. 6tf. cloth. 

SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 

Shewing its Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment, embracing the subject of Epizootic 
Disease generally. By W. C.Spooner, M.R.V.C. 12mo. pp. 118, 3«. M. sewed. 

SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTK)NS, AND 

DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE ; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy 
of these Parts in other Animals ; embracing the subject of Shoeing and the properTreatment 
of the Foot ; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important Operations, and the beat 
Methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 12mo. pp. 398, 7'. M. cloth. 

STEBBINO.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRSITIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A.D. 1493. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A., etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8fO. 
with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

STEBBINO.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols, foolscap Sro. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 
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STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES : containingf a Deacription of all the Species of Beetlei hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. Bj J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of " Illustrations of Entomology." 1 vol. post 870. 14f . cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL; containing Information necessaiy for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, ind British Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts ; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man ; in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman's Land ; Smugglin»: 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland ; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, etc. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikeman, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, MeMores, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8to. 1/. la. cloth. 

STRONG.— GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

A Statistical Description of that Countij— its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, etc.— from the Arrival 0/ King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens for 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. loii. cloth. 

SUNDAY UBRARY: 

Containing jiearly One Hundred Sermooibythe following eminent Divines. With Notes, 
T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. with 6Portraits,30t. cloth. 



etc. by the Rev. 

Archbp. Lawrence 

— Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 

— Gray 

— Heber 

— Hobart 

— Home 

— Horsley 

— Huntingford 

— Maltby 



6 

Bp. Mant 

— Newton 

— Porteus 

— J . B. Sumner 

— Van Mildert 
Dean Chandler 
Archdeacon Nares 

— Pott 

Dr. Blair 

— Chalmers 



Dr. DOyly 

— Paley 

— Parr 

— Shuttleworth 
Professor White 
Rev. Arch. Alison 

— C . Benson 

— Joshua Gilpin 

— G. Haggitt 

— Robert Hall 



Rev. J. Hewlett 

— A. Irvine 

— W. Jones (of 

NayUnd) 

— C.W. LeBas 

— H. H. Milman 

— R. Morehead 

— Thos. Renoell 

— J. H. Spry 

— Sydney Smith 

— Tlios.Townson 



SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. ds. cloth. 

SWAINSON.— A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSI- 
FICATION OF ANIMALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

SWAIN SON. -NATURAL HISTORY & CLASSIFICATION OF QUADRUPEDS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, and 176 Woodcuts, 6$. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-WATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. Vignette Titles, and above 300 Woodcuts, 
12«. cloth. 

SWAINSON.— ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcap 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 6». cloth. 

SWAINSON. — NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION OF FISH, 

AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with 
numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

SWAINSON.— HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swùnson, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 6i. cloth. 



SWAINSON.— A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

Or, the Natural Classification of Shells and Shell-Fish. By W. Swainson, Esq. 
8vo. with Vignette Title and very numerous Illustrations in Wood, 6«. cloth. 



1 vol. fcap. 



SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.- HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF INSECTS. By W. Swainson, Esq. and W. E. Shuckard, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6$. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.— THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 
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TATE - HORATIUS RESTITUTUS ; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronoloi^ical Order, ar cording to the Si-heme of Dr. 
Bentle7, from the Text of Gesuer, corrected and improred. Wilh a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character ofthat Fuet. By James Tate, M.A. Second edition, to which is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8to. 12t. cloth. 

** Mr. Tate'M* Horatius Rntituttui' ihouldjind a place In the library of the mature icholar, 
of the youthful itudentf and of the accompHthed man of the tror^tf."— Quarterly Review. 

TATE,— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. P.AUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the Hora> Pauliuse of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's. 8to. with Map, 13«. cloth. 

TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. With 5 Plates, 6th Edition, 12mo. 7«.6<f. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— THE STATESMAN. 

By Henry Taylor, Esq., author of " Philip Van Artevelde.'' 12mo. 6«. 6<f. boards. 

THACKER.— THE COURSERAS ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, AND STUD- 

BOOK ; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at all the Public Coursing Clubs in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1841-42 ; with the Pedigrees (as far as 
received} of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up second fnr each Prize ; also, a 
Return of all Single Matches run at those Meetings ; with a Preliminary Essay on the 
Decision of Short Courses. ByT.Thacker. 8vo. lOs. cloth. 

THACKER.- POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING RULES & BYE- LAWS, 
For Use In the Field. By Thomas Thacker. Is. 6<f. sewed. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. Vols. 1 to 7, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette 
Titles, 21. 2«. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the following Members of the Etching Club : — 

J. Bell, Sculptor. I J. C. Horsley. i Frank Stoue. I H. J. Townsend, 

C. W.Cope. J. P Knight. C.Stonhouse. T. Webster, A.R.A. 

Thomas Creswlck. I R.Redgrave, A.R.A. ' F. Tayler. I 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 

Handsomely printed in square crown 8vo. 1842, pp. 336, 21s. richly bound in ultra-marine cloth ; 

in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 36s. 

*•* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, forming a most unique book, 
22.2s. in ultra-marine cloth; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 2/. l/ii. ; or in 
ruBsia, 31. 

<« Pew trorif of the clati have a fairer proipeet of popularity than thii ne» edition of 
ThomiOHj iiluitrated by the mrmben oj the Etching Club. Most of the deiign$ are in aceord- 
(itice teith the $pirit of the author,— tome of them beautiful. The landtcape vignettet con- 
tributed by Mr. Cretwick entitle him to a Jlrtt place at a book illuttrator ; etchibiting a 
vertatility of talent for which hit toarmett admirera could hitherto have hardly ventured to 
give him credit. Mr. P. Tayler it not far behind^ at hit detigni at pp. II, 12, and 26, will 
mott tatiifactorily prove; and he comet one itep nearer hiitorical art thnn Mr. Cretwick, in 
right of hit clever management of ruttie figure$. Mettrt. Cope, Hartley, Redgrave, and 
Bell, with all their true Englith feeling, and the grace of their conceptiont, are a degree 
more ambitiout. Mr. BelVtpreparatorv outline of * Spring' givei ivdicationt of grace, 
poetry, and Jancy, worthjf of^ being carried to the highett perfection. Thit book i$ beauti- 
fully brought out; the vignettet are from copper, bloeht produced by the electrotype procett. 
Thit given a pectttiarity of effect to the impreitions more eaty to perceive than to detvribe. 
Other of our elattieal poemt are to follow, iiluitrated in a timilar fashion. Mr. Bolton 
Corney't labourt are not the lett to be commended beeaute they are unobtrutive ; the work it 
extremely well edited, and therefore entitled to a place on the library thelfat well at on the 
drawing-room table," — Athenaeum. 

THOMSON.— 1 HE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 518, 10«. %d. cloth. 

THOMSON.— CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL BODIES. 

By Thomas Thomson, M.D., Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. lb», cloth. 
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TOMLINS.— A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly explaining the Terma and Natnre of English Law ; adapted to the comprebeaaion of 
PenoDBuot educated for the Legal Profcsaion, aud affordinir Information peculiarly useful to 
Maffistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Attorney 
•ndSolidtor. In 1 thick toL post 8to. 18». cloth. 

Tke tthole work hai he«n repUei bg a Barriiter» 
TOOKE.— A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centnriea. By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.8. 2 toIs. 8to. II. 16«. cloth. 

A eontlnuatloH of the above, 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839 ; with 
Remarks on the Com Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8to. 
12f. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
870. The last Part published is Part 8 of Vol. HI. with Plates, 4m. 6tf. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

4to. The last Part published is Part 1, Vol. Ill . with Plates, 14$. coloured, and 12t. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENCMEERS. 

4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28«. doth. 

Vol. III., with Nineteen finely engraved Plates. 21. 12«.M. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 

LONDON : consisting of a Series of Papers on '* Antiquities," and ** Construction." By 
R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. etc. -, Ambrose Poyuter ; Herr Hallmann, of Hanover ; Dr. Earaday ; 
Mr. Bracebridge ; Herr Beuth, of Berlin ; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S.: Mr. C. H. Smith ; 
Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln; and Mr. J. P. Piqiworth. 
Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 

*•• Part I. Vol. I. uniform with the above, 16«. eloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last Part published is Part 1, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 18f. 

TURNER.— A REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, 

Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological, performed on Living Animals. By J. Turner, 
M.R.V.C. Two Parts, 8vo. 2$. 6<f. each, sewed. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. R.A.S.L. 
12 vols. 8vo. 81. 3«. cloth. 

Or four ieparote portloHêf aêfoUowit'- 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS ; comprisinç the Historv of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Nonnan Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2f . 6$. boarda. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the Hutory of the Litera- 
ture, Religîon, Poetry, aud Prosress of the Reformation, and of the Language during that 
period. 3a Edition, 5 vols. Svo. 3/. boards. 



THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. ; comprising the Political HUtory of the 
commencement of the English Reformation : being the First Part of th« Modem History of 
England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. boards. 



THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; being the 
Second Part of the Modem History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32*. boards. 
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TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philoiophicall7 considered. B7 S. Turner, F.S. A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 8 roll. 8ro. 43«. bds. 

Vol. 1 coniiiders the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

Vol. 3, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Manldnd, and in the Deluge, and the 
History of Human Affairs. 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural Histwy of the World. 

TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by One*sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Symptoms of the Navicular Jomt Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, 7«. 6d. boards. 

TURTON'8 (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 
Additions. By John Edward CSray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 16«. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS MANUFACTURES AND MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. etc. New Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with 1241 Engravings on 
Wood, 2/. lOt. cloth. 

WALKER.— BRITISH ATLAS OF FORTY-SEVEN MAPS, 

CAREFULLY COLOURED ; comprising separate Maps of every County in England, each 
Riding in Yorkshire, and North and South Wales ; showine the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
Parks, Boundaries of Boroughs, Places of Election, Polling Places, etc. Compiled from the 
Maps of the Board of Ordnance and other Trigonometrical Surveys. By J. and C. Walker. 
Imperial 4to. coloured. Three Guineas, lialf-bound ; large paper. Four Guineas, half-bound. 
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WALTZING. -REFORM YOUR WALTZWC. THE TRUE THEORY OF THE 

RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, and of the German Waltz, h deute Tempt. aniOysed and 
explained for the first time. By an Amateur. Foolscap 8vo. uniform witn <* Hints on 
Etiquette." Price Half-a-Crown. 

The Figure 0/8 In both thete fFaltxe» on an entirely ne» principle. 

*«* WaltMlng ii the art of a gentleman, and never yet mat taught or underttood by a 

daneing'matter. 

** The author 0/ theee amusing hlntt cannot be a more enthuêioitic admirer of waltzing 
than we are. It was a source ofenioyment to us in the land of its legitimate home for many 
a year in the days of yore; but hAast Us sont passées les lours de fete! we are now too old 
and rheumatic to be able to indulge in such pastimes. Those of our readers^ however, who 
are younger and more active than ourselves^ and who wish to hnow what real wait ting 
actually means, cannot do better than benefit by the system laid down and recommended for 
adoption by * An Amateur,' whose remarhs are well calculated to prove serviceable to the 
uninitiated."— United Service Gaxette. 

WARDLAW.— SERMONS. 

By Dr. Wardlaw. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

WARDLAW.— DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONRTOVERSY— the Unitv of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— tike Doctrine of the Atonement— the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. Br Charles Watertoui Esq., author of "Wanderings in South 
America.*' With an Autobiography of the Author, and a ^ew of Walton Hall. 8d Edition, 
foolscap Svo. 8«. cloth. 



AND CHRONOLOGY 



WATHEN.— ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, 

EGYPT, from Personal Observations in 1839. By 6. H. Wathen, Architect. 
Plates and Woodcnu, from the Author's own Sketches. 16s. cloth. 
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WESTWOOD.— INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSinCATION OF 

INSECTS; comprising un Account of tlie Habits and Transformations of the different 
Families ; a Synopsis of all tlie Britisli, and a Notice of tlte more remarliable Foreign 
Genera. Br J. O. Westwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. London, F.L.S., etc. 2 toIs. illiutrated wuli 
above 150 \Voodcats, comprising about 2500 distinct Figures, 21. 7$. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERWARY ART ; 

Containing Plain and Concise Obserrations on the Construction and Management of the 
Subie ; « brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse ; the Nature, 
STmptom8,and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidents to wiiich the Horse is liable ; the bcsi 
Method of performing Tarions Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of Horses ; 
and a copious Materia Medica and Pharmacopoeia. 17th edition, entirely reconstructed, with 
considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the present state of Veteri* 
nary Science. By W. C. Spooneri Vet. Surgeon, etc. etc. ^o. pp. 588, with eolonred Plate, 
16f. cloth. London, 1842. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE ; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animal^, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes. By W. C. Spooner, 
Vet. Surgeon, author of a <* Treatise on the Influenza," and a ** Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse," etc. 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

WHITE.-.THE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE OF TRUE HAPPINESS- 
By the Rev. Hugh White, M.A. 12mo. 6i. cloth. 

WILDE.— AUSTRIA. 

Its literary and Medical Institutions ; with Notes on the Present State of Science, and a 
Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Establishments of Vienna. By W. R. Wilde, M.R.I.A. 
L.R.C.8 I. Correspond ingr Member of the Imperial Society of Physicians of Vienna, etc. ; 
author of '* Narrative of a voyage to Vienna, Palestine," etc. Post Svo. Map, 9f . 6d. cloth. 

WILKINSON.— THE ENaNES OF WAR, ETC. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modem Projectile Instruments and Enoines of Warfare and 
Sporting ; including the Manufacture of Rre Arms, the Histoi^ and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze t to which are added, Remarlts on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron ; with Details of 
various miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.Rwi.S. 1 voL 8vo. 9$. cloth. 

WOOD.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND INTERIOR 

COMMUNICATION in GENERAL. Contalninir numerous Experiments on the Powers of 
the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance on 
Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood. Collienr Viewer, Memb. Inst. 
Civ. Eng. etc. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with 13 large Plates, and several new 
Woodcuts. II. lis. M. cloth. 

YOUNG LADIES* BOOK (THE): 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
beautifully executed Engravings on Wood. li. U. elegantly bound in crimson silk, lined 
with imitation of Mechlin lace. 



Juat publUhedt 
Octavo, price Half-a Crown, boards, the New Edition of Messrs. Longman and Co.'s 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

Of WORKS in all departments of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Classified, with a General 
^■alphabetical INDEX. With the necessary Corrections and Additions to March 1843. 

MESm^MNGMAN & CO.'S CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS 

S^U^^SP FOR 1843, 

Containing variaus*prGps in Gera«l literature ; besides Bolandus, Acta Sanctorum, 53 vols. fol. 
— Barooii Annfleh^afn et Ecclesiastici, 42 vols. fol. large paper— Labbei et Coletl Sacramenta 
Consiiia ^Jl^fP» ^ ^o'"- fol.— Piranesi, Opere, 26 vols, fol.— Description de l'Egypte, pmr 
ordre de TyTTlOr. 28 vols. fol. papier vélin— etc. etc. 
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